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A MIDSHIPMAN ON THE MAINE 
By COMMANDER W. T. CLuvertus, U.S. Navy 





FOREWORD 
This is a midshipman’s story of the ill-fated Maine. It was 
written on the Santiago Blockade during the Spanish-American 
War and only a few months after the ship’s destruction. His 
record has come to light from the bottom of a chest of old papers 


‘and he wrote as he felt, while the scenes were yet fresh in his 


mind’s eye. The good ship and her stalwart crew have never 
been forgotten in the navy even though the twentieth anniversary 
of that dread night is now at hand. 





The North Atlantic fleet had arrived at anchor off Dry Tor- 
tugas on a delightful January evening, when the commanding 
officer of the battleship Maine received orders to proceed with 
his command to the city of Havana. 

At last, after a month of false alarms and tiresome lingerings 
in southern waters, an American warship was starting for Cuba. 

Some of us aboard considered it our good fortune, and others, 
while glad of the change, felt many misgivings within. We had 
been waiting since October, when, with hurry-up orders, we were 
sent to Port Royal, in South Carolina; then, after six weeks, a 
change of orders took us to the Norfolk Yard for Thanksgiving ; 
and, finally, we hastened to Key West, there to remain until the 
fleet came South, whiling away the time in pursuit of filibusters 
and mosquitoes—both giving us much trouble. 

Howbeit, January 25 dawned “clear and pleasant,” and on the 
starboard bow stretched the deep blue line of the Cuban coast. 
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Steaming very slowly, every preparation was made for any possi- 
ble emergency. The question was: Had or had not the consul- 
general asked for a warship? 

The main and secondary batteries were supplied with ammuni- 
tion, the guns themselves carefully examined and put in the best 
shape; rifles were brought from the armory, rifle belts filled with 
cartridges ; the necessaries for a landing force gotten in readiness. 
When still well outside the Morro, we went to general quarters. 

American vessels were not usually taken unawares. We 
approached from the westward, the pilot boarded us, and slowly 
the good ship Maine entered the narrow channel—the first naval 
vessel to do so since the outbreak of the prevailing struggle for 
Cuban freedom. 

On the starboard hand, La Punta battery displayed its antique 
artillery, and beyond towered the Castillo de Principe. On the 
port hand was the Morro, imposing in its ancientness, built up 
_ from the jagged rock on whose extremity stands the lighthouse 
which marks the entrance. Far up on the battlements floated the 
yellow and red of Spain. On past the Morro, along the heights, 
stood the fortress of Cabafias, the lodgment of those Americans 
who had persisted in the art of filibustering and whose efforts 


had not met with success at Spanish hands. Just below Cabajias,’ 


on the hillside, was the laurel grove where doomed insurgents were 
shot ; and further down, on the water’s edge, was the town of the 
Casa Blanca, where colliers were being unloaded from piers. 

Passing by the large German frigate Gneisenau, lying at anchor, 
the Maine arrived, without event, at the mooring buoy designated 
by the captain of the port. This was a government buoy—No. 3— 
placed just off the Machina de San Ferdinand, the naval station. 
At another one of the buoys, the next to the northward, lay the 
Alfonso XII, a cruiser, the flagship of Rear Admiral Manterola. 

At 10, the port was saluted and Cabafias returned the salute. 
Then we saluted the Spanish admiral and the Alfonso answered. 
A boarding officer shortly afterwards made the usual visit to us. 
Crowds of people lined the wharves along the entire city front, 
house tops were full, and the boatmen were doing the best business 
of the season. 

Spaniards and Cubans are not naturally quiet, and the noise of 
the jabbering—the term seems justifiable—was plainly heard on 
our quarter-deck. The harbor was crowded with vessels. Across 
the way, off Regla, were the liners taking cargo from lighters ; up 
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the harbor a bit were two or three small gunboats. Near Casa 
Blanca was moored the large dry-dock brought from England. 

At the docks were the transports loading with troops for other 
points on the island. 

No doubt the coming of the Maine had created a stir and set 
all the tongues ‘of the populace going. 

“So that’s the best ship in the Yankee navy!” said one 
sneeringly. 

“Why,” remarked another of the loyal worthies on the docks, 
“put her on the quarter-deck of the Carlos V and you couldn’t 
find her.” 

“Tf the Palayo ever got after her!” exclaimed a third. The 
Cubans, though, felt proud of the arrival of the Maine and took 
the meaning of it to themselves. 

An officer was sent to call on General Lee reporting the arrival 
and, also, that the salutes had been exchanged and the official 
visits made. 

I chanced to be the one sent to the consulate, and was put 
ashore at the Machina. At the gates to the street were throngs 
of people peering through at the American boat. Followed by a 
crowd of urchins and idlers I reached the Casa Nueva, in which 
are located both our own and the British consulates. The general 
received me and seemed much surprised at our early arrival. 1 
could see that he did not expect a ship—at least, not just then. 

“Was there any disturbance on your way in?” he asked. 
“None,” said I. Again he looked surprised, and arranging the 
hour for Captain Sigsbee’s visit I withdrew. With the same 
band of followers, augmented, perhaps, by a few more negroes, 
my cabriolé soon reached the Machina where the boat awaited me. 

Not until after all the official visits were made, were the officers 
allowed to go ashore. Captain Sigsbee and his aid, Midshipman 
Holden, called on the admiral at his residence in the Machina; 
then on the acting captain-general of the island, General Parrado. 
Blanco, at that time, was in the Province of Santa Clara attempt- 
ing to buy over the Cuban leaders in the east. 

General Parrado received the captain with much courtesy and 
promised to return the call next day. What with all these official 
obligations devolving upon Captain Sigsbee, it was some time 
before he found himself able to pay his respects to that august body 
of the Cuba-Espafiola, the Autonomist Cabinet, whose dignity 
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was considerably ruffled when the American naval officer failed 
to do homage the very first hour of his arrival! 

The second day in port, during the forenoon, General Lee 
—Jjovial as always—came on board with a party of Americans and 
Cubans, and a cordial greeting followed. The next day, General 
Parrado and staff arrived alongside in the official launch. They 
were received by the captain and officers, and the marine guard 
was paraded. General Lee accompanied the party, his civilian 
clothing forming a great contrast to the gaudy array of the 
Spanish staff-officers. Not one single uniform matched another. 
Some wore red coats, light blue trousers with green stripes ; some, 
blue coats, red trousers with black stripes; others wore green 
coats, red trousers with blue stripes—for all the world like the 
“ soldiers-so-brave ”’ in the comic opera of the period. 

The acting captain-general, seemingly a very able man, inspected 
the ship from top to bottom. Some of his officers looked rather 
dubious, when, at the entrance of the long armor-passage, we 
desired them to pass through. 

There was no telling what those Americans would not do. 

Parrado was much pleased with the Maine and expressed his 
satisfaction the following day by presenting the officers’ messes 
with the best sherry his cellars contained. 

Soon the visiting populace began to pour in upon us, from the 
early forenoon until dark every day. Large parties of Cubans— 
pretty girls, enthusiastic young men, scolding duennas, and cry- 
ing children—crowded aboard, And all the while Spanish boat- 
men, struggling for the gangway, made such a hubbub, that the 
sentry’s order to “move off” or “get out of that’ was not 
heeded. These fellows would hang on to the boats at the booms, 
to the pendants, to the ash-chute, to ring-bolts anywhere to be 
able to keep from pulling one whit more than absolutely necessary. 
The bluejackets enjoyed it all hugely, and, as only one or two 
spoke Spanish, those acting as guides used the sign language 
mingled with sea-going terms and strong English expressions. 
A party would gather around one as he opened the breech of a 
six-inch gun. He would go through the acts of loading, training, 
and aiming, then the meaning would dawn on the audience and a 
“ Si! Si! Si!” was passed around, and the entire party would put 
on a broad smile of admiration as the demonstrator took a fresh 
chew. 
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No visitors were allowed below the main-deck unless accom- 
panied by one of the crew detailed by the officer of the deck. This 
rule was strictly enforced at all times. The chief master-at-arms, 
with his assistants and the marine sentries kept a constant patrol 
on the berth-deck and below. Now and then a Spanish officer 
was seen amongst the visitors, and sometimes a group of soldiers 
appeared; but they, poor unfortunates, did not know a turret 
from a capstan. 

From time to time we saw the big transatlantic transports 
come in laden with raw troops, most of them mere boys. Then 
the city went wild, rockets fired, flags flying, ferry-boats leaving 
their route and circling around the steamers for hours, with brass 
bands hammering out “Cadiz” over and over, and the passen- 
gers yelling themselves hoarse with cries of “ Viva Cuba-Es- 
pafiola !—Viva La Autonomiste!” Later on the troops would be 
removed, some sent to the front at once, some to Cabafias, and 
others to the arsenal up the harbor. 

Another German vessel arrived—the Charlotte—and anchored 
near by. Soon the French flagship Dubordiew came in and 
anchored near us, making a very pleasant neighbor. 

Shore leave was granted the officers a few days after our 
arrival and we were ordered to wear civilians’ dress ashore at all 
times. Popular feeling, we soon found, was decidedly against us 
and against the maintenance of an American warship in the 
harbor of Havana. The Cubans, whose acquaintance we had 
made on board, extended hospitalities, and regretted very much 
their inability to entertain us as they wished, through fear of 
the annoyances and friction this would cause with the authorities. 
In other words, to be seen publicly with an officer of the American 
navy, meant to be marked as an insurgent sympathizer. 

Of course, we met many Cuban-Americans. The majority were 
delightful, polished persons. Others were American in name 
only, and had but little contact with our own people and our own 
customs. The greater bulk of the populace were Cubans. The 
Spanish troops—a very transient portion of the inhabitants—in 
and about the city were numbered by the thousands. There were 
officers everywhere. 

The cabmen, the boatmen, the public servants, the hotel em- 
ployees, and above all, the shopmen, were Spaniards. The Cubans 
we met were for the most part property owners, and, before the 
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war, maintained their large sugar estates, so lived in a certain 
amount of luxury. The effects of the war on their interests were, 
first, to compel them to pay a heavier tax to the Spanish Govern- un 
ment ; and, besides, to make a like compensation to the insurgents alt 
to be allowed to grind their own cane. Finally, the Cuban estates | 
were closed entirely, many of them burned, so that the only planta- fre 
tions doing a profitable business in the Island of Cuba were those ba 
controlled by American interests. me 
The representative Cubans—I mean those upon whom the ins 
duties of governing free Cuba ought by right devolve—directly ho 
and indirectly helped the insurgent cause. There were members ye 
of the best families in arms throughout the island. Yet, I have so! 
heard many Cubans say—some of their best minds too—that cr 
annexation to the United States would be the only solution of the ins 
problem, the only means of securing the permanent welfare of 
the people at large. sis 
These, our friends, while they rejoiced to see the Maine at Ce 
anchor off the city, often told us that they were not entirely at TI 
: ease as regards our safety in those waters. Spanish treachery to ins 
. them was an every-day affair. They saw it in the every act of the tri 
Spaniard, and naturally apprehensions for our well-being arose. en 
The greatest element of disturbance in Havana society was the gu 
Spanish soldier. Should you chance to join that great throng of th 
promenaders in the Parque Central, as the band played about the sti 
base of the statue of Isabella La Catolica, your first thought 
would be—Where did all those Spanish officers come from? we 
They outnumbered the civilians, and, in their comfortable colonial cit 
uniform, took possession of the promenade. One rarely saw a pr 
Cuban girl in these gatherings at that time. 
| The Spanish naval officer was more or less countenanced by ar 
the Cubans and was often received in their homes. Those I met dr 
were bright, courteous people. Yet even as the officers of the gr 
army were not obliged to remain with their troops in the various PI 
it garrisons about the city, no more were the officers of the navy fo 
compelled to live altogether aboard ship. Their naval academy H 
: training profited them little, it seems, especially on the Cuban sc 
| station. Drills and maneuvers were unknown; target practice, m 
) something they read of. Their vessels deteriorated because the O 
funds for repairs never got as far as the ships themselves. In ar 
faet, the Alfonso XII, the flagship, had not been able to move ar 
Sy) 
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under her own steam for one year before the Maine came, because 
almost every boiler-tube had gone—rusted and useless. 

Then the troops, a miserable lot of recruits they were, landed 
from a transport one day, sent to the front the next, marching 
back and forth, through swamps and morasses, living in filth, one 
meal a day out of a common trough, fallen upon suddenly by 
insurgent bands, finally brought back, burning up with fever, to 
hospitals, which the majority of them never left again. And 
yet few deserted to the enemy. Unquestionably, the Spanish 
soldier who fought the insurgents in Cuba deserves this much 
credit, that he remained loyal, despite unceasing cruelty and suffer- 
ing which few would have endured. 

There were several thousand volunteer troops in the city con- 
sisting of the shop-keepers, clerks, waiters, and loyal Cubans. 
Certain battalions were inspected each morning on the Prado. 
They carried their rifles as farmers would hay-rakes. An impos- 
ing spectacle they presented at dress-parade. The authorities had 
tried repeatedly to send them to the front. But they declared 
emphatically, one and all, that, primarily, they were the home 
guard. I noticed that their posts were principally in charge of 
the soup-houses for the reconcentrados; so, no doubt, they had a 
strong political pull. 

The military police in the city were picked troops, and, as a rule, 
were very fair specimens of the soldier. There were also the 
civil police, with whom every cabman and street vender had the 
privilege of discussing any orders given them. 

In all, then, Havana was in a state of unquiet when the Maine 
arrived on the scene. The government was doing all it could to 
draw the minds of the people from the war. Mazzantini—the 
greatest living matador—was engaged for seven corridas at the 
Plaza de Toro, across the harbor in Regla. He was paid $30,000 
for his endeavors to divert the distracted thoughts of the 
Havanese. Anonymous posters and incendiary circulars were 
scattered broadcast throughout the city. Some said the Autono- 
mists were responsible for them. Several reached the Maine. 
One of them denounced the Yankee pigs in strongest terms ; 
another upbraided the loyal citizens for tolerating the presence of 
an American warship in their beloved waters—could this be called 
Spain with honor? 

The crowds returning on the ferry-boats from the bull fights 
would shout “ Viva Espafia,” as they passed the Maine. In fact, 
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one brave boat load went so far as to cry out “ Down with the 
Americans!” 

The days went by rapidly. General Blanco returned to the 
city and Captain Sigsbee called—the call was not returned. We 
made excursions in and about the city, saw the troops coming 
and going, took bicycle tours through the suburban towns, down 
to Mariano Beach, out to the ball games at Védado. Yet, we 
never felt exactly at home. At the hotels, the Spanish and French 
officers were always shown preference. Often the cabmen would 
refuse to accept an American “ fare.” The French officers were 
tendered a large reception and ball; we were not invited. The 
greatest attention we received was shown us by the professional 
beggars and the reconcentrados—the latter fast developing into 
the former. In January, 29 of these unfortunates, driven into 
the city by both Spaniard and insurgent, died of starvation in 
the streets. That was the smallest number recorded in any one 
month. Since the outbreak of the war, the population of Cuba 
had been reduced 400,000—killed, died, or disappeared. 

During the first week of February, Aranguren, a dashing in- 
surgent leader, was betrayed, and a hundred Spanish troops were 
sent to take him. So they did—dead. From the consequent cele- 
bration and general jollification one would think that the insur- 
rection had been quelled. 

A few days later, a rumor was rife aboard ship that the Maine 
was to attend the carnival at New Orleans. The next day, we 
found that there were no orders to that effect. On the 12th, the 
Dubordieu left for the carnival, the Germans having sailed some 
time before. On the 13th, Sunday, a report was made of the 
rough drawing which had been discovered on the wall of a house 
in the city depicting the destruction of a battleship. 

It has been mentioned above that the Maine was constantly pre- 
pared. The ordinary anchor-watch at night was supplemented 
by a regular quarter-watch, ready to jump to the guns at a 
moment’s notice. Additional sentries were posted forward and 
aft, and, no boat, whether passing or coming alongside, escaped 
the challenge from our decks. 

Tuesday, February 15, the last day of our good ship’s life, 
arrived. It was a beautiful day, with a gentle northeast breeze 
blowing and the harbor full of craft. The coasting steamers at 
the docks, I remember, were getting cavalry troops on board, and 
as they were loaded, hauled out in the stream. I had the watch 
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from four to eight in the evening. Nothing of event occurred. 
I noticed that the wind had shifted to the northward, and the ship 
swung to that point ; for we always rode head to wind there. Only 
once during our three weeks’ stay had we headed in that direction. 

At eight Lieutenant Blandin relieved me, as midshipmen stood 
the day watches only. The customary eight o’clock reports were 
made as usual; the night watch was mustered, ready to go on at 
nine o'clock. The men were dancing in the starboard gangway 
to an accordion’s music. One of the gunners’ mates was playing 
a mandolin in the after turret. We were accustomed to turning 
in early, and by nine o'clock when “ pipe-down” went, several 
of the officers were already asleep. Many of us in the junior 
officers’ quarters were getting letters ready for the morrow’s mail. 
At three bells I was still writing, with but little clothing on— 
for it was very warm between decks. 

The letter finished I was sealing it, when suddenly a report— 
the firing of a gun it seemed—startled me, followed at once as 
it was, by an indescribable roar, a terrific crash, intense darkness, 
and the deck giving away beneath. Out in the mess room, | 
groped my. way, and found Bronson, a class-mate. ‘Come on,” 
said he, “ we’ll make it,” and in the passageway where the water 
was now ankle deep, we felt a draft of air from the forward 
end where once ship had been was now open to the sea. We made 
for the junior officers’ hatch. We found it blocked by wreckage. 
One exit closed, though several near us were attempting to get 
up that way. Around the engine-room hatch, down which the 
water poured, we two picked our way ait, up what had been the 
ladder of the ward-room hatch, out through the cabin passageway 
and climbing the outside of the after superstructure found our- 
selves on the poop, safe. All the officers (save two) and a few of 
the men on watch, fortunately aft, had reached this, the only place 
of safety. The poor wretches, pinned down and drowning, 
mangled and torn, screamed in agony. A crew of officers and 
men jumped into the only boat left—the captain’s gig—and 
pulled forward. The Alfonso’s boats arrived, then came those 
from the Ward liner City of Washington, which had just come in 
from New York. The fire in the upheaved mass began to burn 
fiercely. Officers climbed forward on the debris, over the quarter- 
deck to lend assistance; they could do nothing there, everything 
had gone. The work of rescuing was progressing rapidly. One 
Spanish boat alone saved two-score men. 
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“Captain, we had better leave her,” said Lieutenant Com- | 
mander Wainwright, the executive officer, as the water washed k 
the poop and the wreck sank deeper in the harbor ooze. s 

“Get into the boats, gentlemen,” Captain Sigsbee said to us, a 
quietly and sadly. a 

A muster of the survivors was made about a quarter after ten. i 
Lieutenant Jenkins and Ensign Merritt were missing and more U 
than 200 of the crew. Subsequent musters from the hospitals, 
from the vessels in the harbor, and from private houses through- 1 
out the city, up to the last recovery of a body, the latter part of s 
March, showed that 260 lives had been sacrificed in a crew of a 
328 all told. Our wounded were given the best wards in. the 
hospitals. Everything possible was done for them. Some lingered 0 
a few days in great suffering, many died the next morning. v 

The Spanish authorities took charge of the wreck at once, 0 
allowing no one near it. In the morning the Mangrove came in, n 
followed by the Fern, two fleet tenders. That afternoon, the 5 
steamer Olivette, of the Plant line, took the survivors to Key West, i1 
with the exception of a few of the officers, detailed for duty with 
the wreck, who were to remain with Captain Sigsbee. We had 4 
contrived to get some clothing, for many of us had none. We d 
then went to the Hotel Inglaterra, in which we made our quarters. Ss 

On Thursday, there was the public funeral of the bodies re- C 
covered at that time—only seventeen. It was a beautiful spectacle. th 
First the marines, then the seaman battalion from the Alfonso. it 
Behind them came the military, naval, and civil authorities ; then, © 
the long line of richly draped hearses. Following these, rode h 
the officers of the Maine in carriages. Behind us marched the 
fire department in full force; then the civilians on foot; while Cl 
hundreds of carriages brought up the rear. A sorrowful band di 
we were, following our dead shipmates to their graves in foreign th 
soil. For the Spaniards, however, it seemed, somehow, more of N 
a gala-day festival. The streets were lined with spectators, and A 
the police attended to duty so poorly, that the thoroughfares were . ww 
often blocked. K 

The cemetery of Cristobal Colon is a beautiful spot outside the 3) 
city, and there more than a hundred of the crew lie peaceful and pr 
undisturbed. th 

Our thoughts turned again to the wreck and next morning, o1 
Friday, Captain Sigsbee in one of the Fern’s boats attempted to te 
approach it; but the patrol boats would not allow this, as they w 
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had other orders. This caused the delay of a day until we could 
be furnished with passes—the seal of the Alfonso XII. Permis- 
sion was granted to hoist the American colors on the wreck ; but 
as the order was not sent from headquarters, this also was not 
allowed by the officer in charge. Several hours were consumed 
in obtaining the order. The authorities would do anything for 
us—manana, 

The navy divers arrived from Key West and were idle at first. 
They must be accompanied in their work by Spanish divers, so 
said the authorities. Captain Sigsbee would not accede to this 
and an appeal to Washington changed the Spanish mind. 

The next order that came from the palace stated that at least 
one Spanish diver must be present on the wreck when operations 
were going on, and that in no case was an American diver to go 
outside the ship. The claim of its being American territory was 
made at once. “Jnside, yes, but not outside,’ replied the 
Spaniards. It took some time to have this changed from Wash- 
ington and, finally, our divers went where they pleased. 

Meanwhile, the wrecking outfit arrived. First came the Right 
Arm, then the Merritt with the big barge Sharp, and, finally, the 
derrick Chief. The work of rescuing bodies was the first con- 
sideration, and, as they were recovered, our devoted Chaplain 
Chidwick took charge of them. The court of inquiry arrived on 
the Mangrove and began its first session. The Montgomery came 
in and Captain Sigsbee took up his quarters on board. The Bache 
made frequent trips with the convalescent and took several bodies 
home for burial. 

One morning when we reached the water-front, we found every 
craft in sight covered with flags and banners, and later, amid 
deafening noises of bands and bombs and the cheers from the 
thousands, the Spanish cruiser Vizcaya entered the harbor from 
New York. She was followed, the next day, by her sister ship, the 
Almirante Oquendo. Rumors of war began to, come in, yet the 
wrecking operations still went on. The court of inquiry left for 
Key West for a session and once more returned. After a time, 
Spanish authorities bethought them of a similar court, and very 
politely asked if their divers could go down. This was allowed 
them by the consul-general with the stipulation that they remain 
outside the wreck ; for inside, they were informed, was American 
territory. There it stood. Nor did they ever go down within the 
wreck, and very little Spanish diving went on when the officer in 
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“Captain, we had better leave her,’ said Lieutenant Com- 
mander Wainwright, the executive officer, as the water washed 
the poop and the wreck sank deeper in the harbor ooze. 

“ Get into the boats, gentlemen,’’ Captain Sigsbee said to us, 
quietly and sadly. 

A muster of the survivors was made about a quarter after ten. 
Lieutenant Jenkins and Ensign Merritt were missing and more 
than 200 of the crew. Subsequent musters from the hospitals, 
from the vessels in the harbor, and from private houses through- 
out the city, up to the last recovery of a body, the latter part of 
March, showed that 260 lives had been sacrificed in a crew of 
328 all told. Our wounded were given the best wards in. the 
hospitals. Everything possible was done for them. Some lingered 
a few days in great suffering, many died the next morning. 

The Spanish authorities took charge of the wreck at once, 
allowing no one near it. In the morning the Mangrove came in, 
followed by the Fern, two fleet tenders. That afternoon, the 
steamer Olivette, of the Plant line, took the survivors to Key West, 
with the exception of a few of the officers, detailed for duty with 
the wreck, who were to remain with Captain Sigsbee. We had 
contrived to get some clothing, for many of us had none. We 
then went to the Hotel Inglaterra, in which we made our quarters. 

On Thursday, there was the public funeral of the bodies re- 
covered at that time—only seventeen. It was a beautiful spectacle. 
First the marines, then the seaman battalion from the Alfonso. 
Behind them came the military, naval, and civil authorities ; then, 
the long line of richly draped hearses. Following these, rode 
the officers of the Maine in carriages. Behind us marched the 
fire department in full force; then the civilians on foot; while 
hundreds of carriages brought up the rear. A sorrowful band 
we were, following our dead shipmates to their graves in foreign 
soil. For the Spaniards, however, it seemed, somehow, more of 
a gala-day festival. The streets were lined with spectators, and 
the police attended to duty so poorly, that the thoroughfares were 
often blocked. 

The cemetery of Cristobal Colon is a beautiful spot outside the 
city, and there more than a hundred of the crew lie peaceful and 
undisturbed. 

Our thoughts turned again to the wreck and next morning, 
Friday, Captain Sigsbee in one of the Fern’s boats attempted to 
approach it; but the patrol boats would not allow this, as they 
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had other orders, This caused the delay of a day until we could 
be furnished with passes—the seal of the Alfonso XII. Permis- 
sion was granted to hoist the American colors on the wreck ; but 


as the order was not sent from headquarters, this also was not 


allowed by the officer in charge. Several hours were consumed 
in obtaining the order. The authorities would do anything for 
us—manana, 

The navy divers arrived from Key West and were idle at first. 
They must be accompanied in their work by Spanish divers, so 
said the authorities. Captain Sigsbee would not accede to this 
and an appeal to Washington changed the Spanish mind. 

The next order that came from the palace stated that at least 
one Spanish diver must be present on the wreck when operations 
were going on, and that in no case was an American diver to go 
outside the ship. The claim of its being American territory was 
made at once. “/nside, yes, but not outside,’ replied the 
Spaniards. It took some time to have this changed from Wash- 
ington and, finally, our divers went where they pleased. 

Meanwhile, the wrecking outfit arrived. First came the Right 
Arm, then the Merritt with the big barge Sharp, and, finally, the 
derrick Chief. The work of rescuing bodies was the first con- 
sideration, and, as they were recovered, our devoted Chaplain 
Chidwick took charge of them. The court of inquiry arrived on 
the Mangrove and began its first session. The Montgomery came 
in and Captain Sigsbee took up his quarters on board. The Bache 
made frequent trips with the convalescent and took several bodies 
home for burial. 

One morning when we reached the water-front, we found every 
craft in sight covered with flags and banners, and later, amid 
deafening noises of bands and bombs and the cheers from the 
thousands, the Spanish cruiser Vizcaya entered the harbor from 
New York. She was followed, the next day, by her sister ship, the 
Almirante Oquendo. Rumors of war began to come in, yet the 
wrecking operations still went on. The court of inquiry left for 
Key West for a session and once more returned. After a time, 
Spanish authorities bethought them of a similar court, and very 
politely asked if their divers could go down. This was allowed 
them by the consul-general with the stipulation that they remain 
outside the wreck ; for inside, they were informed, was American 
territory. There it stood. Nor did they ever go down within the 
wreck, and very little Spanish diving went on when the officer in 
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charge of it was not about. A large number of unexploded shell 
were recovered, several six pounders, and four of the 6-inch 
guns. There was not much else. The forward turret was never 
located; the after turret was on the bottom, still intact. The 
wrecking master and the dynamite expert showed that dynamite 
was absolutely necessary to recover the after 10-inch guns. The 
authorities were consulted. They were asked to allow the im- 
portation of 200 pounds of the explosive to be stored in their own 
keeping. This was not granted, the Spaniards claiming that their 
court of inquiry was not nearly through its work ; and it was inti- 
mated that Captain Sigsbee wished to change the face of the 
wreck, and so destroy the evidences of an internal explosion. All 
knew what the conclusion of the Spanish court would be. 

Internal explosion, indeed, when every sign, from the external 
pressure on exploded powder tanks to the double-bottom framing 
thrown up to the surface of the water, plainly indicated, that, 
whatever the cause had been, it was certainly foreign to the ship. 
Finally, our court completed its work and went home, while we 
awaited results. 

The Vizcaya and the Oquendo sailed with secret orders. The 
Austrian cruiser Donau came in from New Orleans, and the 
Italian Amerigo Vespucci soon followed. 

The newspaper men were getting nervous, rumor was rife, 
the Spaniards were uneasy. So were we. When would war be 
declared? was the question now. 

“Of course we want war,” said a Spanish army officer. “ We 
know the result, still how can we lose Cuba more honorably?” 

Americans were going home. Every outbound steamer was 
crowded. Cubans as well were leaving. Finally, a despatch 
ordered every officer home except Lieutenant Commander Wain- 
wright. This was the 25th of March. Happy were we indeed— 
and I know Captain Sigsbee was glad to go, too, when the Olivette 
steamed out from the Morro and turned her nose northward 
across the Straits. How delicious was our first breath of fresh 
sea air after having been pent up so long in those filthy waters. 

On April 6, the wrecking operations ceased and all concerned 
went home. The sequel is a well-known story, and as one con- 
templates the glorious victories of the American arms, ashore and 
afloat, one must surely feel that the lives of those seamen lost in 
Havana Harbor were not lost in vain. 
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pe CAPTAIN WEIR’S AZIMUTH DIAGRAM 

By Lieutenant FE. R. McCiune, U. S. Navy 

1e 

11 Captain Weir’s azimuth diagram as furnished to ships bears 
an explanation of only one of the several solutions of the astro- 

al nomical triangle which can be performed with more facility by 

ig using this diagram than by any other method. Directions for solv- 

it, ing problems in addition to the usual one of simply finding the 

p. azimuth where latitude, declination and hour angle are known 

ve are here printed in condensed form, with a view to removing the 
page, and, after cutting it in two pieces, pasting these pieces on 

he the blank margin of the diagram. Any doubt as to the theory and 

he method involved in these solutions will be removed by consulting 
the references to Muir and U. S. Nava INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS. 

e, No explanation of the proper sign to choose is here attempted 

be as this will be made clear only by practice. Therefore, it is well 
to solve a sample problem under each case, assuming the same 

Ve values for all, so that the results will, themselves, be a check on 

a the work. 

as The cases are numbered with reference to the case already 

ch explained on the diagram as Case I. The following small table 

n- offers a ready means of selecting the known and unknown quan- 

al tities and should also be cut out and pasted on a blank space of 

te the diagram. Subscripts a and ¢ indicate arc and time respectively, 

rd and the quantity in parentheses is the one to be found by the 

a solution. 

ed Use as Case I Case II | Case Ifa Case IIIb | Case 1Va | Case IVb 

n- = er aa. ie FF ee 

ad Hour Angle... t | ta a Pe A2—AlIt! Ct 

i Latitude....... Es E L L Li ‘Sy 

in Declination....| d= | (h) h | (d) Le, |. (WD) 
Azimuth.......) (Z) | \4 Zt Ps (C) A2—AI 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SOLVING ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS BY 
WEtr’s DIAGRAM 
(See Muir, 1911, Appendix C, page 756, and U. S. Nava INstTITUTE PRo- 
CEEDINGS, December, 1908, page 1253.) 

In all solutions reckon azimuth from elevated pole. 

Case I].—Given L, d and t to find h and Z (to predict position 
of body, particularly a star). Find Z in usual manner by Case I, 
then convert Z into time and consider as an hour angle. Convert t¢ 
into arc and consider as an azimuth. Use given latitude as latitude, 
and on declination scale read off true altitude, h. 

Case I]I.—Given L, Z and h to find ¢ and d (for star 
identification ). 

(a) Convert azimuth into time and consider as an hour angle. 
Use given latitude as latitude. Consider altitude as declination. 
On horizon circle read off body’s H. A., expressed in arc and con- 
verted into time. 

(b) Use known values of latitude, azimuth and hour angle as 
such and work backward to obtain declination. 

Case IV.—(a) To find course to destination: Use latitude of 
place of departure as latitude. Consider difference of longitude 
converted into time as hour angle. Consider latitude of destina- 
tion as declination, and on horizon circle read off Z—initial course 
required. 

(b) To find distance to destination: Use latitude of place of 
departure as latitude. Consider difference of longitude as azimuth. 
Consider course converted into time as hour angle. Then on 
declination scale read off D, and distance to destination =9go° =D. 
Reduce this value to minutes of arc=nautical miles. 

The following hints will make the use of the diagram very easy 
and convenient : 

Make a number of pins after this fashion 


THUMB TACK ——_—____>- 
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SMALL oimere ne FINISHED 


WELL SHARPENEO 
Place new numerals along horizon circle as follows: 
From equator (90°) to south pole, add, in red ink, numerals 
from 90 to 180, at every fifth graduation opposite to black numer- 
als running from go down to o, thus: 
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go 


° 


85° 
80° 
75° 
etc. 


° 


95 
100° 
105° 
etc. 


From north pole to 105° and from south pole to 75°, place in 
black ink at each fifth division the value of hour angle equivalent 


to the degrees of arc, thus: 
H. 


a oO. Oo & 


I 


2 


A. 


: 20 
: 40 
: 00 
: 20 
: 40 
: 00 


etc. 


Are 
° 


fe) 
5° 
10° 
15 
20 
25 
30 
etc. 


° 


° 


° 


Each degree on the horizon scale being equal to four minutes 
of time, with these new numerals to aid the eye, time can be con- 
verted into arc, and the reverse operation performed, instantly. 
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A STUDY OF THE RATE OF DETONATION APPA- 
RATUS OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 
(METTEGANG’S RECORDER) 

By Russet, B. Munroe 
WITH SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 
By A. J. Strane* 





At the Fifth International Congress of Applied Chemistry at 
Berlin, Dr. Mettegang described * a recording instrument of his 
invention for use in determining the rate of detonation in explo- 
sives. This instrument met with such approval that when, in 1908, 
the testing station of the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh was 
created, Dr. Holmes installed there one of Mettegang’s recorders 
which has been in use ever since. 

As the Mettegang recorder at Pittsburgh differs in details of 
construction from that described in the Reports of the Berlin Con- 
gress and in other publications, it may be well to preface this 
article with a description of the Pittsburgh instrument and its use, 
as given on pages 92 to 95 of Bulletin No. 15 of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Provided all other conditions remain the same, the shattering effect of an 
explosive varies with the velocity with which the explosion wave or ex- 
plosive reaction travels through the charge of the explosive. In explosives 
fired by detonation this movement as measured in definite terms of time 
and length is styled the rate of detonation. 

In every explosion, however initiated, the cross-sectional area that the 
exposed surface of the explosive immediately presents to the exciting 
cause or agent, is a most important factor in determining the final effect. 
In all of the tests of detonating explosives that have been made at the 
Pittsburgh testing station, mercuric fulminate, or a mixture of this sub- 
stance with potassium chlorate alone or with other substances, has been 








* Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 
? Messung der Detonationsgeschwindigkeit von Sprengstoffen, Rept. of 
Berlin Congress, Vol. II, pp. 322-328, Berlin, 1904. 
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used in electric detonators as the exciting cause. To assure the exposure 
of a definite and uniform area of the explosive to the action of the electric 
detonator the explosive is placed in tubes of thin sheet iron, 42 inches (107 
centimeters) in length and 1%4 or 2 inches (3.8 or 5.1 centimeters) in 
diameter. The variations in the diameter of the iron tubes used are per- 
mitted in order to meet the requirements of the different explosives to be 
tested and to allow for the different diameter of the cartridges in which 
they are furnished for use in blasting. 

When the tube has been charged with the desired amount of the ex- 
plosive to be tested, two copper wires are inserted through perforations in 
the tube and cartridge file, at a distance of 1 meter apart, so that the column 
of explosive between these wires is 1 meter long. The copper wires are 
each led to a recording chronograph. A No. 7 electric detonator is inserted 
in the tube, in one end of the column of explosive. The tube with its 
contents is then suspended in the firing chamber, the copper wires are 
connected up to the recording chronograph, and the electric detonator, 
which has been connected to a dynamo electric machine, is fired. Of the 
two copper wires passed through the tube, the one that is nearest the elec- 
tric detonator is ruptured first. As the explosion wave proceeds through 
the column of explosive the second wire is eventually reached and rup- 
tured. The time which elapses between the rupturing of the first and sec- 
ond wire measures the rate at which the detonation proceeds through the 
column of explosive. 

The time which intervenes between the rupturing of the first wire by 
the explosion of the electric detonator and the rupturing of the second 
wire by the detonation of the last layer of explosive at 1 meter’s distance 
from the first wire is measured by means of the Mettegang recorder shown 
in the plate given herewith. 

The primary components of the Mettegang recorder are a soot-covered 
bronze drum so connected to an electric motor that it may be caused to 
revolve at any desired speed up to 105 revolutions per second; a 220-volt 
direct-current motor provided with a rheostat for controlling its speed; a 
vibration tachometer so connected to the bronze drum that the number 
of revolutions of the latter in unit of time are accurately measured for 
any speed between 50 and 105 revolutions per second; induction coils, the 
primaries of which receive their current from an electric-lighting circuit 
having a terminal pressure of 220 volts, and platinum terminals placed 
about .25 millimeter (.o1 inch) from the surface of the rotating drum and 
in circuit with the secondaries of the induction coils, by means of which 
electric sparks are so projected against the surface of the drum as to dis- 
turb its sooty covering and produce tiny bright spots at the point of impact. 
These spots may be easily perceived by the aid of a microscope attached to 
the recorder. 

The drum is 500 millimeter (19.69 inches) in circumference. The edge 
of this drum is provided with 500 teeth which may be made to engage an 
endless screw. A pointer attached to this screw passes over a dial reading 
to hundredths, thus indicating with great precision the distance intervening 
between the spots produced on the soot-covered surface of the drum. The 
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drum is provided with six platinum terminals held by an insulated arm that 
may be so moved as to bring the points within any desired distance from 
the drum. Each one of these points may be put in series with one of the 
secondaries of the induction coils, while the other end of the electric lead 
is grounded to the drum through the base which supports it. Only two of 
the platinum terminals are used in any single firing trial for the determina- 
tion of the rate of detonation in a given explosive; the other four are held 
in reserve for future use. 

In ascertaining by this method the rate at which detonation once initiated 
is transmitted through a column or file of an explosive, the electric current 
used as the medium for transmitting the record is divided into two parts 
by passing it through two equal lamp resistances each of which, at the 
Pittsburgh testing station, consists of a series of from 5 to 20 16-candle- 
power lamps. After independently traversing the cartridge file at the 
initial and final points, the two leads are jointly connected to one of the 
poles of the primary of the induction coil through which the current passes 
to the return conductor. The secondary of the induction coil is then con- 
nected by one pole to the two platinum terminals and by the other pole to 
the base supporting the drum as described. In the induction coil, as is well 
known, any change of tension in the primary coil sets up an induced current 
in the secondary coil, and this mutual induction between the coils results in 
the production of a higher potential difference at the terminals of the 
secondary coil, so that sparks of considerable length and intensity may be 
obtained. In the earlier part of the work at the Pittsburgh testing station 
circumstances were such that coils provided with iron cores were used, and 
all the data for rate of detonation test recorded in this bulletin were ob- 
tained with iron-cored coils. By a readjustment of the apparatus, induction 
coils without iron cores were made to give the desired kind of sparks, and 
such coils have been used in all subsequent tests made at the station. 

The vibration tachometer, by which the speed of rotation of the drum 
is measured, is connected to an auxiliary shaft that engages the main shaft 
of the drum by gears, thus preventing any irregularity in recording the 
speed due to slipping. This tachometer measures the number of rotations 
of the drum, but, as the circumference of the drum is accurately known, 
the distance per second which any point on the periphery travels may easily 
be calculated. Hence, at the highest speed of 105 revolutions per second, 
the distance of travel is 52.5 meters (172.2 feet) per second. At 50 revolu- 
tions it is 25 meters (82 feet) per second. At 86 revolutions, the number 
commonly used in the tests at the station, it is 43 meters (141 feet) per 
second. 

The distance between the spots impressed on the surface of the drum 
are, as has been previously intimated, accurately measured by means of 
the filar eyepiece and the endless screw, the spots being focused on the 
cross hairs of the eyepiece. 

The iron tube containing the cartridge file is suspended in the chamber 
and the explosive is fired. This chamber is a circular pit that was formerly 
used as the well of a gasometer. In adapting the pit to its new use the top 
of the gasometer was cut off and placed at the bottom of the pit on a bed 
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of sawdust, and the space between the gasometer and masonry walls of the 
pit was filled with sawdust. The cover of the pit consists of heavy timbers 
framed together and overlain with 12 inches (30.5 centimeters) of concrete 
reinforced by six I-beams. Four straps extend over the top and down to 
eight “dead men” planted about 8 feet (2.44 meters) below the surface of 
the ground. The pit is 16 feet (4.88 meters) in diameter and 11 feet (3.35 
meters) deep. A manhole in its cover provided an entrance to the interior. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING TEST 


The rate of detonation is measured through a cartridge file 42 inches 
(107 centimeters) in length. In making a test the separate cartridges, 
having the paper cut from their ends to avoid the damping effect to its folds, 
are placed end to end in a sheet-iron tube 42 inches (107 centimeters) long 
and either 1% or 2 inches (3.8 or 5.1 centimeters) in diameter, depending 
upon the diameter of the cartridges used. Two copper wires leading from 
the Mettegang recorder are passed I meter (3.28 feet) apart through the 
cartridge file and firmly secured. The charge thus arranged is suspended 
horizontally in the pit and exploded by an electric detonator placed in one 
end of the cartridge file. The drum of the Mettegang recorder is rotated 
at the desired speed, and the electric detonator is fired by an eléctric firing 
device placed near the recorder. As the wires that pass through the 
cartridge files are broken, spots are formed on the drum, the distance 
between the spots at a constant speed of the drum being proportional to 
the time elapsing between the breaking of the wires. When the peripheral 
speed of the drum is 43 meters (141 feet) per second, the smallest time 


interval which it is possible to measure is ine part of a second, al- 


though with the distance between wires equal to 1 meter (3.28 feet) such 
refinement is not necessary. 

All high explosives are tested in cartridges having a diameter of 1%4 
inches (3.2 centimeters). If an explosive with this diameter fails to det- 
onate completely, cartridges having a diameter of 134 inches (4.4 centi- 
meters) are used. If an explosive should fail to detonate completely with 
13%4 inch (4.4 centimeter) cartridges it is considered unsatisfactory and is 
not eligible for the permissible list. 

If the explosive submitted for tests is not in cartridges of 1% inch (3.2 
centimeter) diameter, it is repacked, care being taken that the specific 
gravity as determined in the physical examination has not been altered. 

The rate of detonation, which is expressed in meters per second, is com- 
puted from the speed of the drum and the distance between the spark 
points, as illustrated in the following example: 

In the test of Carbonite No. 1 on March 20, 1909, the speed of the drum 
was 43,000 millimeters per second and the distance between spark spots 
12.63 millimeters. Therefore, 43,000 millimeters were traversed in one sec- e: 
I __ seconds, and 12,63 millimeters in 12.63, seconds, 
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Hence, 12.63 seconds is the detonation time for a 1-meter length of the or 
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explosive, and one second is the detonation time for “ meters, or a 


3405-meter length of the explosive. 


TuHeE TEsts 

This study was undertaken to determine the maximum variation 
in the calibration of the Mettegang recorder and how best to 
reduce this variation to a minimum. 

The machine was first put in adjustment. That is, all of the 
spark points were brought into line with regard to their distances 
from the drum, and the arm carrying them was adjusted so that 
their travel across the drum was parallel with its surface. To 
adjust the points, the drum was first coated with soot and one 
needle adjusted to just touch the drum, as indicated by a scratch 
produced in but not through the soot on the rotating drum. The 
arm carrying the points was then adjusted so that the point would 
just scratch the drum completely across its face when the arm was 
run back and forth. The other points were then screwed down 
until they just marked the drum when it was rotated. The gradu- 
ation on the graduated screw controlling the vertical movement of 
the arm was noted and called the zero point. The points were 
then raised .22 millimeters and ten shots fired with the drum 
standing still (Table 1). 

















TABLE I 
Electric Detonator M. 1806 A. Spark Gap, .22mm. R. P. S., 0 
| } 
Trial I 2 a ae | 5 6 | 7 | 8 9 10 | Aver. _— 
| 
| | 
I-2...| 3.92) 3.64 3.90 4.31 4.12 3.84| 3.70 3.78] 3.83] 3.55) 3.86 .67 
I-3...| 4.06] 3.84 4.04) 3.97| 4.12) 4.00) 3.83) 4.14) 4.03] 3.87| 3.990] .21 
1-4...) 4.15] 3.77) 4-04 4-15) 4.19) 4.14) 3.98) 4.05] 4,03] 3.71| 4-02| .41 
2-3...| .14] .20| .14|\—.34| .00 16) ig (ga tae ise i 90 
2-4---|  .23) .13) .14)—. 6; .07} .30} .28) .27] .10] .16) .16) .46 
3-4...| .O0Q—.07 “a 18 07 -_ a Mia. ae | he - 34 


























After these 10 shots had been fired, two shots each were fired 
with the points .44, .66 and .88 millimeters from the drum, The 
variation in distance between the craters was not noted, but the 
effect of sparking distance upon the shape of the spark crater was 
observed. 

A set of three readings was then made with the drum running 


go revolutions per second and a spark gap of .22 millimeters 
(Table II). 
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TABLE II TABLE III 
E. D, M. 1806 A. Spark Gap, .22 mm. E. Db. M. 1806 A. Gap No. 1, .44 mm.; 
go R. P.S. No. 2, .22; No.3, -22; No. 4, .44. 90R.P.S. 
: | Max |M 
Trial| 1 | 2 | 3 | Aver.) War Trial) 1 | 2 3. | Aver.| se 
| | | 
I-2..) 4.11) 3.98) 3.92) 4.00) .19 I-2..| 4.14) 4.68) 4.80, 4.54) .66 
1-3. .| 4.25) 4.00) 4-06 4.13] .19 I-3--| 4.40 3.99) 4.64) 4.34 .65 
I-4..| 4.45, 4.22| 4.16) 4.28) .29 I-4..| 4.26] 4.55) 4.84) 4.55) .58 
2-3..| .14) “11 .14} .13} .04 2-3--| .26;—.69—.16\—.20) .95 
2-4..| .34| 24) 24| .27| .10 2-4..| .12/—.13} .20| .03| .33 
3-4..] .20) .13}) .10 











.14/ «10 3-4--|—-.14/—. 56} .36\—.11| .92 
| | | 





Points numbers two and three were then screwed down until 
they just touched the drum and the whole arm then raised .22 milli- 
meters. This made points one and four .44 millimeters from the 
drum, and points two and three .22 millimeters from the drum. As 
it happened, points two and three required just half a turn to 
bring them down .22 millimeters. Hence, not only the effect of 
sparking distance was observed but also whether the rotation 
affected the results. 

One set of three readings was taken with the drum standing 
still and one set was taken with the drum running at 90 revolutions 
per second, with this spark setting (Tables III and IV). 



































TABLE IV TABLE V 
E. D. M. 1806 A. Gap No.1, .44mm.; E. D. M. 1806 A. Gap No.1, 1.10 mm.; 
No, 2, .22; No.3, .22; No. 4, .44. R.P.S., 0. No. 2, .22; No. 3, .22; No. 4, 1.10. R.P.S., o. 

| | cir | ” ‘. 
Trial I 2 3 Aver.| Max. Trial | I 2 3 Aver. 9 
I-2..| 3.79 4.07) 3-97] 3.94) .28 I-2..| 3.94) 3.91) 3.80) 3.88] .14 
I-3--| 3.95) 4.07| 4.25) 4.09) .30 I-3-- 3.98 4.15 3.83) 3.99] .32 
I-4..| 3.95] 4.25) 4.25] 4.15] .30 I-4.-| 4.18) 4.15} 4.03] 4.12] .15 
2-3..| .16} .00} .28) .15| .12 2-3--| .04 .24/ .03]/ .10| .2I 
2-4:-. - 16) 18 326 °.2) <2 2-4..| .2 .24) .23) .24] .OF 
3-4--| .00; .18) .00) .06) .18 3-4.-| .20} .00} .20) 13 .20 

| 











The arm was then raised .66 millimeters and points two and 
three screwed down one turn or .44 millimeters. This made 
points one and four 1.1 millimeters from the drum, and points 
two and three, .22. Two sets of readings were made as before 
(Tables V and VI). 
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TABLE VI TABLE VII 
E. D. M. 1806 A. Gap No. 1, 1.10 mm.; (Four misses in6 shots.) E. D. M. 1806 A. 
No. 2, .22; No.3, .22; No.4, 1.10. 90 R.P.S. Gap, .30mm. 90 R.P.S. Magnetic cores. 
eS Bp, ( 
Trial. 1 2 3. Aver. — Trial I 2 | 3 | Aver. a 
1-2..' 3.84 3.75] 3-93| 3.84) .18 I-2..| 3.41} 3: 64! 3.50] 3-52] .23 
I-3..| 4.02 3.96) 4.18) 4.05) .22 I-3--| 3.46| 3.49 miss| 3.48) .03 
I-4..| 4.03 3.80) 4.32) 4.05) -52 I-4.. 3-41) 3. 75) 3.84) 3.67| .43 
a-3..|. .18 .21] .25) .21| .07 2-3.. ‘osi—. 15) — |—.05] .20 
2-4..' .19 .05| .30| .21| .34 2-4.. -00) ET 3ah 2BE 94 
3-4.. Fae .14| .00] .30 3-4. 05) : mp i Bree 4 
| 











The points were then all adjusted to .22 millimeters from the 
drum, and 2-inch iron rods placed through the center of the induc- 
tion coils as magnetic cores. The rod passing through coil num- 
ber 3 was provided on each end with a thread and two nuts, 
between which a piece of 4x 3-inch strap iron, in the form of a U, 
21 inches between the legs and 5 inches deep, was clamped to form 
a complete magnetic circuit. 

A set of three readings was then taken with a .30-millimeter 
spark gap and the drum running 90 revolutions per second (Table 
VII). The cores were then removed and a set of 10 readings 
taken with a .30-millimeter spark gap and the drum running 
go revolutions per second (Table VIII). 

















TABLE VIII 
E. D. 1806 A. Gap, .30 mm. 90 R. P.S. 

ede. nbs : | 
Trial I 2 | 3 4 Liggaie 7 8 9 | 10 | Aver. 2 eeg 

| | 
I-2..| 4.20) 4.17, 4.16) 4. 28 4.45) 4. 25| 4.29) 4.32) 4. 17 * 12 4.24) .33 
I-3--| 4.33] 4.30 4.34 4.37) 4.45, 4.87) 4.44) 4.45) 4.20) 4 20) 4.38 -67 
I-4..| 4.20] 4.34) 4.24! 4-40) 4.40) 4.60) 4.14] 4.27) 4.00) 4. 03) 4.26) .60 
2-3--| .13] .13| 18} .09| .00) 62 15 13 .03) To 14} .62 
2-4..}| .00) .17) ‘08 .12—.05| .35\—.15| .05\—.17—.09 :02 -34 
3-4..|-—.13)  .04|—. 10! .03 —. 05\—. l27\—. 30! 18 —. 20\—. 7. 12| .34 
. Tt I | | i ' 








In all the preceding tests use was made of a number 7 electric 
detonator to break the circuit. To do this four pieces of num- 
ber 26 B. & S. double cotton-covered copper wire were half hitched 
about the portion of the detonator containing the charge. Use was 
made of a running half hitch (or clove hitch), so as not to kink 


the wire. One of the wires was placed in each of the induction 
coil circuits. 
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Another set of these readings was made with the .30-millimeter 
spark gap and the drum running 90 revolutions per second, but 
dynamite was used in the standard way to break the circuits 
(Table IX). 


TABLE IX 


E. D. 1806 A. Explosive D 1906 A. Gap,.3omm. 90R.P.S. Standard Method 
(Circuit broken with dynamite) 



































| F 
Trial I 2 he yee 5 6 7 8 9 10 | Aver. Ye 

| | | | “4 

| | } | 
I-2..| 4.22| 4.28] 4.08) 4.12) 5.20] 4.24) 4.44| 4.51| 5.35 4.90 4.53] 1.27 
I-3..| 4.34! 4.31] 4.15) 4.26] 5.02) 4.78 4.64 4.26) 4.99) 4.69 4.54.87 
I-4..| 4.16} 4.20] 4.10) 4.14] 4.80 4-40, 4-25 4.70) 4.45| 3.91) 4.31| .89 
2-3...) .12| -03] .07| .14|—.18] .54] .20\—.25\—.36/—.21\—.01| .56 
2-4-'.|—.04/—-08)  .02 -02/—.40) .16\—.19) -19\—.99|—.99,/—. 23, 1.15 
3-4. .|—. 18/—. 11|—. 05 —.. 12/—.. 22 —.. 38: —.. 39 «4A. S4—. 22—. 19} .98 





CONCLUSIONS 

As will be seen from the preceding tables, the distance of the 
spark point from the drum did not materially affect the readings. 
The only noticeable effect was that the percentage of misses 
increased as the spark gap increased. 

The spark crater was not measurably affected in size or shape 
by the sparking distance. In the case of points one and three, it 
consisted of a group of spots in the form of a circular cluster 
approximately } millimeter in diameter, while two and four were 
merely smudges with occasionally a bright spot in the center. This 
was so in all cases save where the iron core was used, when points 
one and three appeared as a line of spots. 

In all cases when the drum was rotating the head spot was taken 
as the point to measure to, and when the drum was at rest the 
center of the cluster was used. 

The iron cores did not seem to appreciably decrease the maxi- 
mum variation, but did increase the percentage of misses. The 
sparks in this case are much more easily read. 

The deficiency in the instrument seems to arise from two sources, 
the character of the spark crater and the method of breaking the 
circuit. 

The first cannot well be remedied without impairing the accuracy 
or the simplicity of the instrument. 

The coils could be so designed as to produce a single intense 
spark, but then this would be only produced at a critical sparking 
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distance. At greater distances no spark would mark the drum, 
and at best there would be a number of sparks as at present. 

Should coils having a magnetic core be used, the period of spark- 
ing would be decreased so as to produce a line of sparks, the head 
of one of which could easily be read, but then the time lag of the 
coils would become an appreciable factor. All of the coils would 
have to be very accurately built, installed and calibrated, and even 
then would not be correct, as there is a slip connection in the 
sparking circuit between the coils and the drum, and this would 
have a varying resistance which would materially affect the accu- 
racy, as the period, and hence the lag, is dependent to a consider- 
able extent upon the resistance of the circuit. 

The only other general type of coil is that producing an 
undamped spark such as is in use at present. 

The question of spark coils does not appear to be as important 
as the method to be used in determining the zero of the instru- 
ment, or, more specifically, the method of breaking the wires. If 
the readings obtained by using a detonator are compared with 
those obtained using dynamite in the standard way, it will be 
seen that the maximum variation obtained using dynamite in the 
standard way is very large. I question whether using dynamite 
in the standard way is a fair one. It does not simulate the condi- 
tions obtained in a standard file in any way save that the wires 
pass through the explosive. 

I cannot see why wires passed through the explosive should be 
broken with any uniformity. In the case of the file, the metal case 
tears the wires apart, and when they are properly kinked over the 
case uniform breaking may be expected. This is not the case with 
the single cartridge. In some cases the wires were found with the 
insulation stripped back for a considerable distance and the wires 
badly elongated, showing that an appreciabie period had elapsed 
before the wires broke. Hence if the wires are of material having 
exactly the same physical constants, a variable enters. 

It would seem that the detonator method is the fairest method, 
as here the wires are so arranged as to insure a fair degree of uni- 
formity in breaking, and the rate of breaking is so high as to reduce 
its effect toa minimum. It would seem that this variation cannot 
be much reduced below .50 millimeter, under the present condi- 
tions, but the instrument should be read as close as possible so as 
not to increase this variation. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 
Previous to the tests by Russell B. Munroe, it was customary to 
calibrate the Mettegang recorder before each series of tests by 
breaking the wires when arranged thus: 








£a hk 


rg 


4 x 8-IncH CARTRIDGE wITH DETONATOR. 


and with the drum running and points .22 millimeter from it. 

Since Munroe raised the question of the accuracy of this method 
of breaking, the wire tests have been conducted by placing the 
8-inch x 14-inch cartridge in a 1%-inch galvanized-iron tube and 
proceeding as before, but with the copper wires kinked on each 
side of the tube at the position where they passed through small 
holes in it. 

Ten shots were fired in this manner with the spark points 
.22 millimeter from the rotating drum (Table X). 


TABLE X 


E. D. M. 1806 A. Explosive ID., 2014 C. Gap, .22 mm. 90 R. P. 5S. 





Distances Read Between Spark Points (millimeters) 




















Trial + aad 
| No. 1-2 No. 1-3 No. 1-4 | No. 2-3 No. 2-4 | No. 3-4 
PALPE SISOS, me OE pt SLA Be | 
coe 2 bas | +4.22) +4.43| +4.43) +.21 0 4.21 te 
Sb aculs.iwei-t | 3.57 | 43-70] +3-91 | +.13 +:34 | +.2!1 
3d. 14 +4.31 +3.95 | +4.00| —.64 —.31 | +.05 
pe ee +4.16| +4.30| +.11 4.25 | 4.14 
sth. ........ 20} 4-94) | ch 3-88 | 3-74 | 26 —.40 | —.14 
Me ces is ool 3.72 | +4.14| +4.30| +.42 +.58,| +.10 
7th | +4.48! +5.40| +4.25| +.92 | —.23 | —1.15 
Sthij de> savvasi | +3.97, +3.95| +4.75 | —-02 +.78 | +.80 
Oth........-+:-,|- 3-95 | 4.258 | +4.18 | -+.30 + .23 —.07 
toth........-.-} +4.74) +5.88 | +5.11 | +1-14 | +.37 —.99 
Average ......| +4.12) +4.37| +4.30| +.23 +.16 | +.01 
Max. Var......| 1.17 2.10 1.37 | 1.96 Ai chivas 1.95 
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TABLE XI 


Actual Corrections for Spark Points. Obtained by Lowering Arm so that Points 
Marked on the Soot 





No. 2-3. | No. 24 No. 3-4 


























No. 1-2 No. 1-3 | No. 1-4 | 
he | | | i ‘ 
+4.16 +4.30 | +4635 21 |; RETA | +19 +.05 
J | 
TABLE XII 
Variation of Average Recorded Distances from Actual Correction 
No, 1-2 No. 1-3 | No. 1-4 No. 2-3 No. 2-4 | No. 3-4 
= | pep tbeel | 
—.04 +.07 | —.05 +.09 | —.03. | —.04 
| | | 
TABLE XIII 
Maximum Variation of Recorded Distances from the Actual Distances 
No. 1-2 | No. 1-3 | No. 1-4 | No. 2-3 | No. 2-4 | No. 3-4 
—.59 | +1.58 | +.76 +1.00 | +.59 | —1.20 





The actual distances between the platinum spark points in the 
direction of the rotation of the drum were laid off on the soot- 
covered drum by lowering the arm supporting the screws until the 
points scratched the soot as the arm was moved in a horizontal 
line (Table XI). 

The following figures were calculated to show the variation 
between the actual correction for spark points (Table XI), and the 
recorded distances (Table X). 


I was more than 1.50 mm. in error. 


“ i “ “ “ 
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In no case was the average of the six corresponding distances 
more than .og millimeter in error (Table XI). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of these tests, as well as from those conducted 
by Munroe and from previous experience with the Mettegang 
recorder, the following conclusions are evident : 

1. The recorded distance between any two spark points may 
be more than 1.50 millimeters in error in either direction 
(Table XIII). 

2. The same result, with narrow limits of error (Table XII), 
may be obtained by lowering the spark points to mark the soot 
coat, as can be obtained by running a series of 10 shots with the 
drum rotating and breaking the wires with high explosive. 

3. The degree of accuracy of reading the distances between the 
spark points is out of all proportion to the accuracy with which 
they are established (Table XIII). 
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THE WAR CRUISES OF H. M. S. KARLSRUHE 


EXTRACTS FROM MY WAR-DIARY 
(CONCLUDED) 


By LizuTENANT Aust 


Free translation by Lreurenant J. H. Kietn, Jr., U. S. Navy 





PROFITABLE Work 


4 September—The following night was very light and clear. 
For the first time since our separation on 6 August we heard from 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm. We heard her radio without, however, 
endeavoring to communicate with her, as we did not wish to give 
away our position. As we well knew, there were 11 English war- 
ships all around us, among them some of our old acquaintances of 
the West Indies. We therefore decided to be as still as a mouse, 
even though we preferred to have an hour of gossip with Lieu- 
tenant Thierfelder. 

5 September.—On the night following we again heard much 
radio work, Among the many secret code messages between the 
English cruisers we heard the report that the steamer Kap Trafal- 
gar had been transformed into an auxiliary cruiser for work on the 
South American coast, and that our gunboat Eber had entered 
Bahia under the commercial flag. Then the land station, Olinda, 
at Pernambuco, reported in Italian to an Italian passenger 
steamer these short but comprehensive sentences: ‘‘ Germans 
before Paris; Russians in Lemberg ; Turkey has declared war on 
the Allies.” 

The Germans before Paris! Then next morning at reveille 


there was a big hullaballoo in the ship. Soon we had forgotten 


all fears that had sprung up at the beginning of the war when the 
declarations of war followed like one blow after another. The 
small grains of truth contained in these few words dispelled all the 
lies which had reached us heretofore. 
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When we met the Asuncion that afternoon she told us that the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm had spent the entire day of 3 September taking 
provisions from her. We must have passed each other at no great 
distance. Thierfelder had left a letter for the captain in which he 
reported his operations up to that time. Although we were very 
sorry not to have seen him, we were pleased to know that he was 
as well off as we were and that he lacked nothing. 

6-8 September.—A fter the Asuncion had transferred the Strath- 
roy’s crew to the Krefeld, the Karlsruhe hurried to the calm place 
where the Strathroy waited for us with her cargo of coal. The 
coaling lasted until 8 September. 

The glowing heat made the coaling a very hard task. The entire 
crew worked during daylight. During the night the crew was 
divided into two watches, which relieved each other every four 
hours. 

These days were the most dangerous, perhaps the only danger- 
ous, ones we had. In the open sea it was not so easy to surprise us. 
Steam was kept up to the highest pressure so that the engines were 
always ready for full power. Of course the guns and torpedo- 
tubes were always kept ready for action. 

But all this changed as soon as we took the steamer alongside in 
order to get coal out of her. Readiness for action was seriously 
interfered with. Should an enemy appear the ships would first have 
to get clear of each other. Then we would have to get rid of the 
coal that was piled all over the deck and thus prevented the service 
at the guns. In any event much time would be lost before the ship 
could have been properly cleared for action. 

This loss of time might be the deciding factor against us if an 
enemy ship should approach our coaling place by night or in 
inclement weather, such as we often suffered, especially in the 
early morning. 

At night all unnecessary lights were doused. On the sea side the 
ships were entirely darkened. Low-powered lights burned only 
in the cargo holds of the steamer and at the most important places 
on the Karlsruhe. On such days the lookouts were doubled and 
only responsible men detailed for this duty. 

9 September.—After filling up with coal we again set out to 
waylay ships. We took Krefeld and Rio Negro along ; one formed 
our eastern scouting face, the other the western. 
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10-13 September.—In order to use as little coal as possible, that 
is, in order to reduce the dangerous coaling days to a minimum, the 
captain stopped the ship. 

As long as no steamer appeared to give us work and diversion 
the time passed slowly and monotonously. Several hours were 
devoted daily to drills, usually “ general quarters.” In the leisure 
hours shark fishing was the best sport. The sharks on the high 
seas are smaller than the giant fishes that inhabit the waters along 
the Mexican gulf coast. They are hardly two meters long. It is 
surprising how quickly these beasts will appear if there is anything 
to be had. A short time after the ship stopped they swarmed 
around under our stern. As soon as they showed themselves the 
shark hooks were put over and some of them were soon caught. 

The shark-shooters, however, had more success than the fishers. 
Several officers on the bridge or on the quarter deck shot the sharks 
whenever, in their eagerness, they showed their heads above water 
trying to grab the hunks of meat that were suspended close to the 
surface. Several of the robbers were sent back to the deep with 
battered heads or shattered spines. 

Every time that the ship stopped for a time to transfer provi- 
sions, etc., from a captured steamer, a school of sharks soon gath- 
ered near our stern. Soon the rifles were busy cracking away at 
them. 

14 September—We were beginning to grow impatient because 
no smoke clouds came in sight. During the night of 14 September 
the engines suddenly went ahead from “ Stop ” to a high speed. 
We hurried to the bridge and saw the lights of a steamer ahead of 
us. The captain waited until the gray of morning and then set out 
for her. Her patriotic colors on her smoke-pipe were very pleasing 
to us: “ Black, white, red” ; much more pleasing than the English 
flag which she soon hoisted. As she paid no attention to our polite 
flag signal but kept going ahead undisturbed, we had to make our 
meaning plain by firing a blank shot. That worked at once. 

The steamer was the Highland Hope of the Nelson Line. She 
was heading for Argentina to take a cargo of cold-storage meat to 
England. For this purpose she had been fitted out with a brand 
new cold-storage plant. In order not to delay her return to 
England she had been amply provisioned and coaled beforehand 
so that she would not have to stop to do this before starting back. 


_ 
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In addition to all these useful presents the Englishman brought 
us a complete file of English newspapers. These included even the 
illustrated papers. We saw, for the first time, pictures of the war. 
You can imagine how eagerly we all pounced on them as soon as 
the prize officer sent them aboard. Ina very short time they dis- 
appeared in the mess rooms, officers’ rooms and the men’s quarters. 
As the newspapers contained some news items which would be of 
service in our operations (as, for instance, the steamer schedules, 
the arrival of strange warships in the various harbors, etc.), the 
captain ordered the prize officer to be sure that hereafter all the 
newspapers were sent to the bridge. It was very funny to see how 
one after another stole into the chart house to get a peep at the 
papers. The captain himself would get so interested in the news 
that it was hard to drag him away from them to dictate the answers 
that were to be signalled to the prize officer who sat over there 
impatiently swearing that he would not “ find ” any newspapers on 
the next steamer. But he did it just the same and the same pro- 
ceeding would be repeated, everybody on the bridge quickly 
interesting himself in the newspapers. 

The articles were neither easy nor good to read. Only after 
much labor could we wade through all the thick lies and finally 
reach a few words of truth and, in spite of all the twisted and 
hidden meanings, arrive at a picture of the approximate condition 
of affairs in Europe. We knew what value to place on the lies. 
After our experiences in San Juan and Wilemstad we did not 
expect much else. It was more difficult to understand the hate 
which was attached to everything German. Even the better papers, 
like the Jllustrated London News, made no secret of this. None 
of us expected this attitude from a nation that prided itself 
throughout the world on its position and associations. In the 
middle of this slander were the Kaiser and the Crown Prince. Of 
the generals, General von Kluck seemed to have drawn most of the 
British hate. Hair-raising stories were told of him. From this 
we gathered that he had been the most successful general in the 
west, and, as we later discovered, we were correct. After Kluck 
came all the other generals, the other officers and then the entire 
army with their atrocities. And these papers were distributed 
throughout the world on thousands of steamers ! 

In our anger we cast the yellow sheets aside, only to get them 
back again shortly after, because they were the sources of our only 
reports. 
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The captain undertook to clip and paste the worst lies and 
slanders. In this way he gathered a thick folio, He called it “ The 
Gathering of Lies.” 

Up to this time we had had the luck to meet nothing but 
English steamers, even though this main artery of commerce was 
used by many neutral steamers. While we were going through 
the regular work of transferring the crew to the Krefeld, taking 
over the radio apparatus, provisions, etc., a larger steamer was 
sighted which, from her radio conversation, we knew to be the 
Spanish steamer Reina Victoria Elena of the Compania Maritima 
of Barcelona. The reports from the radio rooms were substan- 
tiated by the outward appearance of the vessel and the Spanish 
mail flag which she flew, so that the captain decided not to search 
her. When she came in sight she asked, by radio, for our name 
and would not keep quiet. As her ceaseless questioning finally 
grew tiresome, the captain sent her the answer, “ Convoying 
British ships.” Even though we gave this answer as weakly as 
possible, an English ship, in our immediate neighborhood, could 
not help but pick it up. Of course, she immediately questioned the 
Spaniard concerning the remarkable “ convoy ” of which she knew 
nothing. But the Spaniard would not answer her. Instead the 
Spaniard asked her name, which she gave in such an indistinct 
manner that we could not make it out. The Spaniard then gave 
the Englishman her position. 

This incident was rather unfortunate for us. Until that time 
we had been lucky enough to conceal the scene of our operations. 
And now, because of this accident, everything might be ruined. 

The captain decided to leave the commercial route to Europe for 
a while and to go instead to the route to North America in order to 
try his luck. Highland Hope was blown up. Then the Karlsruhe 
with her two attendant steamers headed westward. 

15 September.—We arrived in the track of the sailing ships. 
Since the beginning of the war we had not as yet run across a 
sailing vessel. On this day we met two. The first was a three- 
masted, full-rigged ship flying the Norwegian flag. A large 
sailing vessel under full sail is a beautiful sight, especially in the 

trade-wind region where the sun shines from a cloudless sky down 
on the azure blue ocean. The ship hove to at our order. She was 
the Sorfareren of Christiansand. She came from New Caledonia 
and was carrying a cargo of chromium for a Nurenberg firm to 
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Gothenburg. Therefore the captain was treated very politely. We 
were so fortunately, situated that we could present him with half 
of a freshly slaughtered sheep and some new potatoes, which 
caused the captain no end of wonderment. He received this most 
gratefully and acknowledged our flag signal, “ Pleasant voyage,” 
with the same wish. 

i The second sail hove in sight that afternoon. She was a three- 
masted bark, apparently also a Norwegian. The captain decided 
not to stop her. 

During the last eight days we had captured only one steamer. 
We now had to plan on filling up our bunkers. The coal supply 
was never permitted to fall below a certain amount, because we 
had to be ready for almost anything, such as meeting enemy war- 
ships and being pursued for a long time. 








17 September.—We were rather downcast over our bad luck in 
having to leave the main commercial lane when our lookout 
reported: “Smoke, four points on port bow,” and the ship 
immediately livened up. Eight bells had just been struck. The 
steamer—it was a steamer—fell, so as to speak, in the middle of 
our soup at dinner. 

Of course the mastheads appeared over the horizon first. Very 
quickly thereafter came the smoke-pipe. And then, for a long 
time nothing more showed up, the smoke-pipe growing longer and 
longer. Mirages are rare in these waters. Therefore the steamer 
must have an especially long funnel. And this was the case as 
we soon discovered. Even when at a great distance away she 
hoisted the English flag. 

Indrani was the name of our new acquaintance. Her home port 
was Liverpool. She seemed to be new and in excellent condition. 
The officers in their clean white tropical uniforms stood around 
on the bridge, where we also noted some especially fine and com- 
fortable Madeira chairs. The Chinese crew were dressed in 
freshly washed, light-blue garments. We hoped that this ship 
would be laden with general merchandise. All eyes were glued 
on the signal flags of the prize-quartermaster. Then he signalled: 
“6700 tons Pocahontas coal from Norfolk to Rio de Janeiro.” 
It seemed as if the English actually knew that we were on our way 
to replenish our coal supply! Our joy was all the greater because 
this was so unexpected. 
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The /ndrani had all the conveniences of the Strathroy, and, in 
addition, was fitted with a radio. She would, therefore, make an 
excellent collier for us. It did not take long to make the change in 
her. Except one machinist who did not mind serving us, which 
service we gratefully accepted, the rest of the English wandered 
over to the Krefeld ; the first officer of the Rio Negro, Jalaes, took 
command of the /ndrani ; Ensign of Reserves Hentschel, two petty 
officers and four seamen went aboard as the military crew, and the 
work was finished. 

The English captain of the Jndrani was favorably disposed. 
When the prize officer received orders from our captain to pass the 
word to our captured crews he always preferred to go to this 
captain. He seemed to take precedence over the other captains. Of 
course, the captured crews were not allowed to have any weapons. 
But the /ndrani captain had a shotgun to which he was attached. 
He therefore requested permission to keep it. It was kept for him 
on the Karlsruhe and returned to him when he left. He was very 
thankful to our captain for this favor. 

The Indrani had North American newspapers. They were 
better than the English, in that instead of the low-down hatred they 
catered to harmless sensationalism. Of course, they did not lie any 
less because of this. Much fun was caused by an article in which 
were described the extensive orders issued by the English Admi- 
ralty in regard to finishing the Karlsruhe. The ships sent out from 
England were not to return until our beautiful ship had been sunk. 
We were not a little pleased to note that we had become obnoxious 
to the British! In the beginning we often read in the newspapers 
about our wonderful adventures. In San Juan de Porto Rico we 
were described as “ captured,” later on (in any English newspaper ) 
we were “sunk,” then again we were only “ disabled,” and now 
we again seemed to be hale and hearty, so much so that all the ships 
that surrounded us—and we knew from their radio calls that there 
were not less than 22!—were unable to “disable” us. For this 
purpose four more armored cruisers were sent out. How did we 
escape them! 

The /ndrani was left behind with the Rio Negro and the Krefeld. 
We set out with the Asuncion to coal, in much better humor than 
we were in during the forenoon. 

18-19 September.—Protected by a heavy fog we began this coal- 
ing. It lasted one day and one night. The next day was a day of 
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rest for the exhausted crew. Then we headed for our old place 
north of the Island Fernando Noronha and lay in wait. 

20 September—On the way there we paid a short visit to the 
Indram and Krefeld in order to find out how our English wards 
were getting along. They had been behaving perfectly. We took 
the Krefeld and Rio Negro with us, leaving the Indrani behind. 

21 September—wWe did not have to wait long. On the first 
morning after our arrival the cheerful report of the lookout told 
of the approach of a steamer. 

We hardly had to move out of our tracks. The steamer headed 
exactly for us. When she had arrived near enough so that we 
could make out her flag we suffered a slight disappointment ; she 
flew the colors of Holland. She was the Maria, old and rather 
neglected looking, and was loaded down. 

The signal from our prize officer changed our disappointment to 
joy. The Maria was under the charter of a London firm, carrying 
wheat from Portland (Oregon) to Belfast and Dublin. Ship and 
cargo were therefore confiscated and liable to destruction. 

We figured out that this cargo was sufficient to provide bread for 
the entire population of London for 14 days, and so we thought: 
“Whoever digs a grave for somebody else is likely to fall in 
it himself!” 

While the crew of the prize was being transferred and the 
explosives were being made ready, a second steamer on a southerly 
course hove in sight to the westward. The Krefeld remained with 
the Maria in order to pick up our men after the explosion and to 
wait for the steamer to sink. The soft-hearted English captains 
had begged our captain not to send them away again when a 
steamer was about to be sunk. They also wanted to see this scene! 
The captain granted their wish. 

The Karlsruhe then hurried away to attend to the latest arrival. 
The pipes of the boatswain’s mates on watch blew all over the ship: 
“The reserve prize crew be ready to leave the ship!” Good 
enough! We certainly had our hands full! 

Even at a great distance we could, by means of the telescope, 
make out in the clear atmosphere the red English commercial flag. 

The steamer was the Cornish City. Her home port was Bide- 
ford. She was bound to Rio de Janeiro with 6400 tons of Cardiff 
coal for the English Brazilian Coal Co. We were especially pleased 
with this, because several hours previously the captain of the Mara 
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had told us that the English cruiser Glasgow, loaded down with 
coal, had left Rio de Janeiro in order to chase the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm, and that the coal company was now short of coal. The 
coal we had captured was evidently consigned to the English com- 
pany that had supplied their cruiser. 

The Cornish City was an old steamer that had seen much service. 
We did not have the necessary men to convert her into another 
collier. As we were well supplied with coal for the present the 
captain decided to sink this prize. 

About half the crew were English, the other half Chinese. 
They were transferred to the Rio Negro that had followed us. 

Then the steamer was bombed. She filled rapidly and sank. 

The Krefeld arrived just in time to witness the sinking. 

A very successful day lay behind us. But before the Cornish 
City sank we heard strong radio messages being sent by the 
English steamer Amazon. This was a large passenger steamer of 
the English Royal Mail S. P. Co. If we captured her this would 
crown the day. The excitement was intense while the increased 
lookouts searched the horizon. 

Meantime it grew dark. About 10.00 p. m. the lights of a 
steamer were seen to the eastward. Of course we all had hopes 
that this was the Amazon, and so we gayly pounced on her. As the 
captain expected to find many neutral passengers on her he decided 
not to hold her up until daylight. 

The night was thick. Heavy rain and squalls passed over us all 
night. Several times we lost sight of the light. 

22 September.—The breaking day brought us a sad disappoint- 
ment. Ahead of us rolled a small ship heading north. On closer 
approach she, in order to increase our anger, hoisted the Italian 
flag. 

The steamer was the Ascaro of Genoa. She was carrying corn 
from Rosario to St. Vincent (Cape Verde). Like most steamers 
of that nation she looked dirty and very neglected. When the 
prize officer returned from his work he seemed weak in the 
stomach from the terrible odors that pervaded the steamer. 

Her papers were absolutely clear, so we had to respectfully 
permit her to continue on her way. 

But we soon received our reward for the tomfoolery that the 
Italian had perpetrated on us. While the prize crew was going 
over to the Italian, a second steamer hove in sight to the north- 
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westward. She hoisted her flag at once, which we immediately 
recognized as a beautiful, large and new Union Jack. The 
Britisher had mistaken us for a friendly cruiser and could not 
imagine why we were hurrying to meet her. She then hoisted an 
enormous flag at the masthead so that we could see her better. But 
soon she seemed to smell a mouse; the red cloth was quickly 
hauled down and was never sighted again. 

The case of this steamer was similar to that of most of the 
others. They never suspected anything as we steamed toward 
them, always thinking we were a British cruiser. What else could 
they meet on the free ocean except warships of the sea-ruling 
Britannia? They never thought of meeting a German man-o’-war 
until they saw us hoist our war flag. Later on, however, when the 
press reports showed that many steamers were disappearing, the 
English captains seemed to get an inkling of the true state of 
affairs. After that we occasionally held up a steamer and found 
that the men had already packed up their clothes and had cleared 
away the boats ready for lowering. 

About 6.40 a. m. we captured the steamer Rio Ignassa from 
London. She was carrying 4800 tons of coal from Newcastle to 
Rio de Janeiro. The crew consisted entirely of Englishmen. 

She was sentenced to be sunk for the same reason that the 
Cornish City was sunk. 

While we were doing this a steamer came in sight heading 
straight for the Karlsruhe. When ordered by flag signal she came 
close aboard and stopped. She carried the Swedish flag, was 
named Princess Ingeborg (Axel Johnson and Co., of Stockholm), 
was loaded with merchandise and passengers, among them several 
German ladies and children, and was heading for South America. 
Her papers were quickly examined and she was then released. 

The captain first decided to fill up our bunkers before sinking the 
prize. But this was given up because of the heavy sea. The 
English captain assured us that he did not have very good coal and 
that we would surely soon meet other steamers that would bring us 
better fuel. This agreed with our own expectations. 

The Rio I gnassa was bombed in two places, namely, in the shaft- 
alley and forward in the “collision room.” She sank rapidly, 
heeling over at the finish. This was the first steamer we saw sink 
in the daytime. Shortly before she heeled over one of her flags 
broke out and it was the letter “Q” which means: “I wish to 
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signal you.” Of course nobody had remained on board. It was 
another trick of the bogey man. 

This steamer also brought many newspapers. In one of the 
illustrated papers was a good picture of the sinking of the Maing. 
The ship, about half sunk, continued to fire her guns at her more 
powerful and more numerous foes. The picture was pasted up in 
the men’s quarters and the necessary remarks added to it. 

The press reports that concerned us were now being translated 
and made up into a sort of ship-newspaper which was distributed 
among the men. 

Pause! 

23-27 September.—Since leaving the home country the Karls- 
ruhe had, barring a few short stops, been underway constantly. 
The boilers and engines can be called the heart of the ship. In 
order to keep her well and strong these must be overhauled from 
time to time. 

As all the English warships were, to all appearances, a good 
distance away; we decided to use several days for this purpose. 
A surprise by an enemy cruiser would have been fatal to us at 
such a time because the engines were not ready. In order to pre- 
vent a surprise we proceeded a good distance to the westward out 
of the commercial highway. 

The other ships also needed repairs and so they used these days 
for the same purpose. The ship was pretty badly damaged by the 
constant coaling. The paint on the side had been worn away and 
the rust showed through in many places. Very little of the deck 
linoleum remained. The bare steel came through all over. The 
first officer did his best to remedy these conditions. 

Other than this, these days were much like the days when we 
lay in wait without sighting anything. 

The shark hooks were broken out. The officers amused them- 
selves shooting sharks. During spare hours we hunted places free 
of coal dust in order to sheep or read. 

The best gathering place was still the navigating bridge which 
was always clean. 

As long as the quarter-deck and the remainder of the main-deck 
was covered with a deck-load of coal there remained only the 
poop to go to in order to get some fresh air, but even this was no 
good when the wind blew the coal dust around. As soon as the 
coal on the quarter-deck was passed down to the bunkers the after 
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end of the main-deck was thoroughly scrubbed down. Then we 
had a place “to promenade” and “to Miiller” [evidently the 
Miller physical exercises], of which we were all in need. The 
captain also enthusiastically joined us in these physical exercises. 

After the evening meal the men would gather on the foc’s’le, 
the officers on the bridge, and listen to the music. Our ship’s 
band was gathered after much work before the ship left home. 
Their performances were better than those of other ships’ bands, 
barring the regularly organized government bands. 

Every Sunday the captain held a short service on the quarter- 
deck. The band then played on the after-deck. Refreshments 
and cigarettes were also served to the men. 

The steamers accompanying us were always invited to these 
concerts. On the Krefeld several hundred Englishmen, French- 
men, Chinese, negroes, etc., would crowd the rail on the side 
toward us, all listening to the strains of “ Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land, tiber Alles” and the “ Watch on the Rhine,” which were 
always sung as a finale. The repertoire of our band was very 
extensive. The latest opera hits were played as readily as the 
oldest Prussian ballads. 

One day our men got up a real minstrel show on the foc’s’le. 
There were plenty of comedians among them. Their efforts were 
rewarded by heavy salvos of laughter. One of the mates dis- 
covered that he possessed poetical talent, and one day he showed 
this to an astonished but thankful audience. 

And day after day the wonderful sun continued to shine down 
upon the endless, deep-blue surface as if there were nothing more 
peaceful than this poor earth. It is a pleasant feeling to wake up 
in the morning and know that the sun is shining! 

The captain would invite several of us to dine with him nearly 
every evening at dinner, and on Sunday to lunch. Of course, the 
conversation soon got around to the political situation at home, and 
from that it was not much of a jump to our relatives. Nobody 
knew anything definite about his own. The last letters were 
written at the end of June. This one had a father, that one a 
brother or brother-in-law in the field. But no one knew on which 
front they were serving. The captain always drank a toast to the 
welfare of our loved ones at home. 
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Our Best WEEK 


28 September.—After completing her repairs, the Karlsruhe 
proceeded to her coaling place. On the way we met the Asuncion. 
She had emptied the Strathroy’s bunkers and then sunk her. The 
Strathroy crew transferred to the Krefeld. 

29-30 September.—While coaling we received the joyful news 
that the Fortress of Maubeuge had surrendered with 40,000 men, 
four generals and 400 guns. We even received news of the Emden 
and were very pleased about her successful cruise. 

1 October.—Loaded to the limit with coal, we started back to 
our region of operations on 1 October. The entire main-deck and 
quarter-deck were piled about 1 meter high with coal. The ship 
did not ride the high seas very well, vibrating as each large wave 
passed under her. 

2 October.—The following day the Asuncion brought as a lot 
of important telegrams. 

Our auxiliary cruiser Kap Trafalgar had been sunk. That was 
a sad message. 

Our cruiser squadron was on its way to South America. The 
English cruisers Good Hope, Monmouth and Glasgow had started 
to the southward. We were anxious to learn the result of the 
events that would soon take place off the west coast of Chili. In 
addition to those named above, three other English warships had 
rounded Cape Horn. 

A great coal famine existed in Brazil. In the large cities only a 
limited amount of electric lighting was permitted. The trains had 
reduced their schedules. (We thoroughly understood the reason 
for this!) The government had forbidden the export of coal. If, 
even in spite of this, the English ships left Brazilian harbors 
“loaded down with coal,” then we knew how poorly the neutrality 
laws were being observed, which must not be ascribed entirely to 
the bad feelings of the Brazilians but mainly to the pressure which 
England exerted upon them. 

3-5 October—For two days we lay in wait without results. 
About noon of the third day the Krefeld, that had been sent by the 
captain several miles to the eastward, sent us the signal: “I havea 
steamer in sight.” 

The vessel was steaming to the eastward of the usual trade lane. 
Therefore she could not have a very clear conscience! 
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This time the chase lasted two hours, Therefore our joy was 
all the greater when we received the report: The English steamer 
Farn has 7000 tons of the best Cardiff coal bound for Montevideo 
from Barry. As the Chinese and German crew of the Strathroy 
had been relieved of their duties, this cargo saved their lives. She 
would take the place of the Strathroy. Lieutenant of Reserves 
Lubinus would be her new captain. 

The captain had planned to send this coal to our cruiser squadron 
later on when their scene of operations was nearer and definitely 
known. 

According to the story of the captain of the Krefeld, the English 
crews took a great part in the chase of the Karn. As soon as they 
saw the smoke clouds of the steamer they reported the fact to the 
captain and officers. During the chase they made bets as to the 
nationality of the steamer. Most of them wanted to bet on the 
English. When the flag was recognized they yelled in delight. 
The chase caused as much excitement, and apparently as much 
pleasure, for the Englishmen as it did for us. 

The captain of the Farn, no doubt, pulled a long face when he 
climbed the Krefeld’s gangway and was met by the sound of his 
countrymen’s voices. 

The captains of the steamers living on the Krefeld must have 
had mixed feelings as they watched the undisturbed operations of 
the German cruiser. They, of course, knew nothing of our worries, 
the constant lookout for enemy radio messages and the frequent 
signs of the approach of enemy warships. I wonder what the 
captain of the Strathroy thought, he who had witnessed the Karls- 
ruhe’s operations since 1 September. 

At the beginning, when approached on the subject, the English- 
men aired their views in words somewhat as follows: “ Just you 
wait! Before long our cruisers will be at your heels and then your 
little hour will come.” Finally, however, they lost these hopes. 
And when anybody reminded them of their “navy ” they would 
bite their lips and commence to swear. 

On this very day an English warship patrolling between Cape 
Verde and South America came in our immediate vicinity. During 
the night his radio became so “howling” loud that the captain 
decided to steam several miles to the eastward. We stopped about 
30 miles to the eastward of the usual trade lane. 
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6 October.—This time the Rio Negro was lucky. About 
4.00 p. m. we received a report from her concerning the English 
steamer Niceto de Larrinaga. The prize crew went over. We, 
who remained aboard the Karlsruhe, pictured the usual procedure. 
Soon after the arrival of the prize officer the steamer crew would 
be gathered together. After the reports of the prize officer in 
regard to cargo, nationality, destination, etc., had been signalled 
over by the prize quartermaster the captain would signal back 
his decision: The steamer should be sunk. We pictured the prize 
officer informing their captain—a biting of the lips and then the 
usual nod (“ All right, sir ”)—then a word to the gathered crew; 
all hurriedly disappear below decks. We knew that they were now 
packing their clothes and trinkets and would soon appear once 
more. The boats would be stowed and made ready for lowering. 

Soon the captain himself would appear, chronometer and other 
nautical instruments under his arm. He had saved what was really 
valuable. 

The Niecto de Larrinaga had a cargo of 8000 tons of oats and 
corn from Buenos Aires for London. Her crew and provisions 
went aboard the Krefeld. She herself took the road of all her 
predecessors except those we were using as colliers. 

The steamer had a radio outfit. Like all the other steamers, 
she made not the slightest attempt to call English warships to her 
assistance, and even though the chase would only last one hour, she 
must have known that several ships were in the vicinity, and these 
would have known we were a German cruiser from the message. 

We noted in her radio logs that she had been warned of us by 
the Bristol. The cruiser had advised her to steam about 30 miles 
to the eastward of the usual steamer tracks. It was her bad luck 
to follow this advice and run right into our arms, because we had 
gone that far to the eastward to escape the English cruiser. 





The English captain was very astonished to be captured in spite 
of his caution. But he was still more astonished when our prize 
officer told him that we knew his course and had tracked him out 
there. Then, he said, we had probably caught the steamer that 
left Buenos Aires with him and was travelling the same course. 
The prize officer increased the captain’s sorrow by saying that we 
were unfortunately delayed in capturing another steamer, whére- 
upon the old man harmlessly remarked that we had better wait 
until morning ; there were three of them leaving Buenos Aires at 
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the same time, and the third one, which was slower than his ship, 
would surely pass along here. 

7 October—We did not have to wait long for the expected 
steamer. About 7.00 a. m. she came in sight. We steamed ahead 
slowly to meet her. She anticipated her fate and hoisted the 
English flag when still a great distance away. At 8.00 o’clock we 
stopped the steamer Lynrowan. The calculation came out correctly. 
The captain did not seem to be surprised when the prize officer, 
this time more truthfully, assured him that we had been waiting for 
him since yesterday. Soon thereafter he was greeting his colleague 
on the Krefeld. They probably were very angry because the third 
one, or rather the first one, had had more luck and escaped us! 

The captain had his sick wife and a young nurse on board. They 
were the first feminine guests on the Krefeld and were received 
with a great outburst of enthusiasm. 

The Lynrowan had a cargo of 5000 tons of corn, sugar and 
tallow in hogsheads, and 12 automobiles received at Buenos Aires 
and bound for Liverpool. 

The gunnery officer, Lieutenant (J. G.) von dem Borne, had 
begged the captain to give him this prize as a target for gunnery 
practice. After the Krefeld, with her Englishmen, had disap- 
peared over the horizon, we made a run at extreme range, using 
target-praectice ammunition, and then made several runs at close 
range ussg: reduced charges. 

The steamer Lynrowan sank about 3.00 p.m. The cargo hatches 
burst open when the ship was down deep under the water, and all 
the buoyant contents of the cargo holds, above all, several hundred 
hogsheads of tallow, shot to the surface. The captain tried to 
destroy this extensive field of wreckage by making several runs 
back and forth across it. But the hogsheads persisted in coming 
back in one bunch. The sharks gathered at once and fought over 
the lumps of tallow floating out of the splintered casks. The 
sharks experienced a rare thing, for these regions, in their hunt 
for game; numerous fat rats were running around on the casks 
trying to save themselves from the wreck. 

It is not entirely safe to steam over a spot where a ship has 
recently been sunk. All sorts of wooden articles, such as yards, 
poles and cargo booms, break loose down in the depths and shoot 
up to the surface with great force. The force that tears them 
away down below is sufficient to break the heavy shrouds, etc., that 
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hold them in place. Even boats often break loose from their 
lashings and appear on the surface. In order to prevent their 
playing the role of traitors and later on giving away the sinking of 
the ship, it is advisable to punch holes in them before blowing up 
the ship. I consider it possible for the heavy timbers shooting up 
to the surface to actually pierce the ship’s bottom. 

The Englishmen on the Krefeld heard our firing and decided that 
we were in action. In their agitation they began to cause trouble. 
The next day the captain had this case investigated. It appeared, 
however, to have been entirely harmless. 

From the Argentine newspapers which we found on board the 
last two steamers we discovered that Admiral Cradock had taken 
the Good Hope with him to the southward and had therefore 
shifted his flag. The Good Hope, Monmouth and Glasgow had 
remained in Montevideo for several days and celebrated just as 
they would have done during peace. Cradock and his flag lieu- 
tenant, Cumming, were pictured as heroes in all the newspapers. 
But there is no use in grumbling over the unfriendly actions of the 
neutral Uruguayans. 

8 October.—The first rays of the rising sun had barely begun to 
paint the eastern heavens red when another steamer was sighted. 
She set her flag at once but soon hauled it down again when she 
recognized us. But we did not have to see her flag to recognize 
the colors of her smoke-pipe—blue funnel with black top and a 
broad white band—as belonging to one of the English steamers of 
the firm of Lamport and Holt of Liverpool. We were close 


aboard her by 7.00 o’clock. On her stern was the proud name 
: y 7 


Cervantes. 

The signal of the prize officer told us the following: “ 4500 tons 
of cargo, fodder, sugar, hides and wool. The steamer came from 
South America and is heading for Liverpool. The crew consists 
of 43 men, practically all of whom are English, including four 
passengers from Punta Arenas and Rio Grande do Sul.” These 
four were something new and were thankfully received as a wel- 
come diversion. 

After these 47 were received by their compatriots and fellow- 
sufferers in captivity on the Krefeld—the transshipment was 
accomplished very quickly this time because they had all pre- 
viously packed their clothes—the prize officer went ahead with the 
blowing-up. He had devised a new scheme (the memory of 
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Bowes Castle still rankled!): the bombs were secured outboard 
below the water-line. We all anxiously awaited the result, and 
this time we were not disappointed. The explosion tore a great 
hole in her. The steamer sank very rapidly. About noon she 
painfully rose up out of the water for the last time and then shot 
stern first down into the depths. 

There were now about 300 involuntary guests aboard the 
steamer Krefeld. The captain decided it was time to send these 
unnecessary eaters away. He therefore called Captain Vieth 
aboard for a conference. A neutral harbor, not too near, had to 
be chosen for their landing. The captain decided on Teneriffe as 
being the best suited for the purpose. 

In order to get an idea of the “ chaos of races’ on the Krefeld, 
attention is invited to the following summary. On the 11 steamers 
captured since 1 September (excluding Bowes Castle) there were: 

205 Englishmen (of whom two were women) 
8 Finns 
Russians 
Belgian 
Frenchmen 


be N 


Total of 223 citizens of enemy countries. 


107 Chinese 
22 Spaniards 
10 Hollanders 
13 Swedes 
4 Americans 
2 Italians 
3 Chilians 
4 Norwegians 
1 Dane 
3 Swiss 
2 Mexicans 
1 Ecuadorean 
1 Cuban 
1 Greek 
t Arab (Mohammedan) 


Total of 175 citizens of neutral countries. 

All told there were, therefore, 20 different nationalities! 

But before the steamer was released another addition arrived. 
About 11 p. m. the lights of a steamer hove in sight and we brought 
her to with a blank shot about midnight. In answer to our ques- 
tion she signalled back : “ Pruth of London.” 
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She had 2300 tons of barley and 3800 tons of saltpeter from 
Chili and was proceeding to St. Vincent under charter. 

We intended to sink the steamer the next day. After sending 
a watch crew aboard her she remained stopped close to us. 

9 October.—Early in the morning the crew of the Pruth was 
transferred and then the vessel was sunk. She sank about 10 
o’clock. 

Shortly after noon we stopped the Spanish mail steamer Cadiz. 
Her decks swarmed with passengers, and, of course, they all ran 
to the side towards us in order to stare at us, thereby giving the 
large steamer a heavy list. 

Those passengers capable of judging such things must have 
wondered concerning the appearance of our ship. The results of 
the constant coaling could not be erased entirely. There was only 
one thing as immaculately white as it was during peace times and 
that was our flag. 

They could not help being astonished over the appearance of 
our cutter’s crew. They thought we were approaching starvation. 
But that was not the way our men looked; the excellent, sufficient 
and ever-fresh supplies of our prizes agreed with them remarkably 
well. The sun had burned them a reddish brown. They looked 
like Indians. We could have used them as medical advertise- 
ments. The cutter’s crew were not exceptions to the general rule. 
The all-around physical condition of the men was very good. Had 
it not been it would have been impossible for them to have stood 
the strenuous work of coaling and hoisting cargo out of steamers 
in this glowing heat. Naturally the firemen suffered most from 
the effects of the heat. Therefore they did not appear to be so 
robust and full of strength and health as did the seamen. But 
even among them there were none seriously ill. 

The steamer Cadiz was released very soon and then showed her 
gratitude by a vigorous blowing of the steam-whistle which we 
answered with pleasure. In addition we sent her a flag signal: 
“ Pleasant trip.” 

10 October.—During the early morning hours we again stopped 
and released a neutral steamer. This time it was a Norwegian 
named Bergenhus. 

The time had come again when we had to plan on filling up 
our coal bunkers. We headed for the rendezvous of the Asuncion 
and Farn. 
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Our most successful week lay behind us. Our last coaling on 
1 October had certainly paid for itself. Since 5 October we had 
captured a steamer each day. 


TAKING LEAVE 

11 October.—About three o’clock the following afternoon, as the 
Karlsruhe approached the place where the Asuncion waited, the 
lookout reported three steamers ahead. He was scolded for not 
being able to count up to three. He refused to change his opinion, 
and soon we, on the bridge, could make out six mastheads that 
were soon followed over the horizon by three vessels. One was 
running away at high speed. The others remained quietly lying 
where they were. At the same time our radio operator reported 
that the Asuncion was yelling for help as she was being chased 
by an enemy ship. The running steamer therefore could not be 
other than the Asuncion. We quieted her and soon thereafter she 
appeared over the horizon. 

Meantime the Karlsruhe had increased her speed and was 
rapidly approaching the other two steamers. One of them hoisted 
the German flag. That was the Farn! The other pulled and 
hauled on the English flag. We had to laugh! 

Captain Lubinus then told us the following story: Shortly 
before the Karlsruhe came in sight a steamer appeared at the 
rendezvous flying the English flag. Thereupon Lubinus hoisted 
the English flag on the Farn. The Englishman hoisted his signal 
number “ Condor of London” and asked the Farn for her name 
and destination which he quickly gave. Then there followed a 
long series of flag signals asking if the Farn had any war news, 
whether she knew anything of the English men-o’-war, etc. 

When the conversation was getting irksome the Karlsruhe 
appeared over the horizon. The Englishman and the Asuncion 
had taken us for a British cruiser. The latter then took to her 
heels but the Britisher did not move. The Farn then did likewise 
as she had recognized us. 

We could not ask for a more delightful way of capturing a 
steamer ! 

The Condor was an ugly ship with a poisonous-green smoke- 
pipe. But we looked at her with different eyes when we learned 
what she carried: Merchandise, especially provisions, dynamite, 
and 150 tons of lubricating oil. She came from New York and 
was bound for Chili. The captain had been warned of us and had 
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navigated very cautiously. He had made a great sweep to the 
eastward of the West Indies and carefully avoided all commercial 
lanes. He certainly did have rotten luck! 

We were especially pleased with the lubricating oil which we 
could use very nicely as fuel oil. And the provisions also came in 
very handy, because our own stock, as well as that of our auxiliary, 
was getting low. The dynamite bombs were a welcome addition 
to our explosive bombs, which we used for sinking steamers, only 
a few remaining on hand at that time. 

The steamer was therefore captured and all the boats we had 
were used to unload her. That was not easy, and it took a longer 
time than we had expected because the oil barrels were on top of 
the other cargo and had to be hoisted out of the way first. 
Included in the cargo was a quantity of large window panes. 
Fortunately we did not have to handle these carefully or there 
would have been no end to the work. 

The crew of this steamer was also wished on the Krefeld. 
Among them were five Germans who were to be enlisted in our 
service. 

12-13 October.—The unloading of the prize lasted the entire 
following day and the day after that. 

After generously providing the Krefeld with all the provisions 
possible she was finally scheduled to be released on 13 October. 
In the course of the afternoon an officer of the steamer came 
aboard as representative of the English captains and their 
steamers’ crews. He thanked our captain in their name for all the 
favors and the consideration shown them, both when alongside 
the cruiser and when aboard the accompanying ship. The cap- 
tains would not fail to make reports to their government about this. 

At 4.00 p. m. the Krefeld started for Santa Cruz de Tenerifa, 
where she should not arrive prior to 22 October. To celebrate the 
leave-taking she hoisted an especially large flag and then made a 
turn around H. M. S. Karlsruhe and the other steamers. We had 
our band on deck and played the piece that is usually played when 
German seamen part from each other: ‘ Musz i denn, musz i denn 
zum Stadtele hinaus.” [Translator’s Note: This is not pure 
German. Literally translated: “ Must I then, must I then go 
away from the village?”] And then the steamer that had 
shared our joys and sorrows for a month and a half slowly disap- 
appeared from sight. She took our mail with her. After two 
months our relatives might now get some word from us for the 
first time. 
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About 10.00 p. m. we had finished transshipping the oil from 
the Condor. We could not blow the ship up because of her 
dynamite cargo. So we had to content ourselves with opening her 
valves and breaking in her side-ports. This last precaution hast- 
ened the sinking very much. At each roll great quantities of 
water streamed through these ports into the hull of the ship 
until finally the ports reached the level of the water. And then 
the steamer ended the struggle in a very few minutes. 

The Rio Negro was detailed to await the finish. The Karlsruhe 
and the Farn had started off to coal. 

14 October—While on the way we lighted our oil-burning 
boiler, in order to test the mixture of lubricating oil and petroleum. 
The result was, on the whole, very pleasing. 

15-16 October.—Not since the beginning of the war was the 
Karlsruhe so well provided with fuel as she was on 16 October 
when, having finished our coaling, we set off to waylay some more 
steamers. We had 180 tons of fuel-oil and 1500 tons of coal on 
board, of which 1100 tons was the best Cardiff coal. This entire 
load of fuel came from our prizes. The supplies, brought along 
by our steamers, had hardly been touched. 

17 October—When we met the Rio Negro the next day her 
captain reported that hardly to minutes after the sinking of the 
Condor two extremely heavy dynamite explosions took place. 
The steamer must have been down to a considerable depth by that 
time. The concussion was so strong on the Rio Negro, even 
though she was several miles away from the sunken steamer, that 
the compass cards jumped from their spindles. 

Soon we met the Asuncion. This steamer had discovered the 
surprising but pleasing news that the Fortress of Antwerp had 
fallen. This must have been a heavy blow to England. All the 
newspapers had said that Antwerp could not possibly be taken, so 
now they could not minimize the importance of this victory. In 
spite of that, however, the English did try to do this, as we discov- 
ered later on. 

18 October—We had just reached our old place to the north- 
ward of the Island Fernando Noronha when the lookout reported 
a vessel in sight. We caught up with her in an hour. It was the 
English steamer Glanton of London. 

“ Thirty-seven hundred tons of coal from Cardiff for Monte- 
video for the firm of Wilson and Sons, crew English,” read the 
signal from the prize officer. “Steamer is captured, prepare to 
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sink her’ was the prompt reply of our captain. We did not need 
the coal at this time, and we had no men to spare to man the 


steamer. 


The Rio Negro succeeded to the duties of the Krefeld and took 
the crew and all the provisions of the prize on board. 

As the Glanton was rising from the sea for the last time and 
then disappearing to the never-to-be-seen-again regions, a second 
steamer was sighted and the chase began at once. But it was the 
Dutch steamer Zaanland from Amsterdam. We had no reasons 
for doubting her movements or appearance. The captain per- 
mitted her to proceed without even stopping her. The same thing 
happened to an Italian that we saw late that evening. 

19-22 October.—Although we had met three steamers on this 
day, the next three days passed without any successes at all. The 
Rio Negro and Karlsruhe drifted around, engines stopped, hunt- 
ing the horizon until our eyes got tired. 

On 22 October, in honor of the birthday of our Empress, we 
celebrated by having “ Sunday routine.” After a short religious 
service the captain addressed the crew. He eulogized this Impe- 
rial Lady, mother of her country, and her devotion as leader of the 
Red Cross, setting a wonderful example to all German women. 
He reminded them also of the fact that she was a real German 
mother that had the same worries as other mothers had, in that 
she had six sons and one son-in-law, all of whom were in the field. 
Three spirited and heartfelt ““ Hurras ” thundered over the deep 
blue depths below the equator in honor of our Empress and the 
Imperial Family. 

On this day the result of our deeds would be spread from 
Tenerifa to our homes and to the entire world! Each one thought 
he had to remind the others of this fact. 

We waited the whole day hoping for an Empress’-birthday 
prize. When, about 10.00 p. m., we sighted the lights of a steamer 
we thought our hopes had been fulfilled at the last hour. But the 
vessel was found to be the Swedish steamer Atlant of Gothenburg 
that was heading to the southward. We had to let her proceed, 
and did it without even stopping her. 

23 October.—As a reward for our unsuccessful chase, the next 
day brought us the English steamer Hurstdale from Liverpool 
with 4600 tons of corn bound from Rosario to Bristol. She made 
little work for us. Just as she was half sunk and making her 
last efforts to resist her doom, another steamer was reported, but 
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this time it was a Swede. She was the Annie Johnson of Gothen- , 
burg. We stopped her but set her free immediately. r 

24 October.—Due to the arrival of our prize crews at Teneriffe, ‘ 
the Englishmen must now know of our operations on the northeast i 
coast of South America, and the manner and means in which we 
increased our coal supply and planned our future operations. We 
could therefore assume that our beat which we had patrolled since 5 
1 September would be carefully searched in the near future. 6 

As a matter of fact, in these days we once more recognized the c 
radio signals of the English warships which cruised in our imme- f 
diate neighborhood for the first time in a long while. 

When we were going south from the West Indies the captain h 
had an idea that it would be a good thing to shake up the many d 
English and French colonial possessions in the Lesser Antilles. p 
He especially had in mind a joke on the French island of Mar- b 
tinique and the English Barbados. But at that time he had to 
give up these plans because he was not sure of his coal supply. - 
Now, however, he had taken up this scheme once more. You can b 
imagine how pleased we all were about this. - 

Aside from the fact that the English would now carefully search a! 
our scene of operations up to this time, there now remained but p 
little chance of our capturing any more enemy merchant ships. ” 
The experiences of the past month had taught us that the English th 
steamers were not using the main travel lanes very much. All sin 
of them were making great detours. The number of neutral me 
steamers that we met increased considerably. fm 

Therefore the captain decided to leave our old place for a - 
while until the shipping quieted down again, and to suddenly bob en 
up in the West Indies to carry out the aforementioned little jokes. qt 

25 October—We gathered all our steamers about us, Rio or 
Negro, Asuncion and Indrani. Each one received detailed instruc- 
tions for the next few weeks. Then they were released. The - 
Farn, our collier, was the only one to follow us on our cruise to bis 
the northwestward. ov 

VANDYCK sin 

26 October.—We had proceeded a good distance away from an 
the active lanes of travel to South America when on the morning co 
of 26 October, to our great surprise, the lookout reported a steamer or 
bearing east-southeasterly, steering a northerly course. When ex 
we saw her high white upper-works we knew from a distance se: 
that she was a passenger steamer. Then we recognized the colors tin 
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of the smoke-pipe—the sign of the firm of Lamport and Holt. 
The steamer was stopped about 11 o’clock. It was the Vandyck, 
the third largest steamer of this company, over 10,000 tons dis- 
placement and only three years old. 

The daintiest morsel had fallen most unexpectedly at our feet ! 

In addition to 210 passengers, of which 112 were in the first or 
second cabin, mostly North Americans, the steamer had 130 bags 
of mail, $2500 of the firm’s funds, a large cargo of general mer- 
chandise and about 1000 tons of frozen meat. She was bound 
from Buenos Aires to New York via Trinidad and Barbados. 

She had been warned against us by the Bristol. The captain 
had exercised great caution in that he ran darkened at night and 
did not use his radio for six days. Therefore he was most sur- 
prised when our prize officer very seriously told him that we had 
been waiting for her since yesterday ! 

Her captain was an old man and he lost his balance due to this 
misfortune. We always gave the crews of our prizes the choice 
between being quartered aboard the Karlsruhe as prisoners of 
war or of signing an agreement not to take part against us or our 
allies during the rest of this war. If they elected the latter, we 
promised to set them free as soon as the next opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Up to this time all the Englishmen had signed 
the agreement without hesitation. When this agreement was sub- 
mitted and explained to the crew of the Vandyck the old captain 
made an exciting speech to his men. The prize officer found it 
necessary to report this to our captain. The latter immediately 
sent two armed men aboard the steamer to take charge of the 
captain. Meantime, however, his more level-headed officers had 
quieted him so that this measure was not necessary. This was the 
only case of an English captain trying to create a disturbance. 

The passengers had, until the very last moment, taken us for 
an English cruiser. When they discovered their mistake there 
arose a grand howl. Because of the senseless infamy heaped upon 
our armies by the South American press (under English-French 
control) the passengers had expected the worst possible treatment 
and robbery at the hands of the “ Huns.” This madness was not 
confined to the between-decks passengers, who are usually of 
ordinary and uneducated extraction and who, therefore, may be 
excused because of their ignorance. Among the first-class pas- 
sengers was the Columbian diplomatic representative to Argen- 
tine, a mestino, with his wife and child. He had had the foresight 
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to request our ambassador in Buenos Aires to write a letter to the 
commanders of all German warships. This he presented to our 
prize officer, and, shivering from head to foot, he begged that he, . 
his wife and child, be spared! He did not subside for a long time, Pp 
even after the captain had sent Ensign Count Beissel to the S| 
steamer to attend the diplomat and his wife. S «CS 
When the passengers finally understood that we had no idea bi 
of hurting a hair on their heads nor of taking their property, the T 
astonishment was great and the gratitude effusive. fi 
In order to give the passengers ample time to pack up, the cap- th 
tain delayed unloading the steamer until the next day. Meantime 
all our henchmen were recalled by radio and they arrived one - 
after the other. Those on the Vandyck were certainly surprised 
to see the swarm of ships floating all around. be 
The transfer of baggage was to commence at 6.00 o’clock the o 
next morning. The passengers were permitted to eat one more " 
comfortable noon meal on the Vandyck on the 27th. Then they 
were to follow their baggage over to the Asuncion and, along with an 
the crews of the last three steamers, be taken to a neutral harbor. an 
As our provision supply, such as fresh meat, flour and rice (the of 
last was necessary for the Chinese) had been considerably reduced, ~ 
the wonderfully supplied steamer came in very handy. There- co 
fore the next day was to be devoted to a wholesale transfer of 
provisions. In 
27 October.—During the night a part of the crew, especially lis 
the firemen, got drunk. This had usually happened in the case of the 
the other steamers if the men were given sufficient time to save a 
as much of their rum as they could. A drunken sailor from one his 
of these steamers jumped overboard and it took considerable pai 
trouble to fish him out again. aah 
Another thing that usually happened aboard the ships was the pit 
fact that as soon as a steamer was captured the officers lost wa 
control of their men. They would then besiege the captain ene 
demanding that they be paid and attempting to break into the Cor 
stores, especially if they thought these contained alcohol. In tra 
several cases the prize officer had to intervene in order that their . 
captain would be obeyed. Ta 
The first officer of the Vandyck had requested permission to Th 
superintend the transfer of the baggage. He and the other ship’s lett 
officers behaved very sensibly, and did their best to lighten our tha 
work and to do what they could for the unfortunate passengers. cou 
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The ship’s boats had been packed full the day before. Promptly 
at 6.00 a. m. the first officer directed that they be lowered. The 
passengers were watching this work and saw a most surprising 
spectacle: all the wooden boats of the large and new passenger 
steamer were leaky and soon filled with water so that all the 
baggage was thoroughly soaked. The suffering passengers raged. 
They cursed the first officer and then the captain until they were 
finally quieted by the officers of the Karlsruhe, who were watching 
the performance. 

The German steamboat then took the heavy, wet boats in tow 
and, about noon, the transportation of baggage was finished. 

After the noon meal the transfer of passengers to the Asuncion 
began. They were all aboard her by 7.00 p. m., including the 
crews of the steamers Glanton and Hurstdale; also a 10 days’ 
supply of provisions. 

The Asuncion was a much smaller steamer than the Vandyck 
and was not fitted to take care of so many passengers. The women 
and children were all assigned cabins, but as there were not enough 
of these, the captain and the ship’s officers surrendered their 
rooms to them. The men had to find places on deck as best they 
could. 

The captain had a notice posted in the salon and in the steerage. 
In this notice he invited attention to the lies that had been pub- 
lished in the press which had caused so much uneasiness among 
the passengers. German soldiers and sailors would never rob an 
unfortunate traveller of his property, much less attempt to take 
his life. In regard to the English, this might be the case, as they 
paid their naval officers and seamen prize money, that is, with the 
property of strangers. This custom, dating back to the days of 
piracy, was unknown to the German Navy. The German Navy 
was accustomed to doing its duty which required us to capture 
enemy steamers and to treat neutral passengers with every possible 
consideration. The only real way to escape inconveniences was to 
travel, not on English, but on neutral steamers. 

This notice was read with interest and then widely discussed. 
Taken full and by, the opinions of the passengers were not bad. 
They accepted the inevitable in their predicament. They gave a 
letter to the officer who had charge of their transfer in which they 
thanked him for his courteous treatment: “ No one with reason 
could expect more under the circumstances.” 
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The presence of two American newspaper reporters was not an 
unfortunate thing at this time. 

The women and children begged for souvenirs and especially 
wanted Karlsruhe cap ribbons and uniform buttons. 

After the Asuncion had received our mails, Captain Fritch was 
ordered to take her to Para. He was to arrive there on 1 Novem- 
ber. Captain Fritch was very sorry to have to leave us. He 
asked me to tell the captain that he would much rather share the 
joys and sorrows of the Karlsruhe. 

The transfer of provisions from the Vandyck continued through 
the night. Shortly before midnight lights were sighted. It was 
a steamer heading directly for us, so that we hardly had to 
move in order to stop her. We were not a little pleased to dis- 
cover that she was an English vessel by the name of Royal Scepter 
from London. She had noticed the gathering of ships. That 
pleased her so she decided to find out what was ha, pening here in 
the middle of the ocean. She ran straight into our arms. Unfor- 
tunately, however, she had a very valuable neutral cargo of coffee. 
This was estimated to be worth about 5,000,000 marks, while the 
steamer herself was an old and worn-out craft. The captain 
decided, with a heavy heart, to turn her loose. About 1.30 a. m. 
her lights disappeared from sight. 

28 October.—Early in the morning, about 6.30 o’clock, the 
steamer Vandyck went to the bottomless depths. 


THE END 


29-30 October—The Karlsruhe with her three remaining 
steamers set out for the West Indies. On both the following days 
the bunkers were filled from the Farn and, on 1 November, we 
filled up again. Then the Farn was left behind while the Rio 
Negro and the /ndrani followed us. 

2-3 November.—In addition to the jokes on the English and 
French colonies, the captain had decided to institute proceedings 
to create uneasiness in the steamer-lanes between the English 
Barbados and Trinidad. 

The island of Barbados was chosen as the first objective. We 
knew that several large liners which we intended to sink would be 
in this harbor. Nothing would be more effective than such an 
undertaking to hurt the cause of England in America and the 
West Indies. We were all anxiously awaiting the events of the 
next few days. Never before was the morale on board better than 
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during this period. The crew had not been told as yet of our 
plans. But to get an idea of what the men thought let me relate 
the following story: My boy (servant) had been seriously ill with 
malaria which he had contracted in Mexico. He had just recov- 
ered from a severe attack and was released from the sick-bay. 
When I asked him how he felt he did not answer my question but 
said, ““ The sinking of steamers is very nice, but time is hanging 
heavily on our hands. It is high time that our guns got a chance 
to do something. That would be some diversion.” 

That is what all our men on the Karlsruhe thought. 

This good humor called forth on 4 November a small feast in 
our mess, although there might have been another reason in that 
our cook had, after a long wait, finally received fresh butter, 
frozen poultry and other costly food supplies from the Vandyck. 
The first officer directed that red wine be served. Our mess 
room was decorated with the potted plants and flowers taken from 
the salon of the Vandyck. 

4 November.—About 6.30 p. m., on 4 November, H. M. S. 
Karlsruhe was in latitude 10° 7’ North, longitude 55° 25’ West. 

It was in the hour just preceding the short tropical twilight. 
The captain and the watch officer, Lieutenant (J. G.) Freiherr 
von Althaus, and the helmsman and signalman of the watch, 
were on the navigating bridge. The men had finished supper and 
were gathering as usual on the foc’s’le to listen to the ship’s band 
that had assembled under the bridge. The commissioned officers 
and the warrant officers were still at dinner in their mess rooms 
in the after part of the ship where were also the deck, engine-room 
and fire-room watches, boys, stewards and cooks. 

The steamers Indrani and Rio Negro were following the cruiser 
at a short distance. 

The first officer had just risen from the table and some of the 
officers had decided to leave the after end of the ship and go up 
on the cooler bridge, when we felt a heavy shock, followed by a 
dull cracking and gnashing as the ship shuddered. The electric 
lights went out. 

The ship immediately took a heavy list to port. 

Somebody in the officers’ mess yelled “ Torpedo hit!” This 
idea was mechanically conveyed from one to the other. We hur- 
ried to our battle-stations. 
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Before I could reach the poop, my station as second gunnery 
officer at “ general quarters,” I heard the call, “ Close water-tight 
doors!” and the customary five short strokes of the ship’s bell. 

Ahead of our bow I saw the bottom of a floating ship which sank 
immediately. I thought it was some strange craft with which we 
had had a collision, even though this seemed impossible to have 
occurred. Actually, however, it was the forward half of our 
own ship. 

A powerful explosion had blown H. M.S. Karlsruhe into halves. 

The place where the explosion occurred and the immediate 
neighborhood, which included that part of the ship from the bow 
to the forward smoke-pipe, also the navigating bridge and fore- 
mast, must have been blown to atoms. No one saw a piece of it. 

The forward part, with the majority of the crew, sank after a 
very few minutes. Only a few men, most of whom had been 
thrown a good distance away, could be saved by the after end of 
the ship and their boats. All of them were more or less seriously 
burned or mutilated. 

The after end, in which all the water-tight doors had been 
closed, remained afloat for about 20 minutes. This fact, a glowing 
testimonial to our ship’s material and the German construction, 
was the main reason we few remaining ones were saved. 

The two accompanying steamers saw the catastrophe, saw a 
column of flame 100 meters high, and hastened to do all they 
could ; they came up at high speed and lowered all their boats. 

Our own boats were quickly lowered and assisted the steamers’ 
boats in searching the unfortunate spot for any survivors. 

After the first officer and the engineer officer on watch had 
inspected all the lower compartments in the ship and had made 
sure that there were no more aboard, the last boat, full of officers, 
left the ship. We had hardly gone 100 meters from the ship when 
her stern lifted straight up out of the water so that we could 
distinctly see her propellers and rudder. The boats were still 
hunting for swimmers, but when the rest of H. M. S. Karlsruhe 
shot suddenly down to the depths all the men in the boats gave 
three “ Hurras!” to her and to our comrades. 

Then all was quiet in our little circle. A heavy load of pain 
and sorrow lay upon us, and before us were the questions: How? 
and Why? 

These questions will never be answered. 

The catastrophe had befallen us so suddenly and with such 
force that we had no time to make clear estimates of the reasons 
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or results. By and by when all the survivors were assembled on 
the Rio Negro and it was seen how many of our comrades were 
missing, and when it was settled beyond doubt that our captain, 
that excellent man, honored and respected by all, had drowned 
with our good ship, then we all began to understand the extent of 
our losses and how hard this accident had hit us. 

Each man on board ship had made up his mind that the end of 
our war cruise would come some day, and all hoped that it 
would be in battle with the hated enemy, proving that German 
patriotism and devotion are not empty words. How else could 
the end come? 

THe Return Home 

The search for survivors of the sunken vessel was given up as 
useless on the following morning. 

What should be done next? 

The answer was not hard to find. There were two courses of 
action open to us: We had to make an effort to place ourselves 
and our men at the disposal of our Fatherland as soon as possible. 
Also we had to conceal the loss of the cruiser as long as possible. 
The English could not possibly know of it, Lord be praised! The 
excellent work of H. M. S. Karlsruhe had severely damaged the 
English trade on the North Atlantic Ocean, causing no end of 
uneasiness. Until the arrival of our cruiser squadron, which was 
very indefinite as yet, there was no other ship available to replace 
our cruiser. The sinking of H. M. S. Karlsruhe would relieve 
the pressure on the English and then all the results of our work 
would have gone to naught at one stroke. But if we were able 
to keep her loss a secret the uneasiness in English commercial 
circles would continue for another month. A considerable number 
of English warships were detailed to search for us, which was 
another advantage for our cruiser squadron. 

The idea of trying to join the cruiser squadron was dropped. 
We were soon unanimously of the opinion that we should attempt 
to break through to Germany. 

There were several ways of carrying out this plan. We might 
proceed to some neutral American harbor and then each individual 
could have undertaken to make the dangerous trip back home. 
Or we might proceed on our own steamers direct to Europe and 
attempt to go straight to Germany. 

After a short argument we decided on the latter course. Getting 
back via America was very doubtful. We did not have the neces- 
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sary clothes. Our outer garments were so noticeable (uniforms) 
that we would most certainly have been recognized and interned. 
We also had read in the newspapers that the English’ did not 
hesitate to take German citizens and people of questionable 
citizenship off neutral ships. Above all, however, the minute we 
arrived in a neutral harbor the secrecy of the Karlsruhe’s loss 
would be broken. Even if our hundred-odd men were able to 
keep absolute silence—past experience had taught us how difficult 
this really is !—we still could not expect that much of the Chinese 
on the Jndrani. This last consideration decided the question. 

We could now divide our crew between the two steamers. If 
one were captured we still had a chance for the other half to get 
through. Should the English capture both steamers—we were 
absolutely helpless !—that would have been fine business for them; 
and we could not begrudge them that chance. 

So we decided to sink the Jndrani as soon as we had thoroughly 
filled up for the long cruise. Then the Rio Negro steamed 
northward. 

While underway we picked up a variety of reports, good and 
bad. Our cruiser squadron had won a victory over the English 
at Coronel ; the efficient Emden had met her end. 

As we steamed into the northern latitudes the scarcity of clothes 
was felt. Of course, the steamer crew helped us out most willingly 
as far as possible. But we were too many for them. 

Our seamen made clothes for themselves out of old canvas and 
woolen coverlets. The results, however, were more apparent than 
real; the men looked picturesque, some like characters in fables, 
some like comedians, but all froze just the same. 

We had decided to head for Norway and wait there until we 
picked up some reports and news (for instance, concerning the 
English watch in the North Sea and the Skagerrak) and then 
act accordingly, 7. e., whether the individuals would proceed home 
overland via Norway and Sweden, or whether we would take our 
steamers on in to Kiel or Wilhelmshaven. 

Not having received any important reports, and without having 
sighted a single enemy vessel, we arrived at a Norwegian harbor 
in the forenoon of 29 November after a journey of practically 
four weeks. 

We had broken through! The English blockade lines were 
behind us. Were the efficient Britishers asleep? Or was it the 
bad weather and the high seas which we experienced that were 
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too much for their famous seamanship? All our dreams of the 
barbed-wire fences around English prison camps had vanished. 

I chose to continue my journey overland with Ensign of 
Reserves Eyring. There was always danger that the steamer 
Rio Negro might be taken on the last leg of her cruise. It was not 
possible for our men to make the overland trip in their clothes 
without exciting suspicion, so they had to be taken along on the 
steamer. 

I wanted to make sure that I would safely reach home with the 
most important reports, especially my war diary which, except for 
a few official papers that I was able to rescue on 4 November, con- 
stituted the only record of the cruise and fate of the Karlsruhe. 
On 4 December, a beautiful sunshiny winter day, the two of us 
arrived on German territory at Sasznitz and were arrested by the 
first German landsturmer that we met. 

A few days later we heard the good news that the Rio Negro 
had dropped anchor in German territory. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS ON H. M. S. KARLSRUHE 


| 
Order | 





of Se- Rank Name Duties and Other Remarks 
niority | 
1 |Commander.../Erich Kohler. Commanding. Died 4 Nov.,’14. 
2 |Lieutenant..../Studt.. ..| Ist Officer. 
3 | 7 ....|Thierfelder.. Navigator. Later commanded 
4 “Kronprinz Wilhelm.” 
4 |Lieut. (J. G.)..|v. dem Borne..... | Gunnery Officer. 
5 | 7 ery | Adjutant. 
6 . vi ilhelm Schréder, Torpedo and Prize Officer. 
7 ; Althaus. ...| Radio Officer. Died 4 Nov., ’14 
BS lension. .. <x... Kurt Schwarz. 
9 Te Wigtaka gfalavac Vanselow. 
10 . .|Dittmer. 
II .{Count Beissel v. 
Gymnich. 
12 Tide ackviaees = eaeenls 
13 |Eng. Lieut...../Grabe............] Chief Engineer. 
14 Eng. Lt. (J. G.)|Merk. 
15 |Eng. Ens.......|Beck. 
16 |Lt. (Doctor)...|/Warnecke........ Ship’s Doctor. 
my 1Pay Lt... (i: G) | Membardt:. 2:62.55; Ship’s Pay Officer. 
18 (Lt. (Reserves)|Frese............. Rec’d from “Kronprinz Wil- 
helm.” 
Ig Ens. ¥ So eee = from ‘Kronprinz Wil- 
helm.” 
20 1 bs Hentchel .... i = | Rec’d from “Kronprinz Wil- 
helm.” 
a * Poppe. 3s... ka ee Temporarily aboard from 
22 | “ . Gundlach......... auxiliary cruisers. 











1 Author of this book. 
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COMMON SENSE IN WAR’ 
By SPENSER WILKINSON 


Chichele Professor of Military History, Oxford 





There have been of late discussions on the subject of the proper 
use to be made of the fleet, discussions which reveal uncertainty 
about the aim and scope of naval warfare. The report of the 
Dardanelles Commission disclosed uncertainty of this kind among 
those who, during the term of the late government, had authority 
over the conduct of the war. That the functions of the fleet 
should be a matter of doubt, especially in high quarters, is nothing 
less than a national danger, for a mistaken employment of this 
powerful and costly force might lead to defeat and even to the 
collapse of the cause of the Allies and of the British Empire. 

The objective of a navy is the enemy’s navy. This funda- 
mental principle was laid down independently of each other. by 
the two clearest thinkers who have written systematically about 
naval warfare, by Admiral Philip Colomb in his “‘ Naval Warfare,” 
and by Captain Mahan in his “ Influence of Sea Power upon His- 
tory.” In the judgment of these two writers, so long as a hostile 
navy exists, no objective other than that navy can be pursued, 
except at a hazard which ought not to be run. What does a man 
mean when, speaking of war, he refers to risks that ought not to be 
run? Is not war made up of danger, of risk, of hazard? How are 
we to know what risks are to be taken, and what not? That 
there is a line to be drawn is shown by the opinion of the masters 
of the business. ‘ Do not imagine,” wrote Nelson, on the 2d of 
July, 1804, “ I am one of those hot-brained people who fight at an 
immense disadvantage without an adequate object.” “ Battles 
ought not to be given,” wrote Napoleon, on the 21st of August, 
1809, “ unless one can reckon in one’s favor 70 chances of suc- 
cess out of 100.” In other words, the general or the admiral who 


*Reprinted by consent from The Nineteenth Century and After, Sep- 
tember, 1917. 
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of his own accord engages in battle without a reasonable certainty 
of success does not know his business. An attack of ships upon 
forts is an operation which naval writers regard as tabooed. It 
is an improper use of tools. It is employing ships for a purpose 
for which they are not suited. A ship is like an eggshell full of 
men and machinery ; a comparatively small number of hits by great 
projectiles will sink it, a sufficient number of explosions of smaller 
projectiles will cripple the machinery and disable the greater part 
of the crew. A ship offers a large, visible and vulnerable target. 
Fortifications on land are made to stand a great deal of pounding, 
even by heavy projectiles. A land battery offers a target only a 
few feet high, difficult to distinguish and very hard to hit. It may 
be hit a great many times without damage to the guns, which will 
probably be invisible and almost impossible to locate. Accord- 
ingly, the damage which may be inflicted on the fort is quite incom- 
mensurate with the loss which will probably be suffered by the 
ships. Common sense, therefore, suggests that the experiment 
should not be undertaken. Its most probable result is that a 
number of ships and men will be lost for nothing, and the conse- 
quence is likely to be not only defeat in the engagement but the 
loss of forces which might, had they been preserved, have turned 
the balance in some sea fight upon which the issue of the war 
possibly depends. The risk which ought not to be run is that of 
losing not only the battle but the war. 

The attack by ships upon forts being forbidden by common 
sense, it seems incredible that any government should order such 
an operation. Yet this tabooed experiment was three times under- 
taken by the late government. The result of these and of subse- 
quent operations was so disastrous that Parliament took the 
extraordinary step of passing an act which ordered a commission 
to inquire into the origin, inception and conduct of the operations 
in and about the Dardanelles, and which enjoined the publication 
of the commission’s report. The first installment of the report 
had the effect of emphasizing the doubt in the public mind concern- 
ing the fitness of the organization of the government for the con- 
duct of the war. But it did not relieve the doubt by the suggestion 
of a better system, so that the problem was not solved. The com- 
missioners began their report by pointing out that they would 
exceed the scope of their functions if they were to examine the 
measures necessary to remedy the administrative defects revealed 
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by their inquiry. They ended it by the suggestion that any mem- 
ber of the public who might read the report should draw his own 
conclusions. This was probably the right course for a commission, 
which has neither the machinery of judicial procedure, inasmuch 
as those whose conduct is the subject of the inquiry are not repre- 
sented by advocates, nor the peculiar kind of skill which is the 
qualification for scientific investigation. Moreover, the commis- 
sion is still at work, and its report is far from complete. Yet 
what the nation needed and desired was to discover the defects 
in its system of government for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, and the remedy for those defects. I venture then to ask 
the reader to accompany me in accepting the commission’s invi- 
tation to use the materials supplied in its report in an attempt 
to find out how the mistake came to be made, and how such mis- 
takes can be prevented. 


In every war all the important decisions are made by the supreme 
executive authority, which is responsible to the nation for them. It 
stands or falls by success or failure in war, naturally enough, for the 
nation stands or falls by the issue of a war, an issue for which it always 
holds its government responsible. Everyone else simply obeys the govern- 
ment. In our constitution the executive power, vested in the King, is 
exercised according to the advice of the Cabinet, and for that advice, 
which means for every act of each member and of all his subordinates, the 
Cabinet is responsible to Parliament. There are thus only two respon- 
sibilities, that of the Cabinet to Parliament, and of every official, including 
every single Minister, to the Cabinet. The decisions that fix the size 
of the army and navy, that determine how much of the army or navy 
shall be used in each theater of war, who shall command each portion, 
and what mission he is to fulfil, are decisions of the Cabinet as a body. 
But these decisions, taken together, constitute the conduct of the war. 
None of them is ever taken except with the sanction of the Cabinet, and 
if any of them were challenged in the House of Commons and condemned 
by that body the Cabinet would fall. 

How, then, can a Cabinet rightly decide such technical questions as 
the number of battleships, or of divisions, to be kept, the choice of theaters 
of war, of objectives and of commanders, and the force to be placed 
under the orders of each of them? Just in the same way as a man 
decides his own affairs when they involve professional skill. He chooses 
a doctor, a surgeon, or a lawyer; listens to what the professional man 
proposes, and then decides to the best of his common sense whether he 
will take the medicine, consent to the operation on his child, or proceed 
with the action in chancery. The Cabinet in the same way considers the 
suggestions made by its generals or admirals, and decides to adopt, to 
reject, or to modify them. The members of the Cabinet have to make 
up their minds as best they can as to the skill of their naval and military 
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officers, and to back their judgment about them and their ideas by staking 
the national existence on the issue.’ 

The usual practice of a large committee is to have any impor- 
tant branch of its work prepared by a special sub-committee. 
When war broke out in August, 1914, the pre-existing arrange- 
ments had been thrown out of gear, partly by troubles arising out 
of Irish affairs, and partly because the principal military officers 
were told off to the expeditionary force which was sent to France. 
But new arrangements were quickly improvised, by which business 
connected with the conduct of the war was entrusted to two sub- 
committees. One of these, called the War Council, consisted of 
12 members, of whom seven were members of the Cabinet, and 
the others were Mr. Balfour; the First Sea Lord, Lord Fisher; 
Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson; the chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Sir James Wolfe Murray; and the Secretary, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey. This War Council is perhaps not 
quite accurately described as a sub-committee of the Cabinet, 
because a minority of its members were not Cabinet Ministers. 
But for practical purposes the distinction does not matter. For 
the War Council the business was prepared by a small sub- 
committee, a triumvirate, composed of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith ; the Secretary of State for War, Lord Kitchener ; and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill. 

This triumvirate was a close approximation to the ideal arrange- 
ment for the management of a war. In 1892 Sir Charles Dilke 
and I, in an essay which represented the results of our joint study 
of “ Imperial Defence,” reached the conclusions that 
the first requirement of a sound system is a general who can be entrusted 
with the duty of advising the Cabinet upon the conduct of war, and with 
the actual management of campaigns. To have such an officer is indis- 
pensable, for it is an elementary truth that war can never be well conducted 
by a committee. .... Any satisfactory Admiralty system will provide a 
competent naval adviser for the Cabinet..... We attach the highest 
importance to the common action of the military and of the naval authori- 
ties in the consideration of Imperial defence. We doubt, however, whether 
it will be possible to secure unity of design in defence so long as the 
War Office and the Admiralty are separately represented in the Cabinet.’ 


The difficulty would be overcome if it became the practice for one Minister 
to hold both offices. 





* Westminster Gazette, May 29, 1915. 
* This refers not to the professional advisers but to the political heads of 
the two existing offices. 
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Our great object was, if possible, to put before those who had 
charge of the national affairs a conception of defence which 
embodied views as to which there was full agreement between 
those who had devoted special attention to the subject. The 
passages just quoted proved to fulfil this condition, and in Febru- 
ary, 1894, a memorandum was sent to the leading statesmen of 
all parties bearing the signatures, not only of the authors of 
“Imperial Defence,” but also of General Sir George Chesney and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, at that time the most eminent representatives 
in Parliament of the effort to induce the nation to make reasonable 
preparation for possible conflict. The substance of that memo- 
randum was the following passage: 


In order to secure the special consideration by the Cabinet of national 
defence as distinct from and superior to the administration either of the 
navy or of the army we would suggest the appointment of one and the 
same Minister to the two offices of Secretary of State for War and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, or the amalgamation, with the consent of 
Parliament, of these two offices. 

We would further suggest that the Cabinet should select for each 
service an officer whose professional judgment commands its confidence, 
to be at once the responsible adviser of the Cabinet upon all questions 
regarding the conduct of war so far as his own service is concerned, and 
the principal executive officer of that service. 

We understand by a responsible adviser one who stands or falls by 
the advice which he gives. He would, of course, have at his disposal, 
in the formation of his views, the best assistance which the professional 
staff of the navy or of the army could supply. But the opinion which, 
after mature consideration, he would submit to the Cabinet and formally 
record, would be his own, and would be given in his own name.‘ 


The objects proposed by the authors of this paper were, first, 
that the Prime Minister himself should attend to the national 
business of the preparation and conduct of war and, secondly, to 
find some means of securing that the principles of war should 
be constantly kept before him.’ He was to have the best pro- 


*“Tmperial Defence.” 2d Edition. Appendix II. 

*I use the phrase “ principles of war” because it was a favorite expres- 
sion of Napoleon’s throughout his career. Sometimes he spoke of the 
“high” or “sublime parts of war” and sometimes of “my system.” Of 
all these terms the modern name is the theory of war. What the theory of 
war is and what service it can render to the nation I discussed in a lecture 
delivered at Oxford in February, 1916 (published under the title “ The Way 
to Victory” by Messrs. Constable and Co.), to which I venture to refer 
readers interested in a subject which cannot be properly treated in the space 
here at my disposal. 
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fessional advice, of which the only possible meaning is that his 
advisers should be exponents of the principles or theory of war. 
Everything depended, of course, upon the distinctness with which 
each of these advisers should realize that his function was to be the 
representative of the theory, or, in other words, of the knowledge 
and experience of which the Great Staff, in the one case of the 
Admiralty, and in the other the War Office, must needs be the 
repository. 

As a fact, the War Office and the Admiralty were in full pos- 
session of the theory and of its application to the problem of the 
Dardanelles, which was indeed familiar to all persons who had 
paid any special attention to the subject. The Dardanelles, the 
Bosphorus, and the Gallipoli Peninsula are among the famous 
places of the world, familiar to readers of history and travels. In 
1807 a British fleet made its way through the Dardanelles past 
the forts, and reached Constantinople. There the admiral found 
himself unable to do anything against the city, and reluctantly 
made his way back through the Dardanelles, with heavy loss. In 
1836 the Dardanelles were surveyed for the Sultan by a Prussian 
captain, von Moltke, who expressed the opinion that, if the forts 
were properly armed, no fleet could ever pass them, and that to 
land an army and take the forts in rear would be far from easy. 
This opinion was well known, for its author was afterwards the 
greatest general of the nineteenth century, and his account of 
the Dardanelles was published in a popular and widely read 
volume. In 1896 professional opinion on the subject was summed 
up as follows: 

It would not be difficult to a civilized power so to fortify the Darda- 
nelles that their passage by a hostile fleet would be impracticable, and 
that the works covering them would form a first-class fortress not to be 
taken, except after a protracted siege.® 
In 1914 there was every probability that these fortifications had 
been put in order during one of the periods when the late Field 
Marshal von der Goltz was a pasha supervising the Turkish Army. 
At the end of 1914 there was a further probability that the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government had been specially directed to 
these forts by the brief bombardment of the outer forts carried 
out on the 3d of November under orders from the Admiralty 
given without the knowledge of the War Council. 


° National Review, November, 1896. 
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In quite recent times the War Office and the Admiralty had 
more than once caused the problem of forcing the passage of the 
Dardanelles to be carefully studied. In 1904 Lord Fisher satis- 
fied himself “that even with military co-operation the operation 
was mightily hazardous.” In 1906 the General Staff at the War 
Office reported that “military opinion, looking at the question 
from the point of view of coast defence, will be in entire agree- 
ment with the naval view that unaided action by the fleet, bearing 
in mind the risks involved, is much to be deprecated.” In Septem- 
ber, 1914, Mr. Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, ordered, 
with Lord Kitchener, that two naval and two military officers 
should work out a plan for seizing the Gallipoli Peninsula (with 
a Greek army) in order to admit a British fleet into the Sea of 
Marmora. A day or two later he received a military memorandum 
saying, “ An attack upon the Gallipoli Peninsula from the sea side 
(outside of the Straits) is likely to prove an extremely difficult 
operation.” 

Thus, the two offices concerned had fulfilled their function 
of applying the theory of war to the particular problem with which 
we are concerned. The War Council appears to have been not 
quite so happy. In December, 1914, its Secretary circulated to the 
members of the War Council a memorandum, in which it was 
suggested that there was a deadlock in the western theater of 
war, and that Germany could best be struck by a blow directed 
in the first instance against Turkey. The report of the com- 
mission tells us that at this time the members of the War 
Council, apparently the professional members, were divided into 
two schools, one of which held that all efforts should be concen- 
trated in the western theater of war, at any rate until it was proved 
beyond doubt that there was there no possibility of success, while 
the other held that a fresh campaign should be opened against 
Turkey and Austria. There can hardly be a doubt as to which 
of these two schools was inspired by the theory of war. Napoleon, 
writing at St. Helena about the campaign of 1800, said: 

A plan of campaign ought to have foreseen all that the enemy can 
do and contain the means of frustrating it. In this campaign the frontier 
of Germany was the predominant frontier; the frontier of the Riviera of 
Genoa was the secondary frontier. The events which might happen in 
Italy would have no direct, immediate, and necessary action upon the 


affairs of the Rhine, while the events that might happen in Germany 
would have a necessary and immediate action upon Italy. Consequently, 
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the First Consul united all the forces of the Republic on the predominant 
trontier. 

In January, 1915, not only was the western front the predominant 
frontier, but it was the only frontier upon which all the forces of 
France and England could be united. The proposal for opera- 
tions on a large scale through Turkey, attributed by Lord Fisher 
to Sir Maurice Hankey, and, apparently, favored by Lord Fisher 
himself, violated the first principle of war, which is to concentrate 
all efforts both in time and place. 

At the beginning of 1915 the German assaults in the west had 
been checked. Their great attacks on Ypres had failed. But the 
new armies which were forming in England had not yet taken 
the field. In the east the Russians had the better of the Austrians, 
but were not doing well on the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. Bul- 
garia was neutral, and there was reasonable uneasiness about her 
possible attitude. 

The bombardment of the forts of the Dardanelles was begun 
on the 19th of February. It was authorized by the Cabinet on 
the 17th or 18th of February, when “ the Prime Minster conveyed 
to the Cabinet the unanimous decision of the War Council. It 
was accepted by them without question, criticism, or discussion 
of any kind.” The decision of the War Council which the Cabinet 
thus endorsed without question was formed at two meetings. 
The first was held on the 13th of January. On this occasion 

Mr. Churchill said that he had exchanged telegrams with Vice Admiral 
Carden, the commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, in regard to the 
possibilities of a naval attack on the Dardanelles. The sense of Admiral 
Carden’s reply was that it was impossible to rush the Dardanelles, but 
that in his opinion it might be possible to demolish the forts one by one. 
His proposal was first to concentrate his fire on the entrance forts. After 
they were demolished he would proceed to deal with the inner forts, then 
attack from the Straits and from the sea side of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The plan was based on the fact that the Dardanelles forts are armed 


mainly with old guns of only 35 caliber. These would be outranged by 
the guns of the ships, which would effect their object without going into 


range. 
Mr. Churchill gave details of the force to be employed, and 
went on: 

The Admiralty were studying the question, and believed that a plan could 
be made for systematically reducing all the forts within a few weeks. Once 


the forts were reduced the mine fields would be cleared, and the fleet 
would proceed up to Constantinople and destroy the Goeben. 
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Lord Kitchener thought the plan was worth trying. We could leave of 
the bombardment if it did not prove effective. 

There was, apparently, no other speech. Lord Fisher, Sir 
Arthur Wilson, and Sir James Murray remained silent, and the 
decision was taken in the following terms: ‘“ The Admiralty 
should prepare for a naval expedition in February to bombard 
and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its 
objective.” 

The second meeting of the War Council was held on the 28th 
of January. The decision taken was identical with that adopted 
at the first meeting. So far as can be gathered from Sir 
Maurice Hankey’s note, of which one version appears in the com- 
mission’s report, and further details in that of Mr. Roch, Mr. 
Churchill advocated and Lord Kitchener supported the measure 
proposed. The arguments used are recorded as follows: 

Among the advantages claimed for it were that 

(1) It would cut the Turkish Army in two. 

(2) It would put Constantinople under our control. 

(3) It would finally settle the attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of the 
Balkans. (This appears to have been said by Lord Grey.) 

(4) It would give us the advantage of having the Russian wheat, enabling 
Russia to resume exports (this would restore Russian exchanges which 
were falling owing to her inability to export, and causing great embar- 
rassment ). 

(5) It would open a passage to the Danube. 

(6) If successful, its effect would be equivalent to that of a successful 
campaign fought with the new armies. 


(7) One merit of the scheme was that if satisfactory progress was not 
made the attack could be broken off. 


Mr. Balfour, in dwelling upon the advantages which would 
accrue from a successful attack on the Dardanelles, concluded by 
saying that “it was difficult to imagine a more helpful operation.” 
Mr. Churchill then said that the naval commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean had expressed his belief that it could be done. 
He required from three weeks to a month to accomplish it. The 
necessary ships were already on their way to the Dardanelles. 
The real difficulties would begin when the outer forts had been 
silenced, and it became necessary to attack the Narrows. .... 
He explained the plan of attack on a map. 

Nothing more was said relevant to the operation. The project 
was not criticized, and all the naval officers were silent. 
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It is quite intelligible that those members of the council who 
had had no training in the science and art of war should be 
impressed with what was said at these meetings. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech on the 13th, giving the views of Vice Admiral Carden, 
must have seemed, in the silence of the admirals present, to repre- 
sent the professional opinion of the navy. There was no one 
to tell the council that the notion of the naval guns demolishing 
the forts while out of range of them was in flat contradiction to 
the views of coast-defence officers, which seem to have been repre- 
sented in the War Office paper of 1906. ‘The silence of the 
admirals was taken to imply approval, and rightly so, for all the 
non-professional members had been members of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, where it was well understood that the silence 
of a naval or military officer implied concurrence with the view 
expressed by his political chief. The political members might 
perhaps discount Mr. Churchill as one of their own class. But he 
appeared to be speaking for the Admiralty and to represent the 
naval judgment; above all he was warmly supported by Lord 
Kitchener, whose force of character and great reputation lent 
immense weight to whatever he said. Thus the plan was carried 
without criticism, and no one seems to have noticed that of the 
seven advantages claimed the seventh was not very promising, 
and the other six were chickens that could hardly be hatched before 
the taking of Constantinople, a feat that no one can have thought 
likely to be accomplished without an army. The naval officers who 
were present have subsequently been examined by the commis- 
sion and have excused their silence on the ground that it was 
not their duty to express disagreement with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. But in that case what was the use of their 
presence? What was its object if not to ensure that the theory 
of naval war in its application to the plan proposed should be 
brought home to the political members? What escape have they 
from the dilemma that either they had not mastered the subject, 
or, if they had, had sat silent while a wrong decision was made? 

The moral to be drawn from these two meetings is that the 
direction of the naval and military forces of the Crown cannot 
safely be left to a committee of political leaders, however distin- 
guished, without an adequate guarantee that before they make 
a decision they will have had before them an analysis based upon 
a sound theory of war, naval or military. 
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It remains to examine the working of the triumvirate, in which 
the Prime Minister’s function was to keep his mind open to the 
military and naval judgment of which the Secretary of State for 
War and the First Lord of the Admiralty were the official expo- 
nents. The cases of these two officers were not identical. Mr. 
Churchill, not being a naval officer, could have no judgment of 
his own on naval matters entitling him to a voice in the council. 
His proper function was to be the mouthpiece of the Admiralty. 
The organization of the Admiralty had, since 1894, been modified 
for the purpose of securing sound strategical advice to the govern- 
ment, and the order in council regulating its business had added 
to the other duties of the First Sea Lord the function of strategical 
adviser to the government. He had subsequently been provided 
with a special staff to assist him in the performance of this 
function. These arrangements imply a specific and formal mode 
of procedure. If they meant anything it was that naval opinion 
should be ascertained, formulated and transmitted to the First 
Lord by the First Sea Lord and by no one else. He might ask 
for or receive help from his subordinates and call upon them for 
information or opinions. But every paper would pass through his 
hands, and if forwarded by him to the First Lord would bear his 
endorsement. For the purpose of the war the Board of Admiralty 
was superseded by a “ War Staff group,” of which the First Sea 
Lord was the professional head. Indeed, Lord Fisher’s authority 
at the Admiralty was so strong as to amount to a dictatorship 
against which a protest was afterwards made by the other Sea 
Lords. 

Yet the commission’s report reveals Mr. Churchill directly 
obtaining opinions from a number of Lord Fisher’s subordinates 
and taking just so much of them as suited his own views. No 
one who reads the commission’s report can doubt that, so far 
from trying to ascertain what the best naval opinion was, Mr. 
Churchill exerted himself to obtain opinions favorable to his plan 
and to make the most of them. Sir Henry Jackson, for example, 
agreed with the proposal for an experimental bombardment of the 
outer forts, but did not wish to go further until the results of this 
attempt were seen. He deprecated any attack on Constantinople 
by the fleet. His was one of the judgments considered by Mr. 
Churchill as favorable to the project, but it certainly did not 
justify an operation “ with Constantinople for its objective.” 


2 
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It is well within the mark to say that Mr. Churchill was not 
a channel through which the naval judgment could reach the 
Prime Minister undistorted. 

The official position of the Secretary of State for War had long 
been that of a channel between the military judgment of the War 
Office and the Cabinet. For many decades the Secretary of State 
had been a purely political personage, and the War Office was 
reorganized in 1904 in order to provide him with a strategical 
adviser, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, assisted by a 
special subordinate, the Director of Operations. But the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener made an end of this system. Lord 
Kitchener had the rare distinction of “ being himself, alone.” The 
opinions he expressed were his own; they were not representative. 
During an active career he had been occupied chiefly in adminis- 
tration, for the most part in the east, so that he was unfamiliar 
with British institutions at home, with the modern organization 
of the War Office and the army and with the Territorial Force, 
which he mistakenly treated as inferior to levies which were 
raised under the name of “new regulars,” so that the unique 
opportunity of embodying all the forces into a homogeneous army 
was Jost. He had never been a great student of war, and his 
experience in the field was confined to the African campaigns in 
which he made his name. His views were those of a shrewd 
good sense little tinged by science, theory or system. The com- 
mission was told that he “ acted as his own Chief of Staff”; in 
other words, he ignored the War Office except as the instrument 
of his wishes. Thus he was the last man to convey to the Prime 
Minister the information or the military opinions that had during 
10 years of devoted work been accumulated by the General Staff 
at the War Office. Sir James Wolfe Murray, in January, 1915, 
Chief of the General Staff, had held that office for only a few 
months and could not be in a position to express opinions inde- 
pendently of such a Secretary of State as Lord Kitchener. Lord 
Kitchener’s share in the purely naval attack on the Dardanelles 
can be briefly told. On the 2d of January, 1915, a telegram was 
received from Petrograd asking for a demonstration to draw off 
the Turks from the Caucasus. Lord Kitchener saw Mr. Churchill 
and sent him a note saying: 


I do not see that we can do anything that will seriously help the 
Russians in the Caucasus..... We have no troops to land anywhere. 
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The only place that a demonstration might have some effect... . 
would be the Dardanelles. 
Next day Lord Kitchener telegraphed through the Foreign Office 
a reply to Petrograd promising that a demonstration would be 
made. Lord Kitchener’s attitude at the War Council has been 
described and it is evident that his opinion favorable to the plan 
made a strong impression on the Prime Minister. But light is 
thrown upon his position by a paper which he read to the War 
Council in May, 1915: 


When the Admiralty proposed to force the passage of the Dardanelles 
by means of the fleet alone, I doubted whether the attempt would succeed, 
but was led to believe it possible by the First Lord’s statements of the 
power of the Queen Elizabeth and the Admiralty Staff papers showing 
how the operation was to be conducted..... I regret that I was led 
to agree to the enterprise by the statements made, particularly as to 
the powers of the Queen Elizabeth, of which I had no means of judging. 
But the Secretary of State for War had every means of judging 
whether the Queen Elizabeth’s or any other ship’s guns could alter 
the conditions of naval attack on forts, especially in the narrow 
channel of the Dardanelles. The papers existing in the War 
Office, to which reference has already been made, gave him all the 
means needed. 

My endeavor has been to find out the exact nature of a failure 
in the work of a government. That has involved an examination 
of the action of distinguished men. But it is not hostile criticism. 
Each of us is here to serve his country to the best of his powers. 
The difficulty is that the ablest men are the most overworked. 
While Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill were advising the Prime 
Minister about the operations of the war, each of them was also 
general manager of one of the largest business concerns in the 
world, which was expanding at an unprecedented rate. Besides 
that, each of them was a member of Parliament and of the Cabinet. 
Neither could give more than a fraction of his time to the close 
study of the operations of the war. Lord Fisher, as First Sea 
Lord, had a responsibility for a large part of the business of the 
Admiralty. The first condition of a clear strategical judgment 
is that a man must concentrate himself upon the direction of the 
operations to the exclusion of everything else. He must be free 
from other cares. Before we censure the men who have had to 
take the responsibility for ordering campaigns and battles by sea 
or land, let each of us try to imagine himself in their place. War 
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cannot be conducted except by men of strong: will, nor without 
mistakes, and it has been well said that those who are afraid of 
the mistakes they may make never do anything. In the same way, 
however, those who are afraid of criticizing when the object is to 
find the truth may be diverted from their path. So I return to 
my inquiry. 

I have said that the attack of ships upon forts is contrary to 
common sense. This statement perhaps requires modification. 
What common sense tells us is that the government in directing 
the naval and military operations must conform to, and not violate, 
the principles of war. But:common sense unaided does not tell 
us what those principles are. When a portion of the fleet was 
ordered to bombard the forts of the Dardanelles, Mr. Asquith did 
not know, and Mr. Balfour did not know, that a principle was 
being violated. No voice was raised in the War Council to say: 
“ What. you propose to do runs counter to all the experience of 
wars, and everyone who knows thoroughly what can be done with 
ships, guns and earthworks, will tell you that ships are not made 
to fight earthworks, and that you are making an experiment which 
is morally certain to end in disaster.” The defect in the system 
was that, in the various bodies which one after another discussed 
this plan until it was finally adopted, there was no one who pos- 
sessed such a knowledge of what ships, guns, earthworks and men 
can and cannot do, under given conditions, and of the experience 
of past wars, as to be able to say, “ This operation is a wrong use 
of forces, and the whole history of modern war is a warning 
against it,” and who combined with this knowledge and the judg- 
ment resulting from it, the official and unmistakable duty of press- 
ing that judgment upon the committee of which he was a member. 
If the country is to have any security that the best use will be made 
of the forces which, at so much sacrifice, have been placed at the 
disposal of the government, if it is to have a guarantee that its 
men, its money, and its ships will not again be thrown away in vain, 
either in parts or entirely, means must be taken to ensure that, 
before the government issues instruction either to the army or 
the navy, the orders proposed shall have been submitted to the 
scrutiny and shall have obtained the approval of someone who is 
master of the principles of war. 

The remedial measure by which the required guarantee can 
be secured is not far to seek. It has been set forth in the course 
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of my argument and consists in adopting the principles about 
which there was agreement in 1894 between those who had then 
long examined this problem as the vital part of any national 
organization for war. Sir Charles Dilke, Sir George Chesney and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster have long been dead, as have most of those 
eminent naval and military officers, such as Admiral Hornby, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Colonel Charles Brackenbury, General 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, and General Sir Frederic Maurice, with 
whom we repeatedly discussed these subjects, and who, we 
believed, were in substantial agreement with us regarding the 
matters now in question, though we did not think that it accorded 
with the best traditions of the discipline of the services that we 
should seek the signature to our manifesto of any officers on the 
active list. It seems to me a duty not only to those who are now 
fighting for the country, but also especially to those with whom 
for many years I was closely associated in the effort to induce 
our statesmen to set in order the machinery of government for the 
conduct of war, to recall and to apply to that momentous business 
principles which we were agreed in recognizing as sound, and 
which, so far as I am aware, have never been questioned by those 
whose knowledge and experience gave weight to their opinion. 
Many years ago I endeavored to work out with as much exactitude 
as possible the application of these principles, first to the army, 
and afterwards to the navy." 

More than one step since then taken by successive governments 
was in the right direction. The creation at the War Office of a 
General Staff, whose chief was to be the strategical adviser of the 
government, and the modification of the order in council regulating 
the duties of the Board of Admiralty, by which the First Sea Lord 
was given the duty of naval strategical adviser, were approxima- 
tions towards a sound method. But in each case a serious error 
was committed, of which it is indispensable to point out the nature. 
The essence of great achievement in all the higher branches of 
action, especially of intellectual action, is division of labor, with a 
view to concentration of effort. This is the basis of all good 
organization, both of knowledge or thought, and of action. The 
theory, art or science of the general direction of armies or navies 
in war, the science or art which is called strategy, is in its practical 
application one of the most difficult in the world. To master it is 


“The Brain of an Army,” 1890; “The Brain of the Navy,” 1804. 
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a life’s effort, to apply it an all-absorbing occupation, requiring 
a mind as far as possible freed from other preoccupations. The 
man who undertakes it must be wholly devoted to it, so as to have 
leisure to throw his whole soul into it. He must be free from the 
distracting influence of irrelevant interruptions. Strategy must 
be his profession, for it is not a mere abstract science, it involves 
the application of the practical judgment, of faculties of which the 
full development requires action. For the fundamental impulse 
of the strategist is to design operations and to direct them. His 
mission is not administrative but executive, and in order that his 
execution may be as perfect as possible, he must be free from the 
absorbing and distracting cares of administration. The military 
and naval life of 99 officers out of 100 gives them neither the 
opportunity of practicing strategy nor the leisure to study it. 
The man who gives words of command to a battalion or to the 
officers of a ship is not practicing strategy, and as a rule has 
nothing to do with it. It is the constant experience of military 
historians and of governments that an officer who is a brilliant 
leader of a brigade or of a division may prove utterly incapable 
of the responsibility of command-in-chief, and of the two greatest 
generals of modern times, Napoleon and Moltke, it is almost 
literally true to say that neither of them ever gave a word of 
command in his life. When the office of Chief of the General 
Staff was created, its holder was made First Military Member of 
the Army Council, and was thus the professional head of the 
board which administers the army. In this way he was placed 
at the same time at the head of two distinct professions, that of 
the strategist and that of the military administrator. But no man 
can serve two masters, and there is no escape from the dilemma 
that the Chief of the General Staff may be either a first-rate admin- 
istrator or a first-rate strategist, but that it is hardly possible that 
he can be both at once. 

When the duty of strategical advice was given to the First Sea 
Lord, that officer was the professional head of the whole naval 
administration. He was the senior member of the Board of 
Admiralty, and all important questions arising in the departments 
of his colleagues were submitted to him. Upon this more than 
sufficient mass of business was superimposed the function of the 
strategist. The dilemma in which the Chief of the General Staff 
is fixed is imposed also upon the First Sea Lord. Moreover, the 
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fact that in each case two activities of a totally distinct nature 
are required from a single officer makes it difficult rightly to select 
an officer for the post. Is he to be chosen for administrative gifts 
or for strategic judgment? In the one case, naval or military 
administration, in the other, the direction of the army or navy 
in war will suffer. In peace, every government regards the 
administration as of primary importance, because the first care 
of a government in peace is apt to be to satisfy the House of 
Commons that there is no extravagance in expenditure. But in 
war, a nation’s first need is victory, and both the design of victory 
and the supervision of the execution of that design are functions 
not of the administrator but of the strategist. 

What is required is the selection for each servce of an officer 
whose duties would be, subject to the higher authority of the 
Prime Minister, to draft and to issue the orders of the government 
to all the generals or to all the admirals entrusted with the com- 
mand of fleets or armies. His duty would be to submit his plans 
to the Prime Minister, and through him to the Cabinet, to trans- 
late them into orders and to issue those orders. His title matters 
little. I think the simplest would be that of Director General of 
Military or of Naval Operations. He would be chosen for his 
strategical judgment, his mastery of the theory and practice of 
naval or of military operations. His occupation would be with 
those operations and nothing else; with the naval or military 
administration he would have no direct concern. He should have 
his own office, into which he should remove those branches of the 
existing War Office or Admiralty which, under the name of Gen- 
eral Staff, have to do with the operations of the navy or of the 
army. He should be subject to no First Lord of the Admiralty or 
Minister of War, but should be in direct relation with the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. The administration of the two services 
would be left to the Admiralty and the War Office, each of them 
under an administrative officer or board, and if need be, under a 
Cabinet Minister, as at present. The two directors general should 
have their offices near to one another, so that they could readily 
communicate with each other. 

There should be no intermediary between them and the Prime 
Minister. The secretariat of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was instituted in 1904, with the idea that the secretary should 
consider all questions of defence and furnish advice. That is the 
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attempt to create a hybrid, a strategist who shall be at the same 
time a master of land and sea warfare. It is a dangerous and 
doubtful experiment, of which the result can only be a new 
dilemma. The secretary will either be a mere clerk, or he will 
dominate both the services, conducting the war and governing the 
country. In the second case it would be better that he should at 
once be appomted Prime Minister. 

I am well aware that the objection will be raised that it is 
difficult to find men of the character and qualifications required 
for the direction of the naval and military operations. If that 
were true, the British Empire would be in a bad way. My answer 
to itis: “ Seek and ye shall find,” and that if in the past mistakes 
in the choice of men have been made, the explanation may be 
that those with whom the choice lay were not quite clear as to the 
exact nature of the qualifications needed. 

The question as to the precise relations of the directors of 
naval and military operations to the supreme political authority 
of the Cabinet is perhaps delicate. On that point I am not 
acquainted with any discussion in the English literature of war. 
My own view that the military strategist should himself be a 
member of the government was expressed in December, 1899, on 
the eve of those disasters in South Africa which so startled the 
nation as to gain for the period when they happened the name of 
the Black Week. On the 14th of December I wrote: * 

A nation that is liable to war requires men of war in its government; 
and, in the case of Great Britain, the place for them is in the Cabinet. 
The traditional practice of having a civilian Minister inside the Cabinet 
with all the authority, and a soldier with all the knowledge outside the 
Cabinet, was devised for electioneering purposes, and not for war. The 
plan has answered its object very well for many years, having secured 
Cabinets against any intrusion of military wisdom upon their domestic 
party felicity. But now that the times have changed, and that the chief 
business of a Cabinet is to manage a war, it seems unwise to keep the 
military judgment locked out. Party felicity was valuable some years 
ago when .there was a demand for it; but the fashions have changed. 
To-day the article in demand is not eloquence nor the infallibility of 
“our side,” whichever that may be; the article in demand to-day is the 
organization of victory. That is not to be had at all the shops. Those 
who can supply it are very special men, who must be found and their 
price paid. The nation has given bail for the production of this particular 
article, and if it is not forthcoming in time the forfeit must be paid. 
The bail is the British Empire. 





®“Tessons of the War” (Constable, 1900), p. 93. 
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FORECASTS AND REALITY IN THE NAVAL WAR’ 
By Romeo Bernotti, Capitano di Fregata, Italian Navy 


Translated by ALLAN Westcott, Instructor, U. S. N. A. 





I. NAVAL DELUSIONS 


The War of the Nations gives the outward impression of a 
revolution rather than an evolution in methods of naval warfare. 
To speak frankly, the impression seems widely current among 
people of intelligence that the war has quite discredited the 
science of naval warfare as propounded prior to 1914; while a 
large part of the general public are persuaded that it has demon- 
strated the failure of navies. One of the advantages supposedly 
inherent in sea power was the ability to transport troops to strike 
the enemy at his most vulnerable points. If the Dardanelles cam- 
paign had succeeded it would indeed have constituted a most 
obvious proof of the direct influence of sea power upon the course 
of the war; on the other hand, a superficial examination of the 
actual situation might appear to justify the opinion expressed 
several years ago by one of our army writers in confuting the 
well-known book by Callwell: “Sea power, while often useful, 
may sometimes be harmful, leading to erroneous diversion and 
useless scattering of land forces.” Notwithstanding the enormous 
superiority of the Allied fleets over those of our adversaries, the 
former cannot count to their credit any striking and conspicuous 
achievements, which may be confidently proclaimed as notable 
contributions toward the attainment of our objectives in the war. 
If the inability of Germany to hold her colonies must be conceded 
as due.to naval power, still it is always possible to apply the words 
of Napoleon in an analogous situation: “ Pondicherry may be 
reconquered on the banks of the Vistula.” 

Two fundamental advantages accruing to the Allies from pre- 
ponderance of sea power are the absolute interdiction of enemy 


*From the Rivista Marittima, August, 1917. 
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trade and the maintenance of our own maritime communications, 
making it possible to continue the struggle as long as necessary, 
with land forces steadily augmented, and to carry supplies where- 
ever needed, until in the end we may impose our will on the enemy. 

The sceptic will suggest, however, that while the first of these 
advantages undoubtedly bears heavily upon our adversary, its 
ultimate efficacy must not be exaggerated. Mahan, in the intro- 
duction of his classic work on The Influence of Sea Power, in 
order to demonstrate the effect of cutting off the sea trade of a 
country in which it is intensively developed, cites, as a typical ex- 
ample, Holland in the disastrous 18 months’ war with England in 
1653-54; the Zuyder Zee became a forest of masts, the land was 
reduced to dire misery, and Holland was constrained to a ruinous 
peace. But it will not do to compare Holland with the great 
Central Powers, rich in resources of all kinds, and strengthened, 
moreover, in their capacity for resistance by the occupation of im- 
portant territories and by their Balkan alliances, creating, in spite 
of the efforts of Allied forces to break the cordon, a complex of 
peoples stretching from the North Sea and the Baltic to 
Mesopotamia. 

Scepticism is evidently less justified in regard to the second ad- 
vantage, that conferred upon the Allies by the maintenance of sea 
communications, which is for us a factor of absolutely vital im- 
portance ; but it may be asserted that the means employed to pro- 
tect sea trade have not measured up to the needs. Clearing the 
seas of isolated German cruisers and destroying at the Falklands 
the squadron victorious at Coronel, were indeed tangible proofs of 
naval superiority ; but it will doubtless be said that Germany’s 
failure here was due to the fact that in the initial phase of the war 
she clung to old principles, and did not, during the first seven 
months, have recourse to the submarine in commerce warfare. 

At all events, note the way the submarine scythe has cut into the 
line of transports. Recent losses are indeed somewhat less than 
at the opening of the unrestricted U-boat campaign ; transporta- 
tion is now controlled to secure maximum efficiency ; measures and 
systems of protection are steadily becoming more logical and effec- 
tive; the munitions output is constantly increasing; the United 
States has entered the field ; admitting, as we have reason to pre- 
sume, that the combined effects of these measures will assure to 
the Entente the tonnage necessary to make up for future losses 
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and guarantee the prosecution of war to victory—nevertheless, 
judging from appearances, it would be foolish to say that in taking 
measures of the kind noted above the navy has played the part of 
protagonist in the war. The antidote for the submarine has not 
yet been found; protection of sea routes against the insidious foe 
is secured essentially by grouping in convoys, arming of merchant 
vessels, and escort. And, as regards this last point, it will be said 
that escort of merchant vessels by torpedo craft, however numer- 
ous, has a practical value somewhat like that of moral character 
in human affairs; while the submarine is forced to submerge, it 
will be asserted that it is seldom seen in time to prevent effective 
maneuvering for torpedo attack. 

Submarine attack on communications appears, among the vari- 
ous kinds of naval activity, the only one that has had a direct 
effect upon the course of the war; and, in contrast with the very 
tangible way in which its work is manifested, it is difficult to ap- 
preciate the effectiveness of counter-measures. 

People in the Allied countries note that the maintenance of an 
immense patrol force of all types requires unceasing labor, ex- 
tremely fatiguing and dangerous, treachery thwarted, enemy at- 
tacks warded off, mines destroyed, unremitting vigils in home 
and enemy waters, difficulties hampering all these activities—and 
the actual accomplishments often unknown and their value un- 
appreciated. 

Tf we turn to consider the work of the navies as manifested in 
fleet actions, no one will deny that in size Jutland was the greatest 
naval battle in history. But the objective of the German fleet 
in putting to sea is still wrapped in mystery, and both sides 
claim tactical victory, while the ultimate effect of the sanguinary 
conflict upon the course of the war does not readily appear. 

We have now touched upon the principal aspects of the present 
naval war. 

Many valuable ships have been lost, through treachery, through 
defeat, and sometimes as a result of actions that have worked 
little harm to the enemy. Great is the activity of patrol boats, 
torpedo craft, and scouts; yet the submarine still scores frequent 
victims. 

The submarine and the mine, if they have not paralyzed the 
main fleets, have still forced them to remain normally in ports well 
protected by nets and barriers, so that in this war their character- 
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istic employment seems to be inaction; the naval engagements 
have been most sanguinary, but seemingly sterile. 

How can we compare this warfare with what we imagined 
before 1914? The logical answer seems to be that of a German 
writer after the first few months of war: “If we consider what 
has happened on the sea, we cannot suppress an ironic smile at 
the predictions of naval strategy ; fundamental principles are over- 
thrown, every theoretical forecast is vanity, and the totally unfore- 
seen has become reality.” 

The more justifiec eems this irony when we reflect that while 
Germany herself, in ier miraculous preparation for war, gave 
considerable attentio: o the development of the submarine, this 
development was sligut as compared with what has taken place 
during hostilities, whether in respect to numbers, scope, or field 
of action. The vast submarine campaign is itself one of the 
improvisations of the war. 

After having devoted to the fleet so large a part of our national 
revenues, we discover it to be a veritable delusion, or we are forced 
to acknowledge that means which are relatively more effective are 
far cheaper, 7. e., submarines, mines, swift torpedo craft and air- 
planes. Battle squadrons, in fact, might almost seem organisms 
tolerated merely because they exist ; though in reality it is always 
easy to see the matter in a very different light simply by reflecting 
that, held in a potential state at opportune strategic points, these 
squadrons serve, if inno other way, to paralyze those of the enemy. 
which, without the equilibrium thus established, would presumably 
not rest innocuous. 

While recognizing the validity of this fundamental axiom, if 
for no other reason than to exclude the paradoxical concept that 
battleships are useless, there are those who would employ it in 
order to draw therefrom an apparently brilliant corollary for 
“after the war.” 

Their idea is as follows: Admitting that battle fleets are neces- 
sary to offset each other, it will be seen that if no battle fleets 
existed, precisely the present equilibrium would still obtain. Thus, 
for the future, there rises the mirage of an international conven- 
tion, forbidding the construction of ships-of-the-line, while leaving 
nations free to provide for their naval defence by other means. 
The mirage is most seductive, since it seems to lead by a reasonable 
step toward the utopia of complete disarmament. 
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Let us see if this idea is acceptable. 

I have sought to present as logically and impartially as possible 
the arguments suggested by this delusion in regard to naval 
power ; these arguments should be discussed; if their fallacy is 
demonstrated, they should be cast aside, lest they lead us into evil. 

I shall limit myself to a few general considerations, which seem 
sufficient to prove that the actual effects of naval superiority are 
greater than appearances indicate, and sufficient also for a sum- 
mary examination of the changes brought about by the war in the 
light of prior predictions. 


Il. THE CHARACTER OF THE WAR 


What is the opinion of well-informed critics as to the naval 
action of Germany at the outbreak of war? Were the German 
naval objectives realized? 

The First Lord of the British Admiralty stated in the House 
of Commons, in November, 1914, that at the opening of hostilities, 
England was in grave peril; “and the greatest danger was that 
of being surprised unprepared, with the fleet not disposed in 
readiness for war.” Once the fleet was mobilized and properly 
stationed, the danger was over. 

These words were not exaggerated. 

At the beginning of the war (as to-day) the German fleet was 
considerably inferior to the British fleet in home waters; but it 
should not be forgotten that the quota of forces held in complete 
readiness in time of peace modified this difference in a sense 
favorable to Germany. In other words, Germany held a larger 
part of her fleet in permanent preparation for war; and a war 
opened by a surprise naval attack on her part offered better pros- 
pect of success than could be expected later on. 

It is beyond question that this surprise action, the possibility 
of which constituted the chief preoccupation of the British, might 
have had serious results; aside from other considerations, now. 
that we are in a position to appreciate the unforeseen and extraor- 
dinary contribution of England to the land war, who will. light- 
heartedly affirm that nothing would be different in this respect 
if a great naval battle had at the start transposed the relative 
strength of the two chief fleets? 
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The great naval surprise was not attempted by Germany, not 
certainly because of unwillingness (for it would have accorded 
perfectly with her spirit and interests) but because of its impossi- 
bility, owing to the fact that on the very day of Austria-Hun- 
gary’s ultimatum to Serbia the British Navy had carried out a 
complete practice mobilization, and could equip her reserve and 
dispose her squadrons before the outbreak of war. The weight 
of British naval superiority thus thrown on the scales of war, 
Germany was forced to avoid risking her main fleet under adverse 
conditions, and must await the outcome of events, seeking in the 
meanwhile to weaken her opponent by vigorous attacks on her 
navy and sea communications—“ neglecting nothing,’ as Bern- 
hardi wrote in 1913 (Germany and the Next War), “ which 
might in any wise injure the enemy, accompanying the most ardent 
initiative by the boldest offensive.’ And this period of waiting, 
according to the author just cited, would continue until “ at last 
we shall be able to challenge Great Britain on the high seas.” 
(We shall take up later the prospect of a great naval engagement 
in the course of the war.) 

The consequences, as we have just outlined them, which fol- 
lowed the prevention of aggressive naval action on the part of 
Germany, are in harmony with the rapid decision sought by the 
German armies on the western front. The battle of the Marne 
stopped the German invasion ; but, contributing to this result, an 
event of not less importance was the establishment of British 
naval superiority in its complete efficiency, it being clear that with- 
out an initial naval situation favorable to England “ the transport 
of troops to the Continent,” according to the statement of the 
First Lord in the speech already cited, “ would have been pre- 
vented or at least retarded ’’—and every one knows there was 
no time to lose. 

From a naval standpoint, the situation of the Central Powers 
is exceptional; their coasts, of slight extent, are by nature and 
art invulnerable. For a war of attrition, the conditions presented 
were ideal; the German and Austro-Hungarian fleets had a free- 
dom of action which it would be folly to assume in similar cases 
for nations very differently exposed to naval attack. Whatever 
their inferiority to the enemy, the problems presented to these 
fleets were of a purely aggressive character—it was possible for 
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them to run no risks and remain safely passive until the opportune 
moment for action. It is essential to take account of this special 
situation in order to appreciate the labor of the Allied fleets in 
the war, and to avoid generalisations that would be completely 
absurd. 

The moment past when, prior to or at the outbreak of war, the 
German fleet might have attempted a surprise, it remained for 
the Allied navies to blockade the enemy fleets in the North Sea 
and Adriatic, capture isolated enemy vessels elsewhere, and profit 
by the liberty of action thus secured. 

Upon the failure of the German plan for a quick decision on 
land, the war became long and severe; and as an effect of its 
increased length, the influence of naval superiority took on a 
value it would not otherwise have had. 

In ante-bellum discussions of the effect of sea power in a possi- 
ble war between the Entente Powers and the Triple Alliance, 
naval writers as a rule spoke too abstractly of the advantages 
to be derived from control of the sea; military critics correctly 
pointed out that these advantages would be felt only in a long war. 
What importance could be attributed to the isolation of the enemy 
from the rest of the world in a war of from two to six months? 

At the maximum, the war was not expected to last more than a 
year. “Opinions as to the duration of the war,” I find in an 
important work by a French writer (Captain Sorb, La doctrine 
de defense nationale, 1912), “ are divided ; some say the campaign 
cannot be ended in less than six months; other say a year; but 
we believe that a period of about a month will bring a decisive 
action, with irremediable consequences, and two months will see 
the situation definitely under control.” 

The above is cited, not from a desire to demonstrate the error 
of those who anticipated a short war, but simply to bring out in 
striking relief the discrepancy between expectations and reality 
as to the duration of the conflict. And what is the explanation? 

Preventing the effort to separate the Entente armies at the 
opening of the war, sea power has enabled the Allies to increase 
their forces steadily, and to put in the field armies still untrained 
or in process of creation. To sea power also is due the fact that 
what Germany regarded as “the centrifugal tendencies of the 
heterogeneous British Empire’ have been transmuted into fra- 
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ternal co-operation on the battlefields of Europe; and that to-day 
four-fifths of the world are at war with the German Empire; 
and finally we owe it also to the same cause that defeated armies 
have been saved and placed again in the field, that grave errors 
have been remedied, and that to-day, in spite of the tremendous 
upheaval in Russia, we are keeping up the war as energetically as 
possible, with firmest faith in the victory of our armies, and with 
new cards of the highest value still to put in play. 

All this has been accomplished in the face of enemy efforts to 
thwart our free use of the sea. 

In the first months of the war the destruction of commerce was 
kept quite within foreseen limits, in spite of the desperate assaults 
of enemy cruisers. “ We had assumed,” said Mr. Churchill, “a 
loss of 5 per cent of our merchant marine in the first two or three 
months ; instead I am glad to be able to state that the losses have 
reached only 1.9 per cent.” 

When her ships designed for commerce warfare were destroyed, 
Germany had recourse to submarines. 

In harmony with this method of attack on British commerce 
was the vigorous offensive toward Calais undertaken by the right 
wing of the German army (Oct. 17—Nov. 9, 1914), the failure of 
which, incidentally, was greatly assisted by British monitors hin- 
dering the movement of enemy troops along the coast and sup- 
porting the left flank of the Belgian army. Thwarted in its effort 
to control the southern side of the Channel, Germany made 
effective use of her strip of Belgian coast by establishing naval 
bases at Bruges and Seebrugge, the importance of which is fully 
recognized. 

The land and sea strategy of the enemy are thus seen to have 
been in close correlation, such as can scarcely be said to have 
existed on the side of the Allies. For instance, it would have been 
a good example of the decisive influence of sea power on the 
course of the war if the Allies had found it possible, before the 
conquest of Serbia, to move an army from the east coast of the 
Adriatic to block the way to Turkey. But at that time the Allies 
were still far from the concept of a united front, of one war 
whether by sea or land, and of utilizing sea communications to 
checkmate the advantage of central position. The example cited 
is purely hypothetical, presenting obstacles which prevented its 
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adoption ; but it may serve to fix the idea of the importance of 
naval supremacy as a means of carrying the attack into favorable 
fields ; nor is it logical to depreciate this importance on the basis 
of the failure at the Dardanelles and the inactivity at Saloniki. 

The fact remains that, in spite of the work of the submarines, 
an immense number of troops have been, and undoubtedly will be, 
transported by sea with minimum losses. Convoys with units of 
fair speed and adequate escort have comparatively little to fear. 
The heavy losses have been among the cargo carriers, making 
the problem here more difficult. 

It is true there are reassuring signs. The losses are diminish- 
ing} in spite of the increased number of ships engaged in Euro- 
pean traffic owing to the American alliance. The severe losses 
at the opening of the unrestricted campaign are not likely to be 
repeated, since they corresponded to a different control of traffic 
from that now in force, and to the combined action of all enemy 
submarines, the units of which must now take turns in port for 
supplies and refitting. The counter-measures of various kinds 
now employed indicate that the day is still far distant when the 
submarine may be said to have rendered powerless the Allied 
armies. The final adoption of the logical system of convoys has 
enabled the navies to increase their direct protection. And this 


‘will be still further increased with the application, even fuller than 


hitherto, of the principle of a united front and absolute com- 
munity of interests. 

Nevertheless, I repeat it would be absurd to deny the serious 
menace of the submarine ; and the question may be logically asked 
whether, viewing the whole situation, this system of warfare has 
produced the results expected by the Central Empires. 

In undertaking the submarine campaign, and pushing it to its 
extreme limit, the Central Powers virtually declared war on 
neutrals. While thus likely to increase the number of enemies, 
the measure would still be useful from a military standpoint if 
it operated to hasten the defeat of the Allied armies, so as to pre- 
vent the intervention of new belligerents on the battlefields of 
Europe. It was thus a question of time; and on the strength 
of the present situation it is possible to affirm that the German 
calculations failed. 

The Entente has suffered severely from the submarine; but 
the offensive preparations on the western and Italian fronts have 
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nevertheless developed with increasing vigor, and as for the 
Russian front, it is impossible to attribute anarchy to submarines. 

“It was planned last year,’ Lloyd George recently stated, “ to 
carry out a grand concerted attack. Russia was ready as never 
before ; the jaws began to close, but, to speak frankly, one of the 
parties found itself for the moment handicapped, and as a result 
it was impossible to secure the convergent pressure hoped for. 
Whatever our difficulties, we find ourselves strong and steadfast 
at the end of three years of war. We may say with all assurance 
that we would not exchange our military situation to-day for the 
enemy’s. Let us look at the facts. What could Germany accom- 
plish in a year in which one of her enemies, deemed the most 
dangerous at the outbreak of war, was virtually paralyzed by 
internal difficulties? We should at least expect her to defeat all 
assaults on other fronts. On the contrary, she has been beaten 
in every important battle—and these indications are not mis- 
leading.” 

As regards the effect of the submarine campaign on land war- 
fare, there are evidently but two possible hypotheses. One is that 
the submarine has exerted no appreciable influence on the military 
situation. In other words, that if there had been no such cam- 
paign, the situation on the land fronts would still be practically 
what it is to-day. The other hypothesis is that, but for the sub- 
marine, Germany would now be conquered. 

In view of the assured participation of American forces on the 
western front, it follows that, if on the basis of the first hypothesis 
the submarine has not improved the military situation, then the 
count is heavily against it, since it has been the cause of a powerful 
reinforcement to the Allies. On the basis of the second hypoth- 
esis the submarine campaign appears at best a cruel remedy, 
-which has served to prolong the conflict, postponing an outcome 
the character of which was indicated when the Germans were 
halted on the western front. 

The intensive ‘ 
commerce has been accompanied by a similar campaign against 
the Allied navies, a campaign which in the North Sea has been 
prosecuted by every means at the enemy’s disposal, including fleet 
actions, whereas in the Adriatic the Austrians have consistently 
avoided risking their main units, 
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Notwithstanding the losses incurred, the situation after three 
years of war still proves the overwhelming superiority of the 
Allied fleets, without regard to naval reinforcements from the 
United States. 

Submarines, mines and aircraft have excluded the possibility 
(a moot point before the war) of a blockade maintained normally 
by a strong cruising force in enemy waters ; instead, as was fore- 
seen, the blockade is maintained by a fleet in force at its bases. 

The Allied fleets are nevertheless blockading fleets in the true 
and proper sense of the word, since they are the means of com- 
pletely cutting off the sea communications of the enemy, and 
preventing their fleets from undertaking a serious offensive or 
issuing from their bases without incurring battle against superior 
force. 

This holds without disregard for the fact that, as a result of 
geographical conditions, the narrow seas where the Allies enforce 
the blockade are at a considerable distance from the enemy bases. 

The situation of a blockading fleet, however superior, is 
obviously difficult, since it must be held in contant readiness to 
check an initiative undertaken by the enemy at his own selected 
time ; hence arises the possibility that the enemy may occasionally 
gain a success in secondary actions, carrying out his policy of 
attrition. This advantage is increased in the present instance by 
the peculiar character of the enemy coasts, already noted, which 
prevents the blockading fleet from forcing an engagement. 

In this situation, until the enemy fleet decides that the oppor- 
tune moment has arrived to issue forth and take the chance of 
battle and possible destruction, the mission of the blockading fleet 
consists in maintaining the equilibrium. And whatever the in- 
herent advantages in the supremacy thus secured over all the 
seas (except the Baltic and Black), this mission is still a thankless 
one, for it seems synonymous with an inertia and uselessness not 
ordinarily regarded as in keeping with the character of naval war- 
fare. 

In the land war, every battle has tangible results in the way of 
territory gained, maintained, or lost; in the naval war, on the 
other hand, if one fleet merely paralyzes another, forcing it to 
remain shut up in port for safety, or if in a battle in which losses 
are balanced, it gains a strategic victory (forcing the enemy to 
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resume a passive attitude), or even if, finally, it succeeds in in- 
flicting a full defeat, it still seems to have made but snail’s progress 
toward a victorious peace. Scattered over the surface of the 
ocean, the wreckage of battle seems to question why all these men 
have died ; and a tragic day’s work is seemingly in vain. 

But let those who are thus misled simply ask themselves what 
would have happened had our preponderance of strength been 
swept away and the enemy secured freedom of action on the seas. 

Those who are very rightly preoccupied to-day with the menace 
of the submarine, may well reflect upon what would happen if 
naval preponderance should pass into the hands of the enemy. 
In that case, we should at least have a quick proof of what the 
Germans might have done at the opening of the war—our sea 
trade would cease to exist. And how would our armies fare then? 
Have we sufficient iron, coal, munitions of war? 

It may therefore be taken as mathematically certain that the 
fleet, while, owing to the enemy, its work is silent and obscure, 
constitutes a vital factor on a par with our armies. Nor will it 
be denied in the future, considering the difficulties (perfectly 
manageable and tolerable) that we now endure, that éhis war has 
shown in how great a measure we depend on the sea. 

This granted, especially by those who nourish certain illusions 
of easy accommodation with the enemy and a return to the status 
quo ante, let us look into the fundamental principles that have led 
our adversaries to bring on the tremendous conflict, principles that 
are reflected clearly in their views on naval warfare. 

Bernhardi, in the work previously cited, already foreseeing 
Italy’s participation with the Allies, wrote as follows: 

“We shall, therefore, some day, perhaps, be faced with the 
possibility of standing isolated in a great war of the nations... . 
and shall have to trust solely to our own strength and our own 
determination to conquer. This steadfast determination to win 
complete victory will make the next war one of unprecedented 
violence. A war fought and lost under such conditions would 
destroy our laboriously gained political importance, would jeo- 
pardize the future of our nation, would throw us backward for 
centuries, would shake the influence of German thought in the 
civilized world and thus check the general progress of mankind 
in its healthy development, for which a flourishing Germany is 
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the essential condition. Our next war will thus be fought for the 
highest interests of our country and of mankind. This will be 
its importance in history. World power or downfall will be 
our rallying cry. We must have the steadfast will to conquer, 
the iron resolution to struggle to the end, even in the event of a 
lost war.” 

The facts demonstrate that the conduct of our enemy in the 
war has been in complete accord with these principles. 

Admiral von Tirpitz, in an interview in December, Ig14, in 
which he first threatened the employment of the submarine against 
commerce, complained at the feebleness of American protests 
against England’s closure of the North Sea, and put the question: 
“What objection could the United States make if Germany 
should declare submarine warfare against the entire enemy mer- 
chant marine?” When Tirpitz spoke thus, the threat was already 
in process of execution, for the sinking of merchantmen by sub- 
marines had begun during the preceding October ; and on Febru- 
ary 4 (1915) following, Admiral von Pohl, head of the German 
Admiralty, proclaimed as a “ danger zone ” all the waters around 
the British Isles, including the Channel, upon entering which 
both enemy and neutral vessels would be subject to destruction 
without assurance for the safety of passengers or crew. 

The events that followed are familiar to all. The United States 
despatched note upon note, but for a long time it looked as if her 
protests would be confined to the diplomatic field. Meanwhile, 
the land war failed to give Germany the results hoped for, the 
decisive action attempted at Verdun failed, and so the submarine 
campaign was pushed to the uttermost limit, without regard to the 
nationality of vessels attacked, the enemy thus elevating a second- 
ary into a principal weapon, and attributing to it an importance 
not less than that of her armies in the field. 

Thus Germany no longer considered what the United States 
would do; she burned her bridges behind her, giving to her naval, 
as to her land warfare a character of unprecedented violence, 
seeking to strike terror by showing herself ready to make war on 
all the world, employing every means to secure world power, wish- 
ing no compromise between that and downfall. 

In striking contrast, indeed, are the indefinite peace proposals 
Germany has repeatedly given forth. To dispel the delusion that 
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people with purposes so fixed will easily renounce their aims, it 
is sufficient to record the words of Bernhardi: ‘‘ Aspirations for 
peace contain an element of weakness, dissention, and indecision; 
their apparent humanitarian idealism constitutes their danger ; 
they are in reality an unhealthy utopia, or a cloak to cover intrigue.” 

Only upon a profound realization of the set purpose of our 
adversaries, and recognition of the fact that every show to the 
contrary is a device to break down our morale, are we in a posi- 
tion to ask what use the enemy intends to make of his main fleet. 

In the North Sea, neither the prevalent foggy weather nor the 
multitude of units in the opposing force excludes the possibility 
that the Germans can secure opportunities to impose action in 
superior force. 

Such was axiomatically the strategic principle guiding the 
general sortie of the German fleet before Jutland, aside from 
particular circumstances, as yet unknown, which may have led 
the Germans to leave their bases. 

In the battle following, both belligerents suffered severely ; but 
while it is needless to enter into a discussion of the tactical results, 
it will be agreed that the battle demonstrated the full capacity of 
the British fleet to execute its mission as a blockading force. After 
the battle the strategic situation remained unchanged—that is, 
the maritime supremacy of Britain was confirmed. 

But it will be useful to note the proof thus afforded of the 
resolute purpose of Germany to pit her main fleet against her 
chief opponent. And in view of the fact that the guiding principle 
of German war policy throughout has been to utilize all forces to 
the extreme limit (even in case of a lost war), it seems by no 
means hazardous to affirm that the day will come in the course 
of the war when Germany will be led to undertake a desperate 
effort on the sea. Before resigning herself to decadence, she will 
play all her cards; she holds back, however, for while she is a 
player of extraordinary boldness, she knows that the cards corre- 
sponding to the navy are precisely the ones that must be played at 
the right time. 

Reflection upon the importance of the naval side of the war and 
upon the full guaranties of success afforded by the naval pre- 
dominance of the Allies, is essential to a clear vision of the cer- 
tainty of our victory. 
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III. CHANGES IN NAVAL WARFARE 


Only after bringing out by the preceding discussion the vital 
function of the main fleets, are we in a position to give a logical 
answer to the question put as the main theme of the present 
essay—as distinguished from delusions based on appearances, 
what are the substantial differences between the war as it is and 
the war as it was foreseen? Granted that, along with new 
weapons (submarine and aerial) the war has confirmed the pres- 
ent usefulness of old types, what changes for the immediate future 
are counseled by experience? May certain categories be at once 
eliminated ? 

As a result of the previous development of submarines and 
aircraft, it was realized before the war that great precautions 
would be necessary in carrying out a military blockade, and it was 
admitted not only that it would be folly to attempt a close block- 
ade with the main fleet, as in the Spanish-American war, but that 
it would be impossible to keep the fleet within a cruising radius of 
about a hundred miles from the enemy bases, that is to say, within 
the distance considered safe when the defence was limited to 
torpedo craft. This development by no means eliminated the 
idea of blockade, but implied that the blockading force must pos- 
sess well-located bases, though distant from the enemy, assuring 
a close patrol of enemy waters, and a sufficient number of units of 
varying sizes to maintain contact with a force trying to break 
through. 

It was known that the British Navy, in harmony with this con- 
cept, and confronted by the threatening growth of the German 
fleet, had opportunely established bases in the north of Scotland 
and the near-by islands; and in consequence it was easy to pre- 
sume that, to avoid division of strength, the approaches to the 
Straits of Dover would be closed chiefly by mines. 

From the time of the Russo-Japanese War, the extensive use of 
mines was foreseen, especially in the North Sea, where strategic 
and hydrographic conditions are favorable. 

Under these circumstances, there was nothing unexpected in the 
British Admiralty notification of October 3, 1914, announcing 
that, in view of German mine-laying and submarine activities, the 
government had authorized the mining of certain parts of the 
North Sea, and in particular an area of 4000 sq. km. between 
Ostend and the English coast. 
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It was very naturally foreseen that the countries whose commu- 
nications were thus intercepted would exert every effort to keep 
up their trade by means of neutrals, and it was known in fact that 
Germany had in time of peace perfected an organization to that 
end. Yet in the beginning of the war England suffered this 
ostensibly neutral traffic beyond all tolerable limits, as shown by 
the rapid and enormous increase of imports to Scandinavia and 
Holland. 

By those who took account of the necessities of modern war- 
fare, it was recognized that, however inferior the enemy navy, it 
would be impossible to conform strictly to past standards as 
regards continuity and effectiveness of blockade in territorial 
waters, that the blockade would cover stretches of coast rather 
than specified ports, and that contraband would be given a wider 
application. 

November 2, 1914, that is, a month after the mine-field notice, 
England proclaimed all of the North Sea a military area, the effect 
being that ships of all nationalities would incur danger in crossing 
a line from the Hebrides through the Faroe Islands to Iceland. 
Thus England seriously restricted neutral commerce, which, how- 
ever, could still be carried on by following prescribed routes. 

We enter the realm of the unforeseen when we pass from the 
action of England to that of Germany, as a result of the employ- 
ment of the submarine as a commerce destroyer operating for 
long periods and remote from its bases. 

This new system of commerce destruction, as now applied by 
Germany, signifies complete disregard of the consequent attitude 
of neutrals—that is to say, quite aside from humanitarian con- 
siderations involved, such a course of action could be conceived 
only by a belligerent who would permit no interests whatever to 
interfere with a possible means of injuring the enemy. Such is 
the course Germany has seen fit to pursue; but in a general fore- 
cast of future international provisions in this matter, it would be 
absurd to assume submarine warfare in its present unrestricted 
form as the normal recourse of the weaker belligerent on the sea. 
The attitude of neutrals cannot be regarded as negligible; and it 
follows that submarine warfare will be tolerated only to the point 
where neutral states feel constrained to resist. 

With the idea of determining the extent to which the submarine 
as a commerce destroyer has altered naval warfare, let us assume 
the utmost passivity on the part of neutrals. 
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Let us consider in succession the two methods of employment : 
unlimited “ cruiser warfare,” and blockade of limited areas. 

It would be illogical to deny to the submarine, as to other naval 
vessels, the right of visit and search, the resultant situation being 
inevitably as follows: 

Normally, the only measure the submarine can employ against 
enemy merchant vessels is to sink them; hence, necessarily, the 
merchant vessel has the right to arm for defence, to combat the 
enemy by any means, and to practice every stratagem to avoid 
destruction. 

Evidently, under these conditions, the exercise of visit and 
search is out of the question. This was verified, in fact, by the 
astute German Admiralty in its notice to the United States at the 
opening of the unrestricted campaign: “ Great Britain has armed 
her merchant vessels for defence against submarines, and the 
United States has accepted the British point of view. But under 
these conditions it is impossible for a submarine to approach a 
merchant vessel to examine her papers, since in so doing, in case 
the vessel is of enemy nationality, the submarine is exposed to 
attack by gunfire and bombs. Moreover, the enemy has advised 
her merchant vessels to fly neutral colors, paint out names, alter 
funnels, and seek by other ruses to avoid the consequences of 
nationality.’ 

Neutrals being thus deprived of the guaranties inherent in 
visit and search, and neutral naval convoy for merchantmen being 
impracticable, it follows necessarily that unlimited “ cruiser war- 
fare” cannot be carried on in a manner acceptable to neutral states. 

It will therefore be seen that submarine operations against com- 
merce must be confined to blockade in the ordinary and proper 
sense of the word. And moreover, in view of the requirements 
of continuity and effectiveness (which cannot be fulfilled in case 
of submarine blockade), it is clear that, unless neutral rights are 
to be enormously sacrificed, the blockaded area must be not only 
clearly defined, but reasonably restricted. Otherwise we should 
fall back again into unrestricted cruiser warfare, as now actually 
practiced ; for in immense areas such as those set off by Germany, 
including at first the waters around the British Isles and later 
large parts of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, a blockade can 
exist only in name. 
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Let us suppose that neutrals, on the basis of their assumed pas- 
sivity, should make no objection to a blockade extending beyond 
territorial waters and applying not merely to a specified extent 
of coast but to the entire enemy coast-line. Let us assume the 
blockade zone to extend outward from the coast 20 or 30 miles; 
and within this zone, let us assume submarine and submarine 
mine-layer activities in every form. 

Obviously neutrals would not consent that such a blockade 
should cut off straits which are necessary highways for trade be- 
tween neutrals. But limiting the activities of the submarine in 
this manner, what may be said as to its effectiveness? 

On the basis of present experience, it will be readily granted 
that, within these limits, in sectors having important ports as their 
centers, it would be possible to maintain safety routes by airplane 
and patrol activity of various kinds so intensified as to make suc- 
cessful enemy attacks absolutely exceptional. In fact, on the basis 
of this hypothesis, which assures safety to ships outside the zone, 
a far greater number of units would be available for the task of 
clearing safety routes within the zone itself. 

Hence it seems logical to conclude that submarine commerce , 
warfare loses its capacity to exert a sericus effect on warfare 
whenever it is carried on in a manner tolerable to neutrals. In 
other words, it is simply a question whether the unrestricted war- 
fare now carried on by Germany does or does not come under 
that classification. 

To avoid falling into the absurdity of considering complete dis- ‘ 





regard of the attitude of neutrals as the general norm for the 
future, we are forced to recognize that the method of attack on ' 
commerce which to-day constitutes the chief change in naval war- ‘ 
fare cannot be considered as having a substantially permanent t 
character. t 
We are led to this conclusion absolutely without taking into i 

account the anti-submarine measures that may eventually be de- 
veloped. And now if we should assume submarine commerce V 
warfare abolished, or at least reduced to an element of secondary I 
importance, wherein lies the astounding divergence between fore- C 
casts and reality in the naval war? o 
In respect to changes in doctrine as to the employment of sea t 
power, that is to say, the proper objectives of battle fleets, we P 
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encounter simply an evolution rather than a revolution of ideas, 
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whether in the field of strategy or tactics. The increased dangers 
arising from the development of more recent means of warfare 
have tended to limit operations to such as have a very definite 
character, and are of sufficient importance and sufficient prospect 
of success to warrant the risks taken and the extent of the 
force employed. This means simply that modern conditions have 
imposed a stricter regard than in the past for sound principles of 
warfare. It is of chief interest to note that large fleets of belliger- 
ents have put to sea when it was deemed necessary, have come in 
contact, and have engaged in heavy combat in a manner foreseen 
before the present development of submarines. 

One of the most important teachings of the present war is the 
practical demonstration of the disputed principle that, for ships 
of the line as for other types, high speed is a factor of the greatest 
importance, whether from a strategical or a tactical standpoint ; in 
this respect, reality has abundantly confirmed the most favorable 
predictions. 

There was nothing unexpected in the manner in which at Jut- 
land contact between the two forces was first established by light 
and battle cruisers, nor in the manner in which this led up to the 
engagement between the main fleets. Moreover, the decisive im- 
portance of long-range combat, as brought out by the war, has 
completely confirmed those principles that for the last 20 years 
have guided the evolution of tactics, types of ships, and methods 
of fire, on the basis of the axiomatic necessity of hitting at the 
earliest moment (1. e., at long range) and hard. War experience 
has likewise confirmed the foreseen importance of day attacks by 
destroyers during contact between main forces, as well as similar 
attacks on the night after battle. These, among other confirma- 
tions of theory, are cited not with the idea of extended examina- 
tion, but merely to emphasize the absurdity of declaring the down- 
fall of naval principles as set forth before the war. 

While particular considerations of a more technical character 
would be inopportune at the present time, the observation may be 
made that of the two chief types of armored ship—the battle 
cruiser and the dreadnought—it is the former whose future place 
must be considered more secure. Experience has demonstrated 
that this type of ship, aside from its essential function when incor- 
porated with the fleet, is well adapted to supply most expeditiously 
and completely the protection required for remote maritime in- 
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terests, as illustrated by what happened at the Falklands. Its 
value has been brought out also under conditions prevailing in 
more restricted waters, whether for compelling the enemy to fight 
under adverse circumstances, or for getting within range before 
the enemy can withdraw to his base. 

In long-range actions, owing to the sharper angle of fall of pro- 
jectiles, ships are relatively more vulnerable on account of insuffi- 
cient horizontal protection; hence some change is called for in 
the disposition of armor. 

The increased risks encountered by ships render it desirable to 
apply so far as possible the principle (old rather than new) of 
dividing the strength of the line into numerous units, without 
lowering the total strength. This principle, however, should be 
applied with due regard to effective fire control, which does not 
permit reducing the number of heavy guns per ship beyond a 
certain limit, and with regard also to the extension of the line 
involved in the multiplication of units when in column at high 
speed. 

Reasoning thus in summary fashion, the statement may be 
ventured that the ideal type of armored ship, under conditions 
to-day, should have about 30 knots’ speed, 8 guns of large caliber, 
and armor protection considerably modified from present practice. 

This by no means implies the abandonment of present types— 
simply their evolution, consisting in the fusion of the line battle- 
ship and the battle cruiser. (Note: This does not exclude the 
possible advantage of a new type of battle cruiser, supplementing 
the type just suggested, with greater speed and fewer big guns.) 
Further than this, it cannot be said absolutely that the experience 
of the war counsels the elimination of any category of ships now 
constituting the fleet. 

We come back thus to the fanciful hypothesis that the abolish- 
ment of first-line battleships, in spite of technical counsels, will 
be accomplished by future international agreement. This, as 
already said, is based on the supposed equilibrium now existing 
between the opposing fleets. But, as we have shown, this equi- 
librium is far from existing in reality; for even if the present 
war had not presented and should not present a combat between 
the main forces, the fact would nevertheless remain that naval 
superiority has conferred upon one of the belligerents a freedom 
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of maritime communications which, however contested by sub- 
marines, remains an essential decisive factor in the war. 

One should also bear in mind that any war, whatever its magni- 
tude, represents a particular case; and in drawing lessons, one 
should not only seek a right interpretation of what actually hap- 
pened, but should also consider how it may happen differently in 
future. Thus, even assuming (though by no means admitting) 
an equilibrium in this war, that certainly is not the only possible 
outcome of the co-existence of two opposing fleets. As a matter 
of fact, for a country not invulnerable to a naval offensive to the 
same extent as the Central Powers, and inferior to its enemy in 
naval strength, the assumed equilibrium would be absolutely non- 
existent. 

In consideration of the disparity arising from unequal naval 
development and different possibilities of maritime defence among 
nations, and recognizing that against an enemy fleet defence by 
minor means (mines, aircraft, submarines, torpedo craft and 
scouts) is insufficient, we may conclude that the idea of abolishing 
battleships should be relegated to the realm of a perilous utopia. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE 
NAVAL ACADEMY—AN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


By C. H. Foster, Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 





It is the purpose of this article to review the various changes 
that have taken place in the examining and selecting of candidates 
for the Naval Academy, and to present certain facts of interest 
to all friends of the navy. Aside from contributing slightly to 
the history of naval education, the writer hopes to assist in proving 
the reasonableness of the Academy’s standards and the feasibility 
of raising the average of those who are later to become the officers 
and commanders of our fighting ships. The first part of the 
article will take up the aim and methods of the early examiners 
of candidates, the examination subjects in comparison with 
contemporary college requirements, and the various changes that 
have occurred, with their bearing on present conditions. The sec- 
ond part will show the uniform tendency of the changes in methods 
of selecting candidates and the possibility of improving, through 
better selection, the material out of which naval officers are to be 
made. 

In 1845 the seven successful candidates were “ found respect- 
able in intellect and attainment,” after being examined in accord- 
ance with Commander Buchanan’s “ Plan of the Naval School at 
Fort Severn,” of August, 1845. In this he had proposed the fol- 
lowing requirements for the admission of candidates : 


Every applicant for admission to the school must be of good moral 
character, not less than thirteen nor more than sixteen years of age,’ and 





*The age of admission for candidates has varied from thirteen to 
twenty-two years. From October, 1845, to October, 1851, the minimum was 
thirteen and the maximum sixteen. From 1852 to 1855, it was fourteen 
to sixteen; from 1855 to 1861, fourteen to seventeen; from 1861 to 1863, 
fourteen to eighteen; from 1863 to 1865, fourteen to seventeen, except 
that enlisted boys were allowed to enter up to the age of eighteen years. 
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must be examined by the surgeon of the institution to ascertain if he be 
free from all deformity, deafness, nearness or other defect of sight, or 
disease or infirmity of any kind which would disqualify him from per- 
forming the active and arduous duties of a sea life. He must be able to 
read and write well, and be familiar with geography and arithmetic. The 
Academic Board will examine him on these branches, and certify to his 
capacity for admission into the school. 


The last sentence indicates what the first superintendent of the 
Naval School thought should be the basic principle in examining 
candidates. Some years later the Academic Board’ formulated 
its ideas on this important question as follows: 








From 1865 to 1880 the ages of admission were fourteen to eighteen, but 
from July, 1864, to August, 1882, “cadet engineers” were permitted to 
enter between the ages eighteen and twenty-two. Some of the “acting 
third assistant engineers,” however, were even admitted as old as twenty- 
three years and nine months. After the fifth of August, 1882, fourteen 
to eighteen years were the ages required for all candidates. Age, as well 
as other entrance requirements, then became the same for all candidates, 
and no difference was made between “cadet midshipmen” and “ cadet 
engineers”; all after admission were thereafter styled “naval cadets.” 
On March 2, 1889, the minimum age of admission was established by law 
as fifteen years, and the maximum as twenty. These were the limits until 
January, 1904, when the minimum became sixteen. The present require- 
ments, it is needless to add, are sixteen to twenty, at the date and on the 
day of admission. The phrase in the regulations, “examination for ad- 
mission,” is not taken to mean the mental examination, but the physical 
examination which immediately precedes the candidate’s taking the oath of 
office and being admitted into the Academy. 

7A quaint and illuminating example of the Board’s difficulties was the 
case of Gaza Harasrthy. On the eleventh of October, 1848, “ The Academic 
Board met for the purpose of examining Gaza Harasrthy of Wisconsin 
(Hungarian by birth), a candidate for admission into the Naval School. 
The case of this young man was peculiar. He has brought a letter from 
the Hon. Sec’. of the Navy expressing a strong wish for his admittance 
& intimating that his knowledge of the German and Hungarian languages 
might make amends for his ignorance in the requisite branches. He was 
accompanied also by his friend, the Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, who showed 
great anxiety in the case. The Superintendent of the Naval School had, 
the preceding evening (10th), sent for Prof. H. H. Lockwood, (Mr. 
Chauvenet being absent from Annapolis) and had expressed a wish or 
command, to have a special & detailed report respecting this examination. 

“The examiners were Prof*. H. H. Lockwood, Girault, and Jones. 
The candidate was found to be deficient in all the branches specified in 
our orders for such occasions. The Board decided not to consider the 
orders from the Supt. Nav. School as official, in as much as they were 
not made in an official form. They therefore directed their chairman 
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The object of this examination (for admission) is twofold, primarily 
to ascertain the capacity, and secondarily the attainments of the candidate. 
If he gives very clear evidence of good capacity and intelligence, it be- 
comes unnecessary to insist upon an exact conformity to the letter of the 
regulations of the Department, requiring him to be familiar with Arith- 
metic and Geography.* 


With a view to testing the capacity of candidates—their intel- 
lectual power rather than their attainments—they were required 
from 1845 to 1884 to “ pass a satisfactory examination before the 
Academic Board.” The examination was almost entirely oral, 
with little more than enough written work, such as writing from 
dictation, to test the candidates’ penmanship. The personal impres- 
sion counted heavily. In very much the same way, candidates for 
the Royal Naval College at Osborne, England, at the present time 
are examined before the Interview Committee appointed by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In 1875 the Register announced that 
“all examinations, except in reading, will be written.” Although 
oral examinations, or personal interviews, may have ceased in 
1875—so far as can be determined from the journal of the Aca- 
demic Board—it was not until the fall of 1883 that the Regulations 
were changed. From 1884 to 1902, inclusive, candidates were 
examined at the Academy “ by the Academic Board,” in the phrase 
of the Registers. The first examination conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission, as stated by the Secretary of the Academy, 
was on August 13, 1901. From April 21, 1903, the regular 
examinations have been conducted by the Civil Service. The last 
examination held in Annapolis was in June, I9II. 

The subjects and other details of the entrance examination were 
largely decided by the Academic Board until 1862. In that year 








pro tem., Prof. H. H. Lockwood, to make out the report simply in the 
usual form, ‘ not qualified’, & to say to the Supt. that if he would give an 
official order, we would make out a special and detailed report: but that 
its only effect could be to show more strikingly the great deficiencies of 
the candidate. 

Attest—Geo. Jones Sec’.”” * 

* Printed through the kind permission of the Superintendent, Rear 
Admiral E. W. Eberle, from the Record of the Proceedings of the Academic 
Board of the Naval School, October 4, 1845, to June 20, 1854. 

* See Record cited, p. 48. 
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was enacted the provision," still in force, that “ All candidates for 
admission into the academy shall be examined according to such 


*The act of 16 July, 1862, was revolutionary. It provided commissions 
on graduation from the Academy. ‘hese were given on 28 May, 1863, 
to the 20 midshipmen graduating that year, but were withheld from suc- 
ceeding classes by a ruling of the Department. Other innovations were 
the title of midshipman, appointments by the President at large and from 
enlisted men, appointments in certain circumstances by the Secretary, 
and the nomination of alternates. Section 11 of the act follows. “That 
the students at the Naval Academy shall be styled midshipmen and until 
their final graduating examination, when, if successful, they shall be com- 
missioned ensigns, ranking according to merit. The number allowed at the 
Academy shall be two for every member and delegate of the House of 
Representatives, two for the District of Columbia, and ten at large. They 
shall be between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, physically sound 
and well formed, and of robust constitution. They shall be examined for 
admittance into the Academy according to the regulations which shall 
be issued by the Secretary of the Navy, and if rejected shall not have the 
privilege of another examination for admission to the same class, unless 
recommended by the board of examiners. The President shall select the 
two from the District of Columbia and the ten at large, and the President 
shall also be allowed three yearly appointments of midshipmen, who shall 
be not over eighteen years of age, who shall be selected from boys enlisted 
in the navy, and who have been at least one year in the service, six months 
of which shall have been sea service. [Irom and after the fifth of March, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, the nomination of candidates for ad- 
mission into the Naval Academy shall be made between the fifth of March 
and the first of July of each year upon the recommendation of the member 
or delegate, from actual residents of his district, and they shall be ex- 
amined for admission in July: Provided, That when any candidate who 
has been so nominated shall upon examination be found physically or 
mentally disqualified for admission the member or delegate from whose 
district he was so nominated shall be notified to recommend another can- 
didate who shall be examined in September following. And it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Navy, as soon after the fifth of March as 
possible, to notify, in writing, each member and delegate of any vacancy 
that may exist in his district; and if said member or delegate neglects to 
recommend a candidate by the first of July in that year, then it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to fill the vacancy. Midshipmen 
deficient at any examination shall not be continued at the academy, or 
in the service, unless upon recommendation of the academic board; nor 
shall any officer of the navy who has been dismissed by sentence of a 
court-martial, or suffered to resign to escape one, ever again become an 
officer of the navy: Provided, however, That no greater number of mid- 
shipmen shall be appointed by the President at large under this or any 
other law of Congress than shall be allowed by the provisions of this 
section.” 
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regulations and at such stated times as the Secretary of the Navy 
may prescribe.” 

The first subjects that candidates were examined in were read- 
ing, writing, geography, and arithmetic, as outlined in the plan of 
the first superintendent.’ The standard required was indicated in 
the Register of 1860, as follows: Candidates for admission “ must 
be of good moral character, able to read and write well,—writing 
from dictation and spelling with correctness,—and to perform 
with accuracy the various operations of the primary rules of 
Arithmetic ; viz., numeration, and the addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of whole numbers.” English grammar was 
added in 1862, according to the following notice: Candidates 
“will be examined as to the parts of speech and the elementary 
construction of sentences, and will be required to write an original 
paragraph of a few sentences.” 

The early requirements of the Naval Academy were apparently 
designed to equal, as far as was practicable, the requirements of 
colleges during the forties and fifties. An examination of the 
entrance requirements of Harvard and Yale, for instance, makes 
it clear why such seemingly elementary subjects as arithmetic and 
geography were included in the Academy’s requirements. In 
1845 Harvard’s requirements were as follows: 

For admission to the Freshman Class the candidates are examined in 
the following books, viz. :— 

By the Latin Department in the whole of Virgil and of Cesar, in 
Cicero’s Select Orations, Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, in- 
cluding Prosody, and in writing Latin. 

By the Greek Department in Felton’s Greek Grammar, Sophocles’s 
Greek Grammar, including Prosody, and in writing Greek (with the 
accents ). 

By the Mathematical Department in Davies’s and Hill’s Arithmetic; 
Euler’s Algebra, or Davies’s First Lessons in Algebra to “ The Extraction 
of the Square Root”; and “ An Introduction to Geometry and the Science 
of Form, prepared from the most approved Prussian Text-Books,” to 
“VIL of Proportions.” Also in Worcester’s Ancient and Modern 
Geography. 

The college entrance requirements of this period are indicated 
in the following terms of admission to Yale College for the year 
1845: 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, are examined in 
Cicero’s Select Orations, the whole of Virgil, Sallust, Jacobs’, Colton’s or 











*J. R. Soley—History of the Naval Academy (1876), p. 57. 
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Felton’s Greek Reader, the first three books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, Goodrich’s or Sophocles’ Greek 
Grammar, Andrews’ Latin Exercises, Latin Prosody, Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, and Geography. 

The deficiency of most candidates for admission, in the Latin and Greek 
Grammars, Latin Prosody and Composition, Geography, and the theoretical 
part of Arithmetic, makes it necessary to remark, that the examination 
in these subjects will be strict and comprehensive. Candidates will also 
observe, that Arithmetic is no longer studied in College, and an examina- 
tion for admission is therefore held in both the theory and practice of 
Arithmetic. 

No one can be admitted to the Freshman Class, till he has completed his 
fourteenth year, nor to an advanced standing* without a proportional in- 
crease of age. 


A very interesting innovation was made at the Naval Academy 
in 1866, when competitive entrance examinations were first held 
for “ cadet engineers,” or, as they were first called, “ acting third 
assistant engineers.” The following were the subjects: Arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, rudimentary natural philosophy, ele- 
ments of inorganic chemistry, English grammar and English com- 
position, United States history, pencil sketching and right-line 
drawing, and the operation and uses of engines and tools. In 
1870 free-hand drawing was substituted for pencil sketching. 
Chemistry, history, and drawing were omitted in 1871 ; geography 
was not required of cadet engineers until 1874. 

In 1882 the distinctions between cadet midshipmen and cadet 
engineers were abolished, so that all aspirants had to meet the same 


*Before 1871 the Regulations for the admission of candidates con- 
tained a provision of considerable interest; namely, that “ A midshipman 
may be advanced to any class which he may be found qualified to join, 
either upon his admission or at any subsequent examination; and he may 
be graduated at any June examination at which he shall be found fully 
qualified to pass a graduating academic examination.” Under this pro- 
vision, two cadet engineers entered the Academy in 1867, and graduated 
in 1868 with the class of acting third assistant engineers that had entered 
in 1866. The late Admiral Mahan entered the Academy as a third classman 
on 29 September, 1856, graduating in June, 1859, second in his class. 
At the semi-annual examination, also, in February, 1852, ten members of 
the class that entered in 1851 were selected for advancement. Six of them, 
including Thomas O. Selfridge and Joseph N. Miller, graduated in 1854. 
Oddly enough, the first midshipmen to finish the continuous four-year 
Academic course, which had been instituted in October, 1851, really finished 
in three years. No provision for advanced standing was announced after 
1870. 
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requirements. These comprised United States history and algebra, 
after 1882, as well as the original subjects, writing, reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and geography. In 1889 world’s history and 
plane geometry were added, and in 1902 punctuation. In 1905 
reading, and in 1913 world’s history, were omitted. During 1913- 
1914, it might be added, “ general history ” was taught at the 
Naval Academy. It was dropped from the curriculum after a poll 
of the third and fourth classes had revealed the fact that general 
or world’s history was almost universally taught in the secondary 
schools of the country. 

In all of these changes in entrance requirements, the Naval 
Academy has been held back by the standards of the public schools 
of the nation. It has followed, though tardily, the practice of the 
colleges. Algebra, for instance, was first required of all Academy 
candidates in 1883; but the colleges had required it for 20 or 
30 years. Yale, for example, required algebra to quadratics of 
all candidates as early as 1846. We should note the fact, like- 
wise, that for many years our colleges have not required arith- 
metic or geography for entrance, but have for many years required 
fairly wide reading in literature, a good knowledge of general 
history, a knowledge of civics and the Constitution, and a fair 
command of at least one foreign language besides Latin. Our 
secondary schools, moreover, with few exceptions, offer courses 
in conformity with these requirements. 

The subjects now ‘required by the Naval Academy, according 
to the regulations of the Secretary of the Navy, are spelling, 
grammar, geography, United States history, arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. For none of these does the candidate need special 
coaching, unless his secondary training has been weak in the 
fundamentals of English and mathematics. Certain changes, 
however, are now being formulated by a special board appointed 
by the superintendent with a view to bringing the Academy’s 
entrance requirements more into the educational currents of the 
country. 

So much for the examining of candidates. The ideal, from 
the first, has been to test the candidate’s intelligence or “ capacity ” 
rather than his acquisition of facts, his ability to “ make good” 
in the Academy rather than his “cramming.” Requirements 
have been increased as fast as the standards of the secondary 
schools have been raised so as to include subjects, liké reading 
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and writing, that must be mastered by every naval officer, and 
still ought not to burden the Academy’s curriculum. In a period 
when colleges were receiving boys of fifteen who knew a little 
Greek, Latin, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, the Naval 
Academy accepted boys of thirteen who knew the three R’s, read- 
ing, ’riting, and ’rithmetic; who were “able to read and write 
well, and to perform with accuracy the addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division of whole numbers.” Both colleges and 
Academy have increased their requirements ; but the Academy has 
not been allowed to keep pace with the colleges. 

Many criticisms ‘ of the Academy and its entrance requirements 
have not been well founded. There are some facts in connection 
with the entrance examinations that ought to be understood before 
judgment is passed. The practice has become rather frequent in 
recent years of allowing all applicants from some districts, with- 
out any preliminary test, to take the Academy’s entrance examina- 
tions in competition with each other for the appointment. Some- 


* Most of the reports are inaccurate, that the entrance examinations are 
too difficult and that only a small fraction succeed in passing. The results 
of candidates’ examinations for the last five years have been as follows: 


Percentage 


Examined Rejected Accepted Accepte 
BOTS TPN AT Ys cn nas S85 64 71 52.59 
AME ssn baa cae ee 381 210 35.53 
SGOe GIS. ee 228 75 24.75 
1914, February ........ 127 59 68 53-54 
Aww 6 cs. Oi. 543 286 257 47.15 
Enlisted ......... 115 110 5 4.34 
1915, February ........ 200 105 95 47.5 
AEN 60.075. 53 SBD 320 200 38.46 
Hastea 3s a: 6 55 44 II 20 
1916, February ........ 227 128 99 43.61 
Aprilod :isixags.s 1216 763 453 37.25 
Balisted..ci js 415 +s. 66 43 23 34.84 
Rae Oe OO Bt 255 95 27.14 
1917, February ........ 274 111 101 36.86 
AMEE. Soya. dss G7 331 293 40.64 
Penlisted oh 18 14 4 22.22 
Fares W319 TAIZ 1039 376 20.55 
Total in five years..... 7134 4311 2823 39.57* 


* For help in obtaining this and other information the writer gratefully 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. P. H. Magruder, Secretary of the 
Naval Academy. 
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times only one out of a dozen succeeds in passing, with a per- 
ceptible lowering of the general percentage of successful candi- 
dates. In June, 1917, for instance, out of 120 candidates nomi- 
nated thus for examination, only 17.5 per cent passed. Out of 
the total of 1417 candidates in that examination, 26.55 per cent 
passed.” 

Another pertinent fact is that many candidates, as noted many 
times by the Academic Board, are utterly unprepared, and should 
in some way be saved the time sacrificed’ in their attempting the 
entrance examinations of the Academy. In April, 1917, for 
example, 12.8 per cent of the candidates presenting themselves 
for mental examination failed in all six subjects. 

Obviously, therefore, while changes may be made in the exami- 
nations, improvements are also highly desirable in methods of 
selecting the candidates themselves. 

Taking up now the selecting of candidates, we find that great 
changes have taken place. But nearly every change has been 
intended by the law makers of the country to widen for the com- 
mon American boy the door to the commissioned grades in 
the navy. 

From March of 1794 to August of 1842, candidates were 
appointed midshipmen ™ by the President straight from civil life, 
with no legislative restrictions as to age, education, or fitness. 
There was not even a limit, after 1809, upon the number the Presi- 
dent might appoint.” Abuses inevitably developed. After the 
custom of the British Navy, midshipmen were appointed on the 


* Ascertained by a personal examination of the candidates’ records. 

*The Academy and Navy Department publish complete and extensive 
pamphlets on the entrance requirements, most of which are entirely 
ignored by candidates. 

* The first seven candidates to enter the Naval School were styled, 
after admission, ‘‘acting midshipmen,” and that appellation was kept 
until July, 1862. From then until July, 1870, the students admitted to the 
Academy were called “ midshipmen.” After this date and up to August, 
1882, they were styled “cadet midshipmen.” There were also authorized 
at the Academy, from 1864 until 1882, special students of engineering. 
The first of these entered in 1866, two as “cadet engineers,” the rest as 
“acting third assistant engineers.” The latter designation was dropped 
in 1868. After 1882 “naval cadet” was employed for all candidates ad- 
mitted into the Academy, and was retained until July, 1902, when the 
good old grade of “ midshipman” was restored. 

™ Park Benjamin—United States Naval Academy (1900), p. 20. 
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recommendation of captains in the navy and of political friends 
of the executive. Appointments came to run in grooves. Naval 
service, naval rank and influence, became almost a heritage of 
certain families and certain sections. Some political appointees, 
like Philip Spencer, proved to be outrageously unfit. Some districts 
secured an undue share of appointments. The charge was made, 
and not refuted, that of the 158 midshipmen appointed in 1841 no 
less than 70 had come from Washington, Maryland, and Virginia. 
As was to be expected, therefore, limitations were soon placed on 
the power of the executive to appoint candidates as midshipmen. 
In 1842 the number of midshipmen allowed by law was limited to 
262. In 1845 the number of midshipmen allowed from each state 
and territory was made proportionate to its number of representa- 
tives, and it was decreed that the appointee should be an actual 
resident of the state from which he was appointed. In 1848, when 
the authorized number of midshipmen was increased to 464, it 
was required that appointments should be equally apportioned 
among the several congressional districts. In 1850 the law pro- 
vided that no midshipman should be appointed from any district 
that had more than two midshipmen already in the navy. 

Soley’s history of the Naval Academy explains the origin 
of the present method of selecting candidates in the following 
way: “ As it was impossible for the Secretary of the Navy to know 
much about the inhabitants of each congressional district, he 
naturally came to rely somewhat upon the testimony of the mem- 
ber representing the district in regard to the fitness of an applicant 
for appointment. From this it was an easy step to the present 
system, legalized by the act of August 31, 1852, by which no one 
can be appointed a midshipman except on the recommendation of 
the member of Congress representing the district in which the 
applicant resides. The system had already been adopted in making 
appointments of cadets at West Point.” The power of filling 
vacancies in the Naval Academy is now shared also by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Navy, senators, the Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands, and the Governor of Porto Rico.” 


* The problem of obtaining the best candidates is affected by the number 
to be nominated each year for appointment. The greater the number the 
greater the care that must be exercised to nominate only the fit and 
worthy. In 1794, as stated by Park Benjamin, the number of midshipmen 
allowed by law was 48. In 1801 there were 350. In 1809 the number was 
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raised to 450, and two months later the President was authorized to appoint 
to the grade of midshipman as many youths as he deemed necessary. In 
1842, the number was limited to 262. In 1848 the limit was made 464, and 
in 1862 the limit was raised again. 

In 1862 two midshipmen were authorized for every member and dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives, two for the District of Columbia, 
ten at large, and three annually from boys enlisted in the Navy of at least 
one year’s service, six months of which must have been sea service. These 
appointments from the service were authorized until 1870, and are of special 
interest in the light of existing law providing for the admission of 100 
enlisted men annually into the Academy. 

Another innovation was made in 1864, when the appointment was 
authorized of 50 cadet engineers who were to take a special two-year 
course. Under this law two cadet engineers entered in 1866, but failed to 
graduate. Two more entered in 1867 and graduated with the class of 
“acting third assistant engineers,” who had entered the Academy in 1866. 
Cadet engineers re-appeared at the Academy in 1871, when a class of 16 
was admitted on the first of October. In 1874 the appointment of cadet 
engineers was augmented to 25 annually. They were appointed each 
year after competitive examination at the Academy. 177 candidates com- 
peted for these appointments in 1879, 167 in 1880, and 155 in 1881. After 
bringing into the service some of its keenest minds, these competitive 
examinations and appointments for cadet engineers were abolished in 
August, 1882. 

Appointments at large came into existence again, after a lapse of ten 
years, on the fourteenth of July, 1862, when the President was authorized 
to appoint, for education at the Naval Academy, ten acting midshipmen 
who were to be chosen from the sons of officers or soldiers. In 1867 the 
appointments of enlisted boys were increased by law to ten annually, and 
the other appointments at large also increased to ten annually, In 1870 
the appointment of enlisted boys was stopped. In 1878 the appointments at 
large allowed in the Academy were reduced to ten. In 1902 they were 
increased to 15, and in 1903 were made five each year, an increase of five 
in the total allowed. In 1913 the number was increased to ten each year, 
and in 1916 to 15 each year. Fifteen is the number now authorized by law 
to be appointed at large by the President. 

Returning now to the ordinary appointments, we find in 1867 a reduc- 
tion in the number allowed by law to one midshipman for each member 
and delegate in the House of Representatives, and one for the District of 
Columbia. The number at the Academy was still further reduced in 
March, 1873, when the term of the Academic course was made six years 
by law. Appointments were filled thereafter every six years instead of 
every four years. Quadrennial appointments were restored, however, in 
June, 1900. Senatorial nominations for appointment were instituted in 
July, 1902. The second great increase granted the Academy, similar to that 
during the Civil War, was in March, 1903. Two midshipmen were then 
authorized for each senator, representative, and delegate, and two for 
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the District of Columbia. This increase was for a term of ten years, but 
in 1913 was extended to July, 1919. 

In February, 1916, the number of midshipmen allowed at the Academy 
was increased to three for each senator, representative, and delegate. 
On April 25, 1917, there was a still further increase to four for each sena- 
tor, representative, and delegate. This last expansion, however, is to 
affect only the classes entering in 1917 and 1918. 

The appointment of enlisted men to the Naval Academy, which had 
been authorized in 1862 and stopped in 1870, was resumed in 1914. On June 
30, 1914, it was provided that “hereafter, in addition to the appointments 
of midshipmen to the United States Naval Academy as now prescribed 
by law, the Secretary of the Navy is allowed 15 appointments annually 
from the enlisted men of the Navy who are citizens of the United States 
and not more than 20 years of age on the date of entrance to the Naval 
Academy, and who shall have served not less than one year as enlisted men 
on the date of entrance; Provided, That such appointments shall be made 
in the order of merit from candidates who have in competition with each 
other passed the mental examination now or hereafter required by law 
for entrance to the Naval Academy, and who passed the physical examina- 
tion required before entrance under existing law.” The number 15 was 
augmented on August 29, 1916, to 25 annually, and on March 4, 1917, to 
100 annually. : 

Alternate appointments or rather nominations are unique to this country. 
They are extremely valuable to many boys without political influence who, 
by means of an “alternate,” secure admission to the Academy and the 
expectation of a commission in the navy. Before July, 1862, no alternates 
were authorized. After this date, one alternate was allowed to each prin- 
cipal, but only in case the principal failed to pass the earlier of the two 
candidates’ examinations of that year. Alternates and candidates ap- 
pointed late were examined in September until 1902. From 1902 to 1906, 
inclusive, five alternates were allowed for each principal, and were per- 
mitted to take all examinations with the principals. The present number 
of alternates allowed is three for each principal; and they may take either 
the February or the April examination. 

In 1903 there was authorized one midshipman from Porto Rico, to be a 
native of the island and to be appointed by the President on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor of Porto Rico. Somewhat similarly, on the 
fifteenth of February, 1916, the law authorized a citizen of Cuba, Mr. 


Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilan, to be received for instruction in the Naval . 


Academy, at his own expense. Still another special group of midshipmen 
was created on the August 29, 1916, when four Filipinos, one for each class, 
were authorized to receive instruction at the Naval Academy. They are 
to be designated, one for each class, by the Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands. 

If all the appointments allowed by existing law were filled, there would 
be at the Academy, during the year 1917-1918, 2004 midshipmen, appointed 
as follows: 384, four for each senator; 1748, four for each of the 437 
representatives and delegates in Congress; 18 already in the Academy. 
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The only limitation of the power to nominate a candidate for 
examination and appointment is that he must be an actual resident 
of the state or district from which he is appointed. The law does 
not prescribe, however, any judicial or other method for proving 
residence. The statement of the candidate and the recommenda- 
tion of the member of Congress are never questioned by the Navy 
Department. And yet the intent of virtually every single change 
in the law is clear—to make every district sure of its due repre- 
sentation in the Naval Academy of the United States. 

It is evident that the selection of candidates for appointment 
as midshipmen is very largely in the hands of senators, representa- 
tives, and delegates. Here, in the selecting of candidates, is the 
greatest need of change and the greatest opportunity to improve 
the raw material for officers, or the stuff that naval commanders 
are made of. The need of change is shown by the large number 
of wholly unprepared and unfit candidates that come up for the 
entrance examinations each year. In June, 1917, for example, 
there were 1417 candidates examined and 221 of them were wholly 
unprepared and unfit, for they failed in all six subjects. In April, 
1917, 723 candidates were examined and 93 of them failed in 
every subject. In 1916, out of 1859 candidates, 150 failed in all 
six subjects. A great many more fail each year in four or five 
subjects. The nomination of wholly unprepared candidates is the 
main reason why so many districts are not represented in the 
Academy, and why sometimes a third of the authorized appoint- 
ments to the Academy are not filled.” 

The opportunity for improving this condition has already been 
made plain by the practice of a considerable number of members 
of the Congress. In recent years more and more of them have 
come to impose some sort of competitive preliminary test upon 





and 15 entering in 1917, appointed at large by the President; also 
appointed by the President, one from Porto Rico and two from the 
District of Columbia; appointed by the Secretary of the Navy from the 
enlisted force, 21 already in the Academy and 100 to be appointed in 
1917. The Secretary is also authorized to permit four Filipinos and 
one Cuban to receive instruction at the Academy. If existing law is con- 
tinued in force, there will be at the Academy in four years, that is, during 
the year 1920-1921, a possible maximum of 2600 midshipmen. According 
to the usual ratio of filled to authorized appointments, there will probably 
be in the Academy in 1921 upwards of 2000 midshipmen. 

“On 22 September, 1917, there were only 1447 midshipmen in the 
Academy. There were 2294 authorized. 
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all applicants for appointment as midshipman, and have in this 
way selected candidates of demonstrated superiority and fitness 
for the Academy’s work. Such preliminary tests are usually based 
on previous examination papers of the Academy, and are con- 
ducted as a rule by local superintendents of schools. The news- 
papers of the district are uniformly glad to advertise, without 
charge, such a competition for the ambitious boys of the district 
or state. By this means expense for applicants and trouble for the 
members of Congress are both kept at a minimum. 

Competitive examinations have sometimes been criticized as 
likely to bring appointments to the bookish or even the unprin- 
cipled, rather than to those who would make the best naval officers. 
But the member of Congress can restrict his competitions to those 
of approved character, and may base his award on other factors 
besides the examination mark. Rhodes scholarships, for example, 
are awarded on the basis of moral character, scholarship, athletics, 
and leadership. And civilian instructors at the Naval Academy 
are selected on the basis of a competition that includes teaching 
record, personality and bearing, health, and other factors besides 
mere ability to write a good examination paper. The aim is to 
select men according to their capability rather than their attain- 
ments alone. 

The effect of making nominations of midshipmen on a com- 
petitive basis, as already practiced, has been very instructive. In 
June, 1917, there took the Academy’s entrance examinations 206 
candidates who had been nominated after taking preliminary com- 
petitive tests. Of these, 42.71 per cent were accepted by the 
Academic Board as mentally qualified for admission to the 
Academy. Compare with this percentage the 26.55 per cent 
accepted out of the whole number examined in June. Compare, 
also, the 17.5 per cent of successful candidates who, without any 
sort of preliminary test, were nominated for competitive exami- 
nation by the Academy. In 1916, to take another year, out of 419 
candidates nominated after competitive examination, 39 per cent 
were accepted, while of 1437 candidates nominated without com- 
petitive examination only 29 per cent passed. In 1915 the per- 
centages were 42 per cent and 36 per cent, and in 1914, 56 per cent 
and 46 per cent respectively. No conclusions can be drawn from 
the few competitives of earlier years. 

A further advantage of nominating candidates after competi- 
tive examination is shown by the records of midshipmen in the 
Academy. In 1916, out of 128 midshipmen entering after com- 
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petitive examination only 3.9 per cent failed during the year. Of 
475 midshipmen entering otherwise the failures during the year 
amounted to 16 per cent. In 1915 the percentages of those dropped 
during the first year after admission were, competitives 12 per 
cent, non-competitives 19 per cent. In 1914 the percentages were 
II per cent and 13 per cent respectively. Before 1914, the number 
of candidates nominated after competitive examination was too 
small to warrant conclusions. 

So far, then, as concerns the mental examinations, this review 
of the requirements for admission to the Naval Academy has 
shown that the original aim was to test primarily the candidate’s 
capability, his ability to “ make good ” in the Academy, rather than 
his acquisitions of facts or rules. Ever since the first, this has 
been the ideal of the examiners. Following the practice of col- 
leges, the Academy has increased its requirements as fast as our 
grammar schools and high schools have included more of the 
requisite subjects in their courses. It has never, however, been as 
free as the colleges to raise its standards. 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that in comparison with college 
requirements the entrance examinations of the Naval Academy 
are by no means difficult, there is often a demand for still lower 
standards. This has resulted, partly, from changes in the laws 
governing appointments to the Academy. From the apportion- 
ing law of 1845 to the present, the intent of each change in the 
law has been to make every district and territory of the whole 
nation, whatever its educational advantages may be, more certain 
of having its due representation in the Naval Academy and among 
the naval officers of the United States. The tendency always has 
been to widen for every American boy the door of opportunity. 
Reflected in each change there has been an instinctive effort on 
the part of our lawmakers to attain one of our democratic ideals, 
that of opening a career for the talents of every man. But neither 
the intent of equal representation nor the democratic ideal of 
career open to talent is regarded when unprepared candidates are 
nominated, and when, as a consequence, vacancies are left in more 
than a third of our districts. Both intent and ideal, however, could 
be approximately attained if the method already adopted by many 
members of the Congress were adopted by all. If every candidate 
for appointment to the Naval Academy were nominated only after 
a qualifying, competitive test, candidates would, as we have seen, 
be more successful, both in meeting the requirements for admis- 
sion, and in completing the academic course. 








NOTICE 


The last installment of the article on Arctic Duty has been 
omitted from this number, but may appear at a later date. 




















U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Changes in the Lieutenant Commander G. M. Ravenscroft 
officers of the was selected to relieve Lieutenant Commander 
Institute I. C. Kidd as Secretary and Treasurer. 


The annual dues ($2.50) are now payable. It is sug- 
Dues gested that payment be made in lump sums to cover a pe- 
riod of two to five years ; this method of payment is prac- 
ticed by a number of members, both regular and associate, and has 
advantages for members as well as for the Institute. 
In case of death or resignation, dues paid in advance, except for 
the current year, will be returned to estate or individual. 


All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 
Address of Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 
Members’ cCEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their 
receipt. 
This precaution is now of particular importance as notices of 
changes of station are not now available for the use of the In- 
stitute’s staff. 


Members and subscribers are urged to notify 
Non-receipt of the Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the 
Proceedings non-receipt of PROCEEDINGS, in order that 
tracers may be started. The issue is completed 

by the roth of each month. 


Member- = Since November 17, 108 regular members and 11 
ship associate members have joined the Institute. 
Deaths: 


Rear Admiral John Schouler, U. S. Navy, Retired. 
Resignations: Three. 
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Attention is invited to the List of Publica- 
Book tions for a complete catalogue of books revised 
Announcements and republished. 
The Landing Force Manual, U. S. Navy, 
1917, is being compiled by a board of officers and will be ready 
for distribution shortly after the compilation has been completed, 
probably March 15, 1918. 

It is announced that the Manual of Wireless Telegraphy has been 
revised and will appear about February 15, under the title “ Robi- 
son’s Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony.” 

Seamanship Department Notes, U. S. Naval Academy, is ready 
for distribution. 


The five per cent additional discount allowed to pur- 

Discount chasers of books whose accounts during a calendar 

on Books. month amounted to a hundred dollars or over has 
been discontinued. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 

Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 

having one source of supply for all books, should 

be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 
than when obtained from dealers. 


Comment and suggestions relative to the make- 
Suggestions up of the ProcEEDINGs are invited from all mem- 
Invited bers interested in the welfare of the Institute. It is 
believed that the scope of usefulness of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS to members can be increased and all members are invited 
to assist in this work. Should any topic, on which you think an 
article could well be written, occur to you, send it to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, together with such explanation or comment as may 
appear desirable in order that the intent of the suggestion may be 
clearly understood. The Institute is desirous of obtaining good 
“sea yarns” for publication. It is hoped that any one who can 
spin such a yarn will submit it. 
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The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other than 

Articles —_ the usual number furnished, can be greatly reduced 

if the reprints are struck off while the article is in 

press. They are requested to notify the Secretary and Treasurer 

of the number of reprints desired when the article is submitted. 
Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors free of charge. 


Authors of articles submitted are urged to 

Illustrations furnish with their manuscript any illustrations 

they may have in their possession for such articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 


Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149, 155 and 166 of the Pro- 

Notice cEeEepInNGcs (March, 1913, June, 1913, September, 1913, 

January-February, 1914, January-February, 1915, and 

November-December, 1916) are exhausted; there are so many 

calls for single copies of these numbers that the Institute offers to 

pay for copies thereof returned in good condition at the rate of 
25 cents per copy. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., December 22, 1917. 


INFORMATION INDEX 
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REPORT OF AUDIT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1917 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, January 7, 1917. 
To THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 

Gentlemen:—We have audited the books of the United States Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Maryland, for the year ended December 31, 1917, and 
submit herewith a certificate, one page of comments and the following 
exhibit and schedules : 


Exhibit A—Balance sheet as of December 31, 1917. 
Schedule No. 1.—Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for 
the year ended December 31, 1917. 
Schedule No. 2—Investments. 
Schedule No. 3—Accounts receivable. 
Schedule No. 4.—Certified checks. 
Schedule No. 5.—Accounts payable all as of December 31, 1917. 
Schedule No. 6—Statement of income and expenses for the year 
ended December 31, 1917. 
Respectfully, 
BLAck AND COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
By Witmer Brack, C. P. A. 
(Member American Institute of Accountants.) 


UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
« ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the books of the United States Naval Institute, Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, for the year ended December 31, 1917, and 
We hereby certify that the accompanying balance sheet and statement of 
income and expenses are correct; and, in our opinion subject to the attached 
comments, clearly set forth the true’ financial condition as of December 31, 
1917, and result of operations for the year ended December 31, 1917, 
respectively, as disclosed by the books of account. 
BLack AND CoMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
By Witmer Brack, C. P. A. 
(Member American Institute of Accountants.) 


Baltimore, Maryland, January 7, 1918. 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


CoMMENTS ON THE AUDIT OF THE BOOKS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, I917 


By referring to Exhibit A, Schedule No. 6, of this report, you will note 
how we have arrived at the Cost of Publications sold. In this amount we 
have included all items that are an actual part of the cost. 

Our examination, which was very carefully made, disclosed no discrepan- 
cies or inaccuracies; one or two clerical errors were found and adjusted. 
The records, books, etc., show a painstaking and careful attention to details, 


EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1917 
ASSETS 
Current Assets. 
Cash (in bank), Schedule No. 1................. $13,815.57 
Investments, Schedule No. 2..............202+00 64,000.00 
Accounts receivable, Schedule No. 3............. 22,071.62 
Inventory, December 31, 1917 (as taken by 
SRMMPOOIIOED 733s. Skis 27015595 34's 0 SGS «bs LW BUW as cs 0,614.26 
Certified checks, Schedule No. 4................ 10,041.00 
Total corrent -asstts..... Sdosrivt abcess $119,542.45 
PR er oa a Nisi bine atsihis ons eB 99 IOI a NTO CLS $103,351.10 
Furniture and Fixtures.......... 0c ccc cece cece 406.10 
$103,817.20 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities. 
Accounts payable, Schedule No. 5................ $16,191.35 
Total current liabilities. ...........cccccccceees $16,191.35 
Balance (excess of current assets over current 
RN ee re er 103,351.10 
$119,542.45 
Reserve Fund. 
eran, Seneary ©, Doty stl see MA $7563.14 
NO een cate 300.95 
Transferred from general fund.................. 30.00 
7,894.09 
(This fund by the constitution is composed of 
$3050 originally credited to it, together with all 
life fees, which have been, or may hereafter be 
received, and the principal of this fund shall be 
held in perpetuity to guarantee the future interest 
of the life members.) 
Surplus. 
eee, setaty TPO OOS 2... ccc cee ec ccces $73,615.82 
Add: Net profit for the year ended December 31, 
1917 (for details see Schedule No. 6).......... 22,307.29 
95,923.11 





$103,817.20 
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EXHIBIT A.-SCHEDULE No. 1 


361 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DECEMBER 31, I9QI7 


I SN rN hae See tee 
RECEIPTS 

at eae tye Se Oh oh SRN ORT Ao Maemo AG $5,622.69 
MIROEIIIONS soe 5 3's Pek ol a wks Coe esheets 2,452.15 
mere or HOOKS purchased. «9 he hk bs 2,554.30 
EEN ca ckbae'ss cise Seevee cre ys Core eeas 1,204.96 
Interest on investments............ccccccccssccecs 3,062.79 
Nas nce Ed 6 debe bu pk 654 po 088 Gaees bv sae k aobh 1,657.92 
RR PS TOPE ee PCE eC eee ae 85.08 
See ON PPLE EE EEE EEE TEEPE eT reee 300.95 
eNO OF CEUTA PUDICANONS. 2. ieee eeceeascer 74,201.27 
SE OE. PMMA eeu was Vet babes sbketatucas 206.25 
epenItteG (CHOUNS <2. £OS.5. Ee bc co's Se ee oe 1,231.00 
FR Ne La ye ee ee, Se one ore 327.23 
PEST PEST Ce ee P PEPE er rT errr ey a7 
NN eho 0.s WRT ee Ree ei a nie noua Re wie ees ote 88 
PUUCTNISIOD oor oo 5 ok Pan Wa eh nics Copebinae © oe wton sone 12.50 

ee PO is ines 20 en RI RBA 
ee rr oer erry ee 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Printing and binding Proceedings.................. $13,828.60 
Printing and binding extra publications............ 45,978.12 
i SBS SSS sca 28 eee a 5,820.50 
OLB ia ois oasis eecek 604 355 SESE REESE REE EES: 3,038.75 
MELNOrs- Of DOOKS (TOVAILIES) 0666s ccc cc ccccccicesas 1,765.65 
MOStaPEe ANG teleGramnGe lS, ccc ccc crc csesevgerescees 2,166.09 
Expressage, freight and hauling................... 1,438.60 
IONE 5. cc LGB hb dices vodv ea vaNereweeees 416.00 
Purchase Of bookes: fon) he oo ise sc ya s4 se calewencavees 2,728.83 
Office expenses—stationery, supplies, etc............ 755.75 
as ie Sean an be yank anaes ka wenden SO 520.80 
I scaticke ho 55. eceacis oss8ie oa ale aie ease wee 284.10 
ER TOLLE ELE LETL LOREEN EL 200.00 
MT o ssc ccche kee ccascscbeeedss accesses 11,272.00 
Honorable mention award..............ceeeee eens 175.00 
Engraving prize essay, medal and case.............. 23.20 
I so swells rein dn as che an pean sarah 217.32 
Purchase Liberty Loan bonds...............-.0+005 8,000.00 

NE II iis ia on s ol ereage Kehe inane xe 
Marence, December $1, 2097.0... 06s cccccccccccscces 


$20,364.54 


92,980.34 


$113,344.88 


$13,815.57 


$90,529.31 
13,815.57 


$113,344.88 
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Seaman’s Bank for Savings, New York City. 
Balance as per letter dated January 5, 1918.. 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Provi- 
USES St agen yy ee eee 
Balance as per letter dated January 5, 1918.. 
Society for Savings, Hartford, Conn......... 
Balance as per letter dated January 7, 1918.. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Annapolis, Mary- 
NT EEE eee ne ae ee ee ae 
Balance as per statement dated January 3, 
DING era is Bho os x's o's be nib. bo pe oes 6 oe $14,202.58 
Less Outstanding Checks. 
NN am saien's AWE < PESGWE cd RE $ 2.50 
EE ee i nes 5 4s eho sb debees's 7.50 
tate IEE Ay. nadie go po 5 4b oboe 699% 1.80 
SUE SOS OSE Ee ee 2.04 
8 IG 2 a a eae re area 1.50 
LEM b cidwenacs s taesits bt OX50 39533: 43.00 
DN Sates oh ete tats 6 Oh 0.5 SS ene .50 
NPNIORE REGS cases cudoskees voacecnows 84.00 
MPA h iow Gs sists Seats Sie 2% bln aban ns ww oie 8.00 
Gass Ss ses sa ie is chao a is yso5s 6:5 15%. "9 19.98 
So eda Res LS, Se eer ae ae 6.23 
ESSE See CPT nr ere 10.00 
a eon ois ws CAG GAS ee sealers a .60 
RAS Sr ee ea 112.50 
A ay a a a, 4.50 
A Rs sg wig.c amin 0 w4'ble a0 225 
Behe SRE Ona ew nie ceca ncsecete 4.00 
TE sala ccc ic 6:6 byisia cs winle 41,0 6 Ai0 0-6 119.00 
INEST Eph wkets WAC 9.6 Ga oe vw wre ww si0' 56.00 
SES SINS Uh 5 SNe aad oC ES ve cdves 99.75 
a Ta Ti a es 31.50 
RI SS nO 12.00 
AS ee re er ee eee 10.50 
MEE WEEE Nes ac icasetseesecashelge: 13.50 
eee. +E ap i ier anata 5.00 
tA at cricesnt dkaps sos b aces 5.00 
EE tin biica Ga oe Snes eas 4 .60 
PS: DEWAR  h 2S 4 AXiSI BSS Sie 5,. ve 1.20 
MIT MERRELELS chica oh kad Gets Ue aets 30 
SGD at PORES Cli ook spake cn oe. (Beee be 9.856.04 
8 Di, SAS ae 75.00 
Op a a 35.00 
ee aca cton os eau hs ah daacees 20.00 
ET LES Pane ee aig eae me 2.00 
$10,653.29 


$3.549.29 


$3,000.00 


3,570.78 
3,695.50 


3-549.29 


$13,815.57 
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EXHIBIT A—SCHEDULE No. 2 
SeEcuRITIES (BoNpds) DECEMBER 31, 1917 
Face Value : Bait 
$6,000 Southern Railway. Value 
6 $1000 5% registered gold bonds, #M257-247-475-476- 
477-478, Aue 7/1/1904... 2. esse ee cee eee e ence ewes $6,000.00 
2,000 Washington Railway and Electric Co. 
2 $1000 4% 50 year gold bonds, consolidated mortgage, 
AUG 12/1/1081 sealed atl ss acces oes Choc hone 2,000.00 
18,000 Northern Pacific and Great Northern R. R. 
8 $1000 joint bonds registered 4%, due 7/1/1921, 
# M13253 - 4- I1171 - 13255-11172-11769-11770-11771 ; 
2 $5000 C. B. & Q. collateral registered 4%, due 
SITITOAN, FEN SIOORSADL. os ocloa esses cece seecorgpeees 18,000.00 
12,000 Northern Pacific Ry. 
4 $1000 3% registered gold bonds, #M1610-1-2-1650; 
1 $5000 3% registered gold bond, #1123; 3 $1000 
3% gold bonds, #M216543-4-5, general lien, due 
HURAAR OG Tig IMs ence.’ ,o10iora sk fois aid’ colo exepeie ws Os Somhtalees 12,000.00 
g,oo0 B. & O. R. R. Company. 

1 $5000 Ist mtge. 4% 50 year gold registered, due 
2/17/1960, # A436; 1 $1000 Ist mtge. 4% 50 year gold 
registered, due 2/17/1960, #M1230; 3 $1000 prior 
lien 314%, due 1925, #SM383-4-5.).......cccceeeee 9,000.00 

($7,894.09 of these bonds belong. to the Reserve 
Fund.) 
2,000 Potomac Electric Power Co., 5%, due June 1, 1929, 
bE EE ERROR De I Ge sito Rite, ale ea nelle pt Oath econ mea tapes eb 2,000.00 
7,000 New York City, registered 4%%, due March 1, 1962, 
SL UN ele BUGS cle aide at fives 5 ed ete mate 7,000.00 
5,000 314% Liberty Loan bonds, registered, due June 15, 1947, 
PER Rene UE deve cso c ais Wie wic¥e asia tie wis caw resin eats 5,000.00 
BRIO. Avo EADOLtY LOA DONGS cco. 6.0 c-osrcieie ¢v-06 scayaumpeaue ye he 3,000.00 
$64,000 $64,000.00 
EXHIBIT A.—-SCHEDULE No. 3 
AccouNTS RECEIVABLE, DECEMBER 31, I9I7 
OO ee ns Pa Se ener eee $1,253.00 
MERPPRTATIUMINENE, Ss6 hohe e ig ford: 01s was iade nnn mie TOS Rragierekoew ie iawese axsiansialald 3.00 
UME ER INNING ss oh) a ors tok wiser ciel ah, Sales ae RIS Ooh eed aeere CET 378.62 
REE ee TPVLLP ECE IOING tt eS ooo sos Sih ois ikieake pane oie ciope ents «0.6 yd ere ce PERE IIO. 
$22,071.62 
EXHIBIT A—SCHEDULE No. 4 
CERTIFIED CHECKS, DECEMBER 31, I917 
Ave.11.. Secretary of the: Navy S$ 35t6. i $150.00 
22. my %, oS RR eae oan eine rar ter eae 686.00 
et; 1: “ ob a ACER TEMA 0 arses Sale toaiciat acid 1,125.00 
3. ’ “ : ON a at gc NC ire ea yt 250.00 
22; ‘ - ONES Sh re aes oe ek sina k 3.155.00 
ai. ‘i : ‘ Bo SMR tat gles edly eb ae gs Bed pont 2,490.00 
Nov. 18. , ge “ Rn Ait 20ers ae 660.00 
28. , x s MEMOS Perce eerie winter eere ere 1,525.00 
$10,041.00 
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EXHIBIT A.-SCHEDULE No. 5 
AccouNTS PAYABLE, DECEMBER 31, IQI7 

I Ca AEN ss 6 5's cea UKE ER Od « $9,815.10 
pr NONI Sy d's hy neg sia.e's,0 rt 0-0-4, 0.009 fe 0 3.46 
EG he B09 4% 5: sui eA wees guts whuae Quy 2 2 8 41.72 
ie 5 ak ves nan e s pW D0 9.9. 424 3 <P ep oer 0th EP 237.99 
ss kins alah» oboe Wide 404.40 AA 4 po oneep ys * 12.75 
alee Aa es SCF AME Ls GO. CHAKA GKAAA WA BNO LTA 9 88 1.56 
i i he i oa ey nin ONE HALA MORE © 30.70 
MMIC A INSATTINIC SSOCIONY 6 oho oo os iic og oe co os ose ors oes oue.medee oe 1.0€ 
ee i cade nena es Ad eens b 455 phe af Se o> 8 8s 3.75 
eR Se cae cs cw neh ses sep 4 ty KR Aap? 2 900 5.32 
SEND oe es winia's sya c.c 0% mig ce Rip and Mae w agg. CONES a's 6 8.41 
ee ee eas Coin sous ones t Cacia mis re AatAsre. ine 2.69 
SEE Ee EY OO ON EE 1.94 
EN a ck dons aoa ons big cis Eve SAMA DN SS 04.8 @ 3.28 
Se EC NO ee BES TS te POSS. Sere, te Ore 1.18 
ies eee rede ese sh scene th ae te ant ese’ 73 
ns ale ga pisnrain nici nn pa eae tap apy See oP 5.65 
EEE Re es ee” 4 eed 4.50 
SEE RE NTIIC AS, oo. 5 5 a Sis te ts. c aie Asap Maa ae p08 3 2.30 
er RE Ng ao ooo ooo a0 5.0.0 a oe o.sle ewte obiem gainabeie 6 82 
eR SRIINT ONS? os oS gs x fas pp mies © ue be ao cok Oa ne 4 65 cia sisi 2.30 
ya SS wk Ss o's ee. es0. 0.0.4 4.400 gh #018 0: 60 on 6.47 
IEEE os cos inset cc's ecb es sS ee este ees sbe' 24.20 
Ben IRIA RUSTE OOIIO Since goo ise ois 9c. « o1g's ooo 7 2 oop 89 0.0.00. 0my0* 12.00 
SE er Poo Se Sete Tv aces cs cdc eect co esas mene oe es 6.66 
os URINE MS So ao Seay cig csc sic oa 8 OSS go fab dws 0, 90reres 3.00 
SUERTE AMINE RPEIIOE WGC |. 5S sco cs coos odbc clon ss aweae ess os 15.00 
PI ECIEMNCEOUTOMO n . S ey s cubensis se peewee 80.00 
NE INIREUNIO ECA Ss as wa c's oc eh mis eS pa ange es ce 3.91 
ee cers obo o So line Nie aalal cob pee wepes 11.20 
CF ol ce sicce ccc ssc sich oreo bee 8 0 Calasioe > 100.00 
PUTEETD SCE NCND MEMOTOSE oo. cock cece cade sdssaceveves 50.47 
ee COT 5,575.07 
ET CCOICS AOVEDDAVIMONIS) 566565 ce ccc cee c cece cet ses eens 115.20 


$16,191.35 
EXHIBIT A—SCHEDULE No. 6 


INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, I917 
Inventory, January I, 1917. 


Extra publications ................eeeees $7,012.58 
Extra numbers of Proceedings.......... 300.00 
$7,312.58 
Add: Purchases for year. 
SO NS ooo) cia ssoay ccc so cde cee sss $3,100.18 
Printing and binding proceedings........ 14,154.26 
Printing and binding extra publications.. 51,707.44 
68,961.88 
$76,274.46 
Deduct: Inventory, December 31, 1917. 
SUSAR AMMICATIORS | 5. 5 ccccc ey pepe oss o's $0.314.26 
Extra numbers of Proceedings........... 300.00 
9,614.26 
$66,660.20 








en SO eed eee 


3.91 
11.20 
00.00 
50.47 
75.97 
15.20 





91.35 
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EXHIBIT A—SCHEDULE No. 6.—Continued 


Expressage, freight and hauling........... $1,864.55 
USS ES Se 3,938.75 
Authors of books (royalties).............. 5,039.72 
WPING COSAY AWATA.... 00000052. cisceesececss 200.00 
Honorable mention award................. 175.00 
Postage and telegrams.................... 480.84 
Engraving prize essay, medal and case..... 23.20 
$11,731.00 
Cost of publications sold............0..04. $78,301.26 
Profit on sale of publications, etc........... 21,026.89 
$99,418.15 
EXPENSES 
ee ee ee $5,820.50 
RIES EXPOSES 6... ce ccc csc cw eeecsonscavcndiouvecs 721.13 
TOUR ee ei) {a 416.00 
IO OG ato %6. 05 cada s'e pies 5 4:0. we 8 bw aw sials 4a, S's Fa Oe Oreo 80.00 
ESTE Cee TTT TEL C TET Cer Tee TCT e 543.85 
MMR 565.505 Gris 6.4 4:9,0.8 odo 9:84:09 VEG re Re DO wl dae 4 271.60 
MAWO PHOMIDELS 6 ois ccc cect eecces cae eedaewecsenec’s 30.00 
TOE POM PERGOS. 65. od 5a dace warieddcain's 598-0 ewe blew des $7,883.08 
Excess of income over expenses transferred to 
ELIE G i '54:5:504' 5116 Sa, 4 iS 4. sores se agesvais atyie Marae ieee 22,307.29 
$30.190.37 
INCOME 
BNEOT CZAVG PUDINCAHONS o.0 65.54.5600 2 0S eee eds 6044 608 bees wee e ele $92,820.35 
566 Kha FS GRO nd AN ONEO Rin SANE KOS Sawada 2,554.30 
ON OY OCOPINOOS 555.355. 5054:4, vince 0 wid 5 OSB 0s Sieg KaloGla 44s Gabe we 206.25 
UE UNE OF PUDUCHNONE . 655.6662 occasion cedesescaesvacssens $95,580.90 
IE aisha sajsiens ta nank i eins da neey dewsub nes en sinney 2,390.05 
Le ne eee ee ees 1,362.12 
I eign as Lee ON EK SO RMON ec ae ob hh ce 85.08 
Petal Cale OF PUBUCABIONS, C86... occ cece eccacswcesenccas $990,418.15 
Profit on sale of publications, etc......... 66.0 e ees 21,026.89 
ea Ogee he aus tack hes ba ChSs aw ce Raeekece dia 6,100.69 
NES dri osccavends uve cba ghee sxe oenia ines 3,062.79 
$30,190.37 


This report of audit was accepted and approved by the Board 
of Control, for publication, January ro, 1918. 
I. C. Kipp, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
U.S. Naval Institute. 
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no reliable information is available. 


ARGENTINA 
Protest NEw BArkED ZonE—A number of Argentina newspapers con- 
sider that the extension of the German barred zone to include the trade 
routes between South America and Europe is an unfriendly act toward 
that country. The papers renew their demands that the government 
sever relations with Germany.—N. Y. Times, 12/1. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bic INLAND HArsor PLANNED BY BritTAin.—For a considerable time 
there have been reports that the British Board of Admiralty had had 
before it definite plans for a big ship canal to join the firth of Clyde to 
the west coast of Scotland. These reports are now confirmed. They 
provide for a canal from the firth of Forth to Loch Lomond and thence 
out to Loch Long, an offshoot of the firth of Clyde, and so to the open 
sea. The Mid-Scotland Ship Canal National Association has been informed 
that the Admiralty is disposed to favor the Loch Lomond route on naval 
grounds. The association has been working hard for a long time past 

in favor of a canal by another route altogether. 
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At present the Loch Lomond route seems to be most in official favor. 
This route would take the canal from the firth of Forth, as far up as 
that estuary is navigable for large vessels, by way of low-lying ground 
to the southern end of Loch Lomond. The northern end of Loch Lomond 
is only separated from Loch Long by two or three miles of land, and it 
would be an easy matter to cut through these two or tliree miles and join 
the inland loch to the sea loch, and so to the firth of Clyde. 

In order to make the waterway capable of carrying large war vessels 
it would be necessary to raise the level of Loch Lomond by about 22 feet 
and a number of locks would be required between Loch Lomond and 
Loch Long, as well as elsewhere on the canal. It would not be by any 
means a sea-level canal, and therein would lie one of its principal 
disadvantages. 

The “direct route,’ on the other hand, would be from Grangemouth 
to a point on the River Clyde a few miles below Glasgow, and by it a canal 
would be on the sea level. No locks would be necessary anywhere, but 
there would have to be a “ seagate” at either end, so that the rise and fall 
of the ocean tides would not affect the level of the canal. The Mid- 
Scotland Ship Canal National Association claims for this route many 
advantages as compared with the route by way of Loch Lomond. It 
would follow very largely, if not almost wholly, the line of the present 
Forth and Clyde barge canal, which in its turn follows the natural valley 
which joins the firths of Forth and Clyde. It would pass through or near 
the majority of the most important industrial areas in the Scottish mid- 
lands, and its western end would be right in the middle of the great 
Clyde shipbuilding area, to which war vessels could be taken from the 
new naval base at Rosyth for overhaul or repair. 

Loch Lomond is a large and beautiful stretch of water, and if its level 
is raised by 22 feet it will provide sufficient depth for the largest of 
warships. It is likely that the authorities have in their minds the con- 
version of Loch Lomond into a great inland naval base, from which war 
vessels could emerge to either coast, as they might think fit. There is 
something remarkably attractive in the idea of having great squadrons 
of British battleships, battle cruisers, light cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines moored in absolute safety away up among the highland hills, 
far from the dangers of the ocean and also from the dangers of enemy 
attack, but ready at any moment to slip out either to the Atlantic or the 
North Sea. There is nothing impracticable in the idea, while there are 
no insoluble engineering difficulties —Washington Star, 27/12. 


Sir Joun Becomes PEER AND Is SUCCEEDED By SECOND SEA Lorp.—London, 
December 26.—Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss has been appointed 
First Sea Lord, in succession to Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, according 
to an official announcement issued this evening. 

Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss was appointed Second Sea Lord of 
the British fleet last summer. He has a distinct reputation as a fighter 
of the first order throughout the British Navy. He was born in 1864. 

He took a foremost part in the Jutland battle and acquitted himself 
admirably. He comes of one of the old conservative families of England, 
being a son of the late J. H. Erskine Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, Fife. 
He entered the navy in 1877, was made a lieutenant in 1887, a commander 
in 1898 and captain in 1901. He was commander of the Royal Naval 
Barracks in 1911 and 1912, rear admiral of the second battle squadron 
in 1912 and 1913 and was an extra equerry to the King. 

Vice Admiral Wemyss represents the old aristocratic element. As 
Second Sea Lord he was responsible chiefly for the appointment of the 
personnel of the navy, and he was undoubtedly taken as first assistant to 
Admiral Jellicoe because of his knowledge of men and his reputation as 
a fighter—N. Y. Herald, 27/12. 
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New British Warsuips.—M. Rousseau, the naval expert of the Paris 
Temps, writes that on a visit to the yard of the Fairfield Ship-Building and 
Engineering Company, Ltd., Goven, he saw, with wonder and amazement, 
“the extraordinary dimensions of certain new British warships, beside 
which the size of the Queen Elizabeth and Tiger would seem very modest.” 
Although complete discretion was observed, he adds that as to actual size 
one need only to remark that the slips on which these two earlier vessels 
had been laid down had to be enlarged to realize that the new types were 
bigger than the old.—Nautical Gazette, 3/1. 


Wuat British Surips Carry.—Ninety-one per cent of the tonnage of 
British ships is now reserved for war munitions, grain and other govern- 
ment supplies. Seven per cent is reserved for cotton, canned goods and 
other essential shipments. The remaining 2 per cent is unrestricted.— 
Marine Journal, 12/17. 


Morr Men For British Navy.—A supplementary estimate issued on 
November 26 provides for the addition of 50,000 officers and men to the 
navy during the current financial year. The original number voted for 
1917-18 was 400,000, so that, with the increase now asked for, the total 
strength will be raised to 450,000. 

At the outbreak of war the establishment stood at 151,000 of all ranks.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 12/1. 


British NAME Nava Boarp.—The new Admiralty Board is announced 
officially. There is nothing sensational or dramatic about the list of names, 
and only one naval member of the board was not serving at the Admiralty 
when Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe was the head. He is Rear Admiral 
Sydney R. Fremantle, who becomes deputy chief of staff to Vice Admiral 
Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, the new First Sea Lord. 

Archibald S. Hurd, the naval critic, in commenting on the new board, 
says it is apparent that no revolutionary disturbance of the main lines 
of the naval policy is indicated. He adds that behind the new board is the 
reorganized war staff, for which some of the most brilliant younger officers 
have been chosen.—lWashington Post, 13/1. 


NEARLY 10,000 Lives Lost on British MERCHANT VESSELS.—It is an- 
nounced that the number of lives reported as lost on British merchant 
vessels owing to enemy action from the beginning of the war until June 
30 last is 9748.—Marine Engineering, January, 1918. 

' 


GERMANY 


New GERMAN CruISER.—On September 15 a Berlin telegram reported that 
a large cruiser had been launched at Danzig that day, and named the Graf 
von Spee, after the admiral who commanded the German ships in the 
action off Coronel, and was lost in the Falklands battle. Prince Henry of 
Prussia made the baptismal speech, and the widow of the late admiral, 
Countess von Spee, christened the vessel.—Journal United Service Institu- 
tion, November. 


New GERMAN SuBMARINES.—Early in September news from Copenhagen 
stated that Germany was in possession of a number of submarines of a new 
type, 340 feet in length, with a tonnage of 1500. It was said that they car- 
tied 40 torpedoes and a large number of shells and mines—Journal United 
Service Institution, November. 
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LARGER GERMAN SUBMARINES.—According to advices received in this 
country from abroad, the impression prevails among British naval officers 
that the Germans have designed and constructed and are about to place in 
action an underwater craft of increased power, capable of vastly extended 
radius of action and endurance, with the expectation that these vessels will 
be capable of enlarging their zone of operation to American waters. 

It is understood that the new submersibles are considerably larger than 
the Deutschland and can store enough oil to carry them 9000 miles or more, 
while they also can carry an abundant supply of torpedoes. 


Moreover—and this is not their least important feature—the living quar- 
ters have been greatly improved. Each member of the crew has almost 
double the amount of cubic space that could be allotted in the earlier types, 
the ventilation is superior, and the broad decks enable the men to take 
exercise. It is doubtful if life on board a destroyer would be any more com- 
fortable than on such a submarine. 


That such a big, ocean-going submarine may prove an awkward customer 
is admitted, but it will not become particularly formidable until in the open 
sea, and even there the boat will not be as immune as the Germans seem to 
think. A submersible craft, whether a tiny coastal boat or a 3000 tonner, 
is subject to the same inherent limitations. If the boat is detected when 
submerged, the large one is equally at the mercy of the various devices 
that were devised for the destruction of the small boat, and the large one 
is under the same disadvantages during the brief interval that must elapse 
between changing from submersion to surface trim. 

German writers lay great stress on the formidable armament of the new 
U-cruisers, which are reported to carry 6-inch guns, and they assume that 
with such an armament such a raider may boldly come to the surface and 
accept an artillery duel with any armed merchant ship or even with a de- 
stroyer. However, in the first place, it is doubtful whether 6-inch guns 
have been mounted on any underwater craft yet built, for there are tech- 
nical difficulties to be overcome in connection with the mounting of really 
heavy guns in the submarines, and the best-informed authorities do not 
accept the German stories on this point. 

It might be possible to devise an arrangement to carry a gun of 6-inch 
bore, but it would have to be a short, low-velocity weapon, which would be 
inferior in range to the standard 4-inch gun. It is well to remember that 
the latest 6-inch gun is more than 25 feet in length; also that the gun and 
its carriage are very heavy.—Washington Post, 6/1. 


GerMANY’s New U-Boats—A Spanisu Descrirtion.—On the supposition 
that anything throwing light on the construction and equipment of Ger- 
many’s submarines will prove of interest, we publish a brief description 
translated from a Spanish weekly. The article makes the astonishing 
statement that the latest type of U-boat can go around the world without 
having to replenish its fuel supply—a statement which can hardly be ac- 
cepted as authoritative. The article follows: 


“ The latest large German underseas boats are so well equipped that they 
are able to go around the world without having to replenish the fuel supply 
for their motors. The motor engines on these new U-boats have been so 
improved and have developed such a horsepower that they are in every 
respect equal to the type of engine now installed on fast cruisers. 


“Other nations do not possess, so far as known, this novel and intricate 
class of engines, for they have been unable so far to connect up more than 
1000 horsepower double-phase or quadruple-phase motors in 6-cylinder 
units, and to secure at the same time absolute safety of operation, combined 
with the maximum speed and power of endurance. The combustion motor 
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is just as capable of being kept in motion and of having its speed accelerated 
when under as when above water. The combustion gases are passed over 
a composition of calcium, whereby they lose their water and carbonic-acid 
contents. To the passive elements of these combustion gases there is then 
added so much oxygen as is necessary for perfect combustion. Naturally 
this oxygen has to be taken aboard in a very compressed form, and for this 
purpose flasks are used. In this method of propulsion a battery composed 
of flasks filled with oxygen takes the place of a storage battery. 

“Tt can be easily seen that this system possesses no inconsiderable ad- 
vantages as regards weight over the method of propelling submarines by 
electricity. 

“However, the most important thing of all is that an almost noiseless 
motor has been created. Enemy vessels equipped with the most effective 
underwater sound detectors and such as will give warning of the approach 
of a vessel driven by ordinary motive power, even while it is a great dis- 
tance off, and perhaps invisible, will pass by a submarine proceeding under 
water without being aware of the presence of the undersea boat. On the 
other hand, a German submarine, even when under water and not making 
use of its periscope, is promptly notified when a vessel is near at hand. 

“Mention should also be made of the fact that thanks to the latest im- 
provements, namely, through the employment of oxygen-flask batteries, 
the interior of a submarine is made a much more pleasant place of sojourn 
for those on board. They are no longer obliged to suffer from having to 
inhale poisonous vapors, combustion gases, and oil exudations, which for- 
merly made life on a submarine almost intolerable, especially in cases of 
long cruises under water, or of enforced submersions for safety.”—Nautical 
Gazette, 27/12. 


ADDITIONAL SECRETS OF THE SUPER-ZEPPELINS.—With the dismantling of 
the Zeppelin L-49 which was forced to land at Bourbonne-les-Bains and 
captured practically intact by the French on that eventful day when five or 
more German air raiders came to grief, further details concerning the con- 
struction and equipment are now available. 

It is understood that the present intention of the French authorities is to 
exhibit the more interesting parts of the L-49 at the Invalides in Paris, 
where so many war relics and trophies have been exhibited since August, 
1914. Later the reconstruction of the gigantic German dirigible will be 
attempted; this task, it is now believed, will require several months of 
painstaking effort. At any rate, the dismantling operations have brought 
to light many details which were overlooked in the preliminary inspections 
of the craft, just after it had landed on a hillside. 

The framework of the present super-Zeppelin contains three distinct 
varieties of aluminum, namely, pure aluminum, aluminum alloyed with 
zinc, and duralumin. The last-mentioned variety is a well-known alloy of 
copper, manganese, and about 93 per cent aluminum; and although its weight 
is about equal to that of pure aluminum, it has three times the tensile 
strength. The framework of the L-49 has been estimated at 600 feet in 
length, 75 feet extreme diameter, and with a capacity of 55,000 cubic 
meters. 

Along the bottom of the huge bag runs a trianguiar-shaped passageway 
walled in by a light metal framework, with its apex at the top. The gas 
bags fold over the triangular framework of this passageway, so that any- 
one passing through it is virtually surrounded by the gas bags on two sides 
and the aluminum framework and outer covering, surmounted by the foot- 
way, underneath. This gangway or “cat-walk” forms the keel of the big 
cigar-shaped bag, and serves to connect the various power plants and gun 
platform of the Zeppelin, with the forward or. commander’s quarters. The 
passageway is usually quite dark; but the footway is provided with a hand 
rail, while at intervals along the framework members small disks of radium 
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paint serve clearly to mark the way. Indeed, control dials and sign boards 
in the main passageway and the branch passageways are provided with 
radium dials and characters, making the use of dangerous lights unneces- 
sary. 

Aside from affording a means of communication between various parts 
of the aerial leviathan, the “ cat-walk” serves as sleeping quarters and as 
storage space. The sleeping quarters are represented by a number of 
hammocks supported a few inches above the outer fabric cover, to one side 
of the pine board-walk. Fuel tanks and ballast tanks are suspended from 
the framework on either side of the board-walk, and it appears that the 
bombs are also supported in the passageway. The fuel reservoirs are 





Front ENp oF THE COMMANDER'S QUARTERS OF THE ZEPPELIN 
“1-49,” SHOWING THE VARIOUS CONTROLS. 


aluminum cylinders of 300-liter capacity, and are suspended in groups of 
two or three. Means are provided for readily releasing these tanks through 
trap doors in the bottom of the passageway, in the event that every pound 
of weight which can be spared has to be dropped to lighten the Zeppelin so 
as to ascend rapidly. Tubes connect the fuel tanks with the engines in the 
nacelles below, and aside from the main fuel tanks a number of others, not 
piped to the engines, are kept on hand as an emergency supply. 

The ballast reservoirs which replace the former sand bags are made of 
waterproof cloth and provided with an aluminum spout at the bottom. 
Each ballast unit has a capacity of 1000 liters of alcoholized water, and it 
is of interest to note here that the freezing of this liquid ballast prevented 
the L-49 from making for the higher altitudes to escape hostile battle- 
planes, after the gas supply had become seriously depleted through long 
flight. The ballast reservoirs are suspended from the framework of the 
“cat-walk” by means of steel cables. 

Four nacelles house the engines—two laterally suspended near the center 
of the airship, and one near each end. The rear nacelle carries two motors, 
one of which is an emergency unit. In the former description of the L-49 
the statement was made that each nacelle carried two engines which could 
be employed singly or in tandem in driving the propeller. This statement, 
it now appears, only applies to the rear nacelle, all the other nacelles being 
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provided with a single engine and propeller, Each engine is rated at_240 
horsepower, making a total of 1200 horsepower for the airship. Each 
propeller measures 5 meters in diameter. The nacelles, which are more or 
less egg-shaped, are occupied mostly by the engines, and it is reported that 
little space is left for the tenders; in truth, the crew in this respect are 
working under conditions no more enviable than sailors aboard a German 
U-boat. ’ 

The front nacelle is divided into two compartments, the forward or com- 
mander’s quarters provided with sliding plate-glass windows in front; and 
the rear or engine room. The commander’s quarters appears in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, and it will be noted that all the controls of the 





ONE OF THE “ Power Ecos ” or NACELLES 
READY FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


huge airship are centered here. Among the instruments appearing in the 
view are a compass and the steering wheel in the center, the bomb-sighting 
apparatus at the right, with a tank of compressed oxygen just below, and 
the commander’s parachute rolled up at the left. By means of a keyboard 
the cargo of bombs can be dropped one by one, while a battery of electric 
lamps shows which bombs have been released. A signal telegraph permits 
of instant communication with the various engine rooms. 

That the present super-Zeppelin is a vast improvement over its prede- 
cessors is evident from a study of its lifting power, which is said to be 60 
metric tons. This is distributed about as follows: Framework, 30 tons; 
two middle nacelles, 2 tons; two end nacelles, 4 tons; fuel for 24-hour 
flight, 7 tons; equipment and accessories, 1 ton; 19 passengers, 114 tons; 
bombs, 2 tons, making a total of 47% tons. This leaves a margin of 12 
tons of lifting power, which is ample for all navigating conditions. 

The crew comprises 19 men and two officers, who are posted as follows: 
Two in each of the middle nacelles, three in the rear nacelle which contains 
two engines, and four in the front nacelle. The remaining members are 
placed in the passageway or “ cat-walk,” where they take care of the ballast 
tanks or snatch a few hours’ sleep until called upon to relieve other men. 

e crew of such a craft, it goes without saying, must be composed of ex- 
ceptional men—men who can withstand extreme cold, lack of oxygen, and 
constant nervous strain—Scientific American, 22/12. 


14 
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U-BoaTs UNDER SEPARATE BurEAU.—An imperial decree prescribing for 
the duration of the war the formation of the new section in the German 
Imperial Navy Department to be called the U-Boat Department has just 
been published, according to an Amsterdam dispatch to Reuter’s, Limited. 
The new department deals solely with U-boat affairs, which heretofore 
have been handled by the dockyards section of the Navy Department.— 
N. Y. Herald, 17/20. 


GerMAN Mutinies.—More trouble in the enemy naval forces is reported. 
It is a curious thing that discontent in a military nation usually appears 
first in the navy. The Russian Navy is the latest example of this, the 
mutinies on the Black Sea warships being the first serious forerunners of 
successful revolutionary movements. Why this should be true is not 
clear. But possibly it is due to the fact that a warship is a separate unit: 
and that, once a crew is organized for trouble, it can pretty well pursue 
its own course. From the outside, it would seem as if a post on the Kiel 
fleet would be about as tempting a position as exists to-day in the armed 
forces of Germany. There is a minimum of danger and a maximum of 
leisure.—Montreal Star. 


GERMAN NavaL GuNNERY.—Russian newspapers recently to hand give 
interesting details of the naval engagement in the Gulf of Riga, arising 
out of the German attack on the Oesel, Moon, and Dagoe islands. It 
appears that the Russian battleships Slava and Grazdanin (ex-Tzarevitch) 
were engaged by a German dreadnought division, consisting of four ships 
of the Katser-Koenig class. The enemy opened fire at a range of 15,000 
meters on the Russian ships, and upwards of 200 12-inch projectiles were 
discharged without scoring a single hit. Observing the ineffectiveness 
of their fire, the Germans closed the range to 12,000 meters, which was 
just beyond the range of the antiquated guns mounted in the Russian 
squadron. Out of a large number of salvos fired at this reduced distance 
the Slava was hit by two 12-inch shells. She sustained no vital injury, 
but a conflagration was caused, and under the vigorous German cannonade 
it was impossible to get it under. In the end the commanding officer of 
the Slava ordered the sea-cocks to be opened, and the ship went down 
with her colors flying, after the entire crew, including the wounded, had 
been transferred to destroyers. The Grazdanin was also hit several times, 
but was not seriously injured. Towards the close of the action the German 
ships came within range of the heavier Russian guns, which registered 
several hits. In this unequal action the German gunnery appears to 
have been very indifferent—The Engineer, 7/12. 


TERRIBLE CONDITIONS IN TowNs oF GERMANY.—Chancellor von Hertling 
made his first appearance as a member of the Prussian cabinet in the 
Prussian upper house on Tuesday to support the housing bill. He said 
the conditions which had grown up around the large German towns and 
industrial centers were such as might fill the members of the house with 
serious anxiety, real pain and occasional sorrow. Not only had the main- 
tenance of repairs to houses been impeded and the increase of housing 
facilities become almost impossible, but the government desires to provide 
homes for returning soldiers which will be adequate and healthy. 

Dr. Dernburg, speaking on the same bill, said that the conditions in the 
large towns were terrible and must be abolished. The decline in the 
number of births had been very great and the mortality of children under 
12 months had been still worse.—Evening Star, 17/1. 





GerMAN Dovusts U-Boat Success.—Captain Persius, the German naval 
writer of the Berliner Tageblatt, takes a rather gloomy view of the sub- 
marine situation in his article of November 8. He says General Hinden- 
burg on July 2 predicted that “the war is won for us if we withstand 
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enemy attacks until the submarine campaign has. done its work.” The 
only thing lacking, comments Captain Persius, is the submarine “ work.” 
Captain Persius says there seems to be little proof that England is being 
starved, making the trite remark: 

“Just as the German people does not allow itself to be starved straight 
away, so it is with other peoples,” and then he observes: “It may hardly 
be assumed that a scarcity of food will induce England to sue for peace in 
the next half year.”"—Washington Post, 23/12. 


Von Tirpitz Fut or Giroom.—A gloomy picture of Germany’s future 
was painted by Grand Admiral Von Tirpitz in his recent speech in Essen, 
according to the Hamburg News. Regarding a successful economic war 
against Germany after the war, he said: 

“Tmagine the position if we simultaneously have to bear the burden of 
taxation which must fall on every German and, despite the fallen value of 
German money, we still have to buy the most necessary food and raw 
materials from abroad. Can anyone in his heart of hearts really believe 
that in these circumstances, without an increase of power, without in- 
demnity and without security, we could avoid Germany’s ruin?” 

Germany’s plight at the hands of England he bemoaned as follows: 

“Not only has England taken our colonies and Mesopotamia, but every- 
where she has made deeper and firmer bases for her maritime and colonial 
supremacy. She has tarnished and trodden down the prestige and honor 
of Germany by unprecedented calumnies. In the whole transatlantic 
a we are considered as conquered and done for.’—Baitimore Sun, 
29/12. 


New Krupp PLant IN SwitzERLAND.—According to a dispatch from 
Geneva, Switzerland, the Krupps have opened a branch factory at Lucerne 
with a capital of $7,500,000. Among the directors are Arthur Krupp 
and Counsellor Ernest Hauer, director of the principal Krupp factory at 
Essen. The Swiss law demands that when new enterprises are established 
in Switzerland their objects shall be set forth; and complying with this 
the company declares its purpose to be the fabrication of arms, cannon 
and munitions of war; the acquisition of factories, mines and metals, and 
also their sale. There is evidence that Germany realizes that the concen- 
tration of her munition and armor plants in the Essen district, which is 
only some 40 to 50 miles from the German frontier, is a permanent risk; 
and during the war, particularly during the latter phases, she has been 
developing large munition factories at points more remote from danger.— 
Scientific American, 29/12. 


ProMIsES KIND TREATMENT FOR AMERICAN Prisoners.—The following 
statement has been issued by the Wolff bureau, the semi-official news 
agency in Berlin: 

“The report is published from American headquarters that the Ger- 
mans intend to treat American prisoners systematically worse than British, 
French and Italian prisoners, and is based allegedly on an official German 
statement that Americans are hard of understanding and unable to con- 
a themselves like gentlemen. Such an official statement was never 
made. 

“American prisoners will be treated just as kindly and considerately 
as all other prisoners.”’—Evening Star, 9/1. 


JAPAN 


JapaAn’s SincLE A1im.—While the eyes of the world are at present di- 
rected to United States shipping operations in the North Atlantic in 
tushing supplies and troops from this country to France to help win the 
world war, a glance at what is going on in the Pacific is enlightening, to 
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say the least. In 1914, for example, our trade with Japan amounted to 
$158,000,000 in value. Of this, $81,000,000 worth was carried in Japanese 
vessels. In the year just closed, our trade with Japan had increased to 
$338,600,000, while the amount of exports and imports carried in Japanese 
vessels was $529,000,000. In other words, vessels flying the Japanese flag 
carried all of our trade with Japan in 1917 and $200,000,000 of our trade 
with other Far Eastern countries. 

Anyone who has observed the Japanese policy in regard to her merchant 
marine since the outbreak of the European war is aware that that goy- 
ernment has pursued without a single deviation the policy of creating a 
great merchant marine which would enable Japan to participate largely 
in the future control of the world’s trade when the war is over. To this 
end ships to fly the Japanese flag have been built as rapidly as possible, 
and from the beginning of the war Japanese shipping has side-stepped the 
war zone. The Japanese steamship lines have not been commandeered 
by their government as have ours, and when the war is over they will be 
ready to go right on, while readjustment must be made in the United 
States from government to private control—another disadvantage for 
American shipping added to the many it is already laboring under when 
brought into competition with foreigners under normal conditions. 

As a result of Japan’s wise shipping policy, the Japanese Steamship 
Company announced recently that its capital will be more than doubled 
in the near future, from $22,000,000 to $49,000,000, and that it has plans 
in hand for building 50 vessels, mostly freighters, aggregating some 
400,000 tons.’ It is the purpose of this company to extend its American and 
European passenger services, which plan is made possible by a permanent 
subsidy to be received from the Japanese Government. The increased 
capital will be in effect in March. Were we making the most of our 
present opportunity, similar announcements by American steamship lines 
would be forthcoming. —Maritime Journal, 12/1. 


PORTUGAL 

A MutTInous OvuTBREAK ON THE PorTUGUESE BATTLESHIP Vasco de 
Gama was checked by artillery fire from a fort in Lisbon harbor after the 
warship had fired a few shots at the land battery, according to a govern- 
ment announcement, January 9. 

The crew in part was landed and disarmed, surrendering to the army and 
the republican guard, and government forces later gained possession of the 
battleship. 

Measures taken to insure the maintenance of order are declared to have 
been effective. The statement issued by the government reads: 

“The Vasco de Gama having left the Santos docks against the govern- 
ment’s formal orders and having taken a position in the Middle Tagus be- 
fore Fort St. George, a battery in the fort opened fire on the cruiser, which 
replied with a few shots and then hoisted the white flag. Parts of crews 
of other ships landed some men from the crew who, after being disarmed, 
surrendered to the republican guard and the army on Commerce Square 
and at the naval arsenal. 

“The government took immediate measures to insure the maintenance 
of order and the Vasco complied. The latter now considers the preva- 
lence of order completely assured. 

“The Vasco de Gama is already in the government’s hands.” 

A revolution occurred in Portugal early in December, the government 
capitulating to the rebels after three days’ fighting during which 70 persons 
were reported killed and between 300 and 400 wounded. A new government 
was formed under Dr. Paez, the revolutionary leader, and President Ma- 
chado, of the republic, was banished. The movement appears to have been 
prompted by dissatisfaction with the alleged inefficiency of the old govern- 
ment. There had previously been numerous strikes and riots attributed 
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largely to food scarcity and high prices, and any monarchist influence in 
the uprising was denied. The new government pledged itself to continue 
cordial support of the cause of the Entente Allies—Baltimore American, 
10/1. 

UNITED STATES 

Nava. VesseL Construction.—Little has been done at the Navy De- 
partment in the matter of preparing new designs for warships of the 
larger classes, besides the accumulation of information derived from the 
experiences of the allied fleets that will be valuable when that work is 
taken up. This is because of the fact that the greater part of the naval 
construction next year will be confined to building destroyers, mine- 
sweepers and other small craft, which can be completed and placed in 
service in a shorter time and for which there is a continuing demand in the 
plans for meeting the submarine menace. 

It is considered to be more advisable to adhere to this policy and suspend 
all work on the larger vessels, which will be pushed to completion later 
on when the rush of work on the smaller craft lessens. 

Everything in the way of ship construction is being standardized as far 
as possible, in order to simplify the work and expedite completion. As 
rapidly as destroyers are placed in service and fitted out, they are being 
sent abroad, and in this connection officers that have commanded the 
older destroyers in foreign waters are returning to this country to take 
out the latest types —Washington Post, 23/12. 


Tue Destroyer BuILDING ProcraAM is making rapid progress. Through 
an agreement with the Shipping Board priority has been obtained for 
destroyer construction, the Navy Department in return affording priority 
for the construction of larger merchant ships, supplying ways and slips 
and permitting a delay in the building of larger naval vessels authorized 
by Congress. Parts of destroyers are being built in plants in all parts of 
the country, shipped to certain destinations when completed and there 
assembled, thus making possible the more rapid construction of the boats. 
The navy has not been seriously affected by the labor situation, which is 
causing distress to some industries. It is said that the navy yards have 
twice as many workmen employed now as they had a year ago, and that 
during the last six months they have made shipbuilders out of mechanics 
who before were not fitted for the construction of ships. Plants for the 
building of destroyers are being erected at several places, consisting chiefly 
of additions to existing plants, and it is hoped to have these soon in 
operation.—Shipping, 15/12. 


U. S. SupmMarineE FLeEt.—Chairman Padgett of the House Naval Com- 
mittee, says that within a year the United States will have a submarine 
fleet as good as that of Germany or better. 

“The number of submarines now under construction is a naval secret,” 
he said, “and all that can be said is that the 138 which are being built 
under the authorization of the program of August, 1916, are only a part 
of the whole number.”—Evening Star, 18/1. 


SUBMARINE CHASERS TO BE CompLETED BY Marcu.—Although the sub- 
marine-chaser program of the Navy Department has been delayed by slow 
delivery of engines, it was stated to-day, it will be completed by March 1. 
When the contracts were let it was believed the work could be done by 
January I. 

The number of boats involved has never been made public. A con- 
siderable number are already in service, however, some of them having 
been turned over to France and most of the remainder are more than 
85 per cent completed. No more are to be built as they are regarded as 
useful only for inshore work.—N, Y. Herald, 15/1. 
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Unrrtep States Navy.—Surveys of possible aviation, submarine and navy- 
yard sites south of Cape Hatteras and in the Gulf of Mexico, including 
Key West, recently were made by the navy-yard commission, of which 
Rear Admiral James M. Helm is chairman, and a final report of this com- 
mission, which also during the past year has investigated suitable locations 
for naval purposes in practically all sea-coast parts of the country, will 
be submitted to Congress some time this winter. 

In its preliminary report, the board expressed the opinion that immediate 
steps should be taken to improve the navy yard at Charleston, S. C., so as 
to permit full utilization of its docking and repair facilities for work of 
all kinds within the limits of the capacity of the dry dock and the depth of 
the water that can be maintained, without undue annual expenditure, in 
the channel approaches from the sea. 

Notwithstanding occasional damage from hurricanes, the board indicates 
the desirability of using the Pensacola yard as an aeroplane station, for 
which purpose it now is being employed. It is practically closed as an 
industrial yard for general service of the fleet, but the board recommends 
its additional limited development as a base for submarines and destroyers. 

The board does not favor the development of the station at New 
Orleans as a first-class naval base, but believes that it has possibilities as a 
naval station for the repair and maintenance of light-draft vessels operat- 
ing in the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, especially as a base for sub- 
marines, destroyers and auxiliary vessels in time of war.—Washington 
Post, 17/12. 


New Recorp sy Destroyer.—A new record for sustained endurance has 
been established by one of the new “ flush-deck” destroyers, the Navy 
Department announced, January 16. 

The voyage was from a Pacific to an Atlantic port and occupied 10%. 
days, the average speed being 19.15 knots. A new record also was set in 
the construction of the destroyer, only 51 weeks elapsing from the laying 
of her keel to the date of launching —N. Y. Times, 17/1. 


SECRETARY DANIELS ON THE NavaAL FLyinc Corps.—In his report to the 
House Sub-Committee of the Naval Affairs Committee as well as in the 
discussion which followed, Secretary of the Navy Daniels gave the follow- 
ing information regarding the expansion of the Naval Air Service: 

The increase in the naval aircraft material has been approximately 
1400 per cent; in personnel, 3000 per cent; in stations and training schools, 
3200 per cent, and better results are steadily obtained. An estimate of 
10,000 machines and 5000 aviators is well within the correct number to be 
expected for next spring. 

The naval aircraft factory at Philadelphia which was completed within 
90 days, is about 400 feet long and has a floor space of approximately 
140,000 square feet. It is expected to produce something like 1000 machines 
a year of the smaller type, or perhaps one-half that number of the larger 
type, when in full operation. In addition to relieving other manufacturers 
for army work, the naval aircraft factory will conduct experimental work. 
The production end will also supply the navy with correct figures as to 
the cost of machines and so protect the service as to expenditures.— 
Aviation, January. 


U. S. NAVY 


Praises BurEAU oF Navy OrpNANCE.—The war activities of the Navy 
Department, especially the preparations made by the Ordnance Bureau, 
under Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, are told in detail, so far as is consistent 
with military policy, in a statement made, January 13, by Representative 
William B. Oliver, chairman of the special committee investigating the work 
done by the navy in the war. The statement is based to a great extent on 
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the testimony given before the committee in executive session by Rear 
Admiral Earle and Commander Thomas A. Kearney, assistant chief of the 
bureau. 

Representative Oliver prefaced his summary of the accomplishments of 
the Navy Department with the statement that the committee had been so 
impressed by the activities of the Ordnance Bureau that it had directed 
him to make a summary of what had been ascertained in the hearings, most 
of which were held behind closed doors. 

Since the war began the expenditures of the bureau have increased from 
$3,000,000 a year to more than $560,000,000, and the experts have been called 
upon to develop new materials and inventions. More than 1100 vessels, the 
statement says, have been equipped with armor and armament since the 
fitting out of the Campana, on March 14, 1917. 

While the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department refused to approve 
the Lewis gun, the navy’s Ordnance Bureau conducted a test of this weapon 
in April, 1917, and as a result ordered several thousand of these guns. The 
second detachment of marines which left for Europe was entirely outfitted 
with the Lewis gun, and “ recent reports from the war zone indicate that 
this gun is giving entire satisfaction.” 

; er Oliver’s summary of the important activities of the navy 
ollows: 

The importance of the readiness and adequacy of the navy’s ordnance 
cannot be over emphasized. Upon this efficiency depends the success of 
our overseas operations. Guns that will shoot straight, shells that will 
penetrate the thickest armor, powder that is dependable are the essential 
requisites of naval supremacy. Ships and men without guns and ammuni- 
tion are useless. 

The bureau, so far as could be learned, has fully satisfied the demands 
made upon it by the vessels operating in European waters. A letter from 
Vice Admiral Sims compliments the work and spirit of the Ordnance De- 
partment. Other officers in the war zone, writing in similar vein, have 
given like testimony. 

As a preliminary to its hearings, the committee visited the offices of the 
Bureau of Ordnance and personally examined into the organization and 
operation of the bureau’s administrative details. The committee was most 
favorably impressed with the business organization, capacity, and capabili- 
ties of the bureau to handle expeditiously and efficiently the important 
war work that comes under its immediate cognizance—the procurement of 
guns, mounts, shells, powder, fire-control instruments, and the numerous 
accessories required in the arming of our naval forces. 

The organization of the bureau in time of peace had been developed so as 
to make it an organization for war, with the result that, notwithstanding the 
enormously increased demands and responsibilities recently placed upon it, 
that organization is working smoothly and efficiently, notwithstanding the 
fact that the expenditures have increased from about $3,000,000 to more 
than $560,000,000. It has gradually been augmented by taking into it retired 
officers, officers of the naval militia, officers of the coast-guard service, 
sheaf graduates from Annapolis, and able men from civilian life as 
needed. 

Despite the pressure placed upon the bureau by the demands for more 
ordnance material of standard type, it has been able to develop much new 
material, including large depth charges, new submarine bombs, non- 
ricochet shells, bomb-dropping sights, howitzers, guns for throwing depth 
charges, smoke-screen apparatus, heavier ordnance on aircraft, and many 
other important designs which the bureau feels it unwise to disclose, and 
made much progress on essential articles of lesser importance. 

Where there were shortages in the market of various materials, the 
bureau took steps immediately to develop new sources of supply. It placed 
contracts rapidiy, and the committee is confident that the navy’s needs for 
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ordnance during this war are fully covered by existing contracts and with 
the capacity now under its control. 

Over 1100 vessels have been furnished and equipped with guns, am- 
munition, spare parts, and all their auxiliaries since the fitting out of the 
Campana, the first ship to be so fitted out, on March 14, 1917. 

Reserves of ammunition and shell have been acquired; and money placed 
at the disposal of the Bureau of Ordnance, the committee finds, has been 
spent wisely and has been obligated practically as soon as it became avail- 
able. The testimony convinced the committee that the prevalent belief and 
opinion as to the navy’s readiness was well founded. The Bureau of 
Ordnance had for years been preparing for war. 

Guns, mounts, shell, powder, and ordnance equipment in large quantities 
had been manufactured and held in readiness for eventual use. With the 
declaration of armed neutrality, guns and ammunition were promptly placed 
on the merchant ships of the United States. Upon the declaration of war, 
telegrams long held in readiness were put on the wire and the wheels were 
in motion—without a jar the machinery took up the load placed upon it. 
There has been no breakdown, no let-up. On the contrary there has been 
increasing speed and greater momentum. 

New capacities have been developed for the production of gun forgings 
and the larger types of broadside guti mounts; firms that prior to the 
declaration of war had been engaged solely in commercial work have been 
induced to specialize in ordnance production with most gratifying results. 
Practically all the contracts made by the Bureau of Ordnance have been on 
a fixed-price basis as the result of competitive bidding, less than 10 per cent 
being on a cost plus a fixed-profit basis; cost veing as defined by the in- 
ternal revenue act, and the profit being per pound of gun forgings, or per 
gun, or per mount. 

The navy’s industrial ordnance plants have been and are being expanded 
as rapidly as practicable without interfering with their production. The 
results of much of this expansion will be felt this spring in the increased 
deliveries of all types of ordnance material. Without direct control of the 
gun factory, torpedo station, naval proving ground, powder factory, and 
ammunition depots, the work accomplished would have been impossible. 

It may be pertinent to here state that the bureau has furnished in ap- 
preciable quantities the governments of England, France, and Italy with 
guns from the largest to the smallest caliber, together with proper supplies 
of ammunition therefor, and is continuing the supply of such munitions to 
our Allies. In addition to vessels of the regular navy of our Allies, it has 
armed a considerable number of their merchantmen. 

Anticipating the needs of the naval service and Marine Corps for addi- 
tional machine guns, the bureau wisely conducted a test of the Lewis ma- 
chine gun early in April, 1917, with a view to definitely determining its 
serviceability when using the United States small-arms ammunition, and as 
a result of this test, placed an order for the manufacture of several thou- 
sand of the guns. Each company of marines leaving for foreign service 
has been provided with its proper quota of machine guns, the second de- 
tachment being entirely outfitted with the Lewis infantry machine gun, and 
recent reports from the war zone indicate that this gun is giving entire 
satisfaction. 

Depth charges, which the committee thinks may be properly termed “ the 
terror of the submarine,” have been produced in quantity, and are in use 
by our destroyers and submarine chasers. An adequate reserve of am- 
munition for all classes of guns has been accumulated, and is held in 
storage ready for the use of the fleet. ; 

It was specially gratifying to note that the skill, ingenuity, and inventive 
resources of the bureau have been productive of new designs demanded by 
the present methods of modern warfare. Advantage has been taken of 
every suggestion, irrespective of its source. Intimate contact has been 
established and maintained with the ordnance bureaus and fleets of the 
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allied nations, the greatest freedom of interchange of information and 
material being the order of the day. The relationship with army ordnance, 
Signal Service, Aircraft Production Board, and the Shipping Board has 
been most intimate and cordial. 

The committee was gratified at the executive ability shown by naval of- 
ficers placed in charge of industrial work. As an illustration, the bureau 
found it necessary to commandeer a plant producing binoculars and other 
optical instruments for the navy. Under the former management this 
plant produced but 168 standard binoculars in two months, whereas during 
the first two weeks of operation under navy management it has produced 
600 satisfactory binoculars for the use of lookouts and for spotters. 

The committee made special inquiry as to the damage done to torpedoes 
at the Bliss works. It ascertained that no torpedoes or damaged parts had 
found their way into service, that spare parts for torpedoes, such as gyro 
wheels, had been tampered with, but this was promptly detected by the 
naval inspector of ordnance and a close watch was maintained upon 
these articles, with the result that the perpetrator of the damage, one Paul 
Charles Hennig, a native of Leipzig, Germany, who had been in this 
country since 1908, has been arrested and is now awaiting trial. 

Slight cuts by files had been made in the glass-hardened steel bearings for 
gyro wheels, and in other cases emery had been placed in bearings and 
bearing cups. Some fifteen gyro wheels in all were damaged. Exhaus- 
tive inspections, were made of naval torpedo material, with the result that 
none of the damaged parts is in any completed torpedoes, either in storage 
or on board ship. 

The committee found that, despite the necessity of placing large emer- 
gency orders for material, every effort has been made to insure reasonable 
prices. 

The committee was supplied with full information of how many attacks 
of submarines upon armed merchantmen had been warded off by the ships’ 
gun crews using the battery with bravery and skill and was given the de- 
tails of certain engagements of specia! interest. 

The arming of merchantmen and the use of other devices, including 
sailing in convoys, while doing much to keep down our percentage of losses, 
are not all that can be desired as a check to the submarine menace. The 
committee was furnished with the names, tonnage, and armament of all 
vessels under the American flag engaged in transatlantic trade, together 
with dates and incidents of all encounters with submarines. The record of 
attacks on our armed merchantmen shows a comparatively small percentage 
were successful and that the chances of escape when a submarine is sighted, 
before she has time to fire a torpedo, are very high, due to the efficiency 
of the navy personnel. 

The unseen torpedo is responsible for 80 per cent of the sinkings. 

Admiral Earle referred to the estimates which the secretary had furnished 
the committee for certain projects that will increase the efficiency of the 
navy’s Bureau of Ordnance, and when these needs are provided the com- 
mittee had unquestioned faith in its ability, its officers, and personnel to 
meet the growing demands and responsibilities which the war has imposed 
upon them.—N. Y. Times, 4/1. 


NAvAL INCREASE.—Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in testifying before 
the sub-committee of the Naval Affairs Committee, declares that the navy 
now has more than 1000 ships in commission as against 300 two years 
ago, and an enlisted personnel of 280,000 officers and men compared with 
> men and 4376 officers when America declared war.—Literary Digest, 
5/I. 


Nava. Expansion.—Some idea of the efficiency of the Navy Department 
and how it has met the extraordinary demands of the present war crisis can 
best be gained from the utterances of the Secretary of the Navy in his 
annual report and before the investigating committee of Congress. From 
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a force of 4500 officers and 68,000 men enlisted in January, 1917, the navy 
has expanded to 15,000 officers and 254,000 enlisted men. Further ex- 
pansions are inevitable. A year ago the navy had 130 stations of all kinds ; 
it has now 363. The number of employees at regular navy yards has in- 
creased from about 35,000 to over 60,000. On shore and afloat the naval 
establishment embraces more than 300,000. At the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1917 the monthly expenditures for all naval purposes were about 
$8,000,000 (£1,640,000) ; they are now about $60,000,000 (£12,300,000). A 
year ago there were 300 naval vessels of all kinds in commission; to-day 
there are considerably more than a thousand. These typical figures suf- 
ficiently indicate the task the navy has had to accomplish in the way of 
expansion. 

The ability of the navy, without friction or hurrying, to bring to bear its 
military force rapidly and to increase it threefold in a short time, is credited 
by the Secretary of the Navy to the system that had been built up in peace 
times and to the securing before the war of a larger building program ex- 
tending over a term of years, as well as to the authorization of an increased 
personnel. Internally the efficient organization, working together for years 
as a trained team, made the Navy Department’s rapid expansion easy, 
though it taxed the strength and energy of every department head and the 
entire personnel on shore and in the fleets. It goes without saying that such 
satisfactory progress in the fighting strength of the navy could not have 
been accomplished without corresponding efficiency in the business affairs 
of the department, and it is largely duc to the improved business methods 
and purchasing systems developed that the Navy Department has been able 
to meet the tremendous and sudden demands of war and embark upon such 
unprecedented programs of construction and equipment without breaking 
down the business machinery of the department. 

Secretary Daniels’ message to the American people that “the navy has 
met its duties of the present and is preparing for those of the future” will 
be received with confidence and no interference with the efficient work of 
this branch of the government will be tolerated—Marine Engineering, 
January. 


ResTorED TO SERVICE 109 Bapty Damacep INTERNED Suips.—All the 
damage done to 109 German ships by their crews, prior to their seizure 
by the United States Government when war was declared, has been re- 
paired and these ships are to-day in service, adding more than 500,000 
gross tonnage to the transport and cargo fleets in war service for the 
United States. 

There is evidence that a German central authority gave an order for 
destruction on these ships, effective on or about February I, 1917, simul- 
taneous with the date set for unrestricted submarine warfare and that 
the purpose was to inflict such vital damage to the machinery of all 
German ships in our ports that none could be operated for from 18 months 
to two years. 

This purpose has been defeated in signal fashion. In less than eight 
months all the ships were in service. 

The destructive campaign of the German crews cunningly comprehended 
a system of ruin which they believed would necessitate the shipping of 
new machinery to substitute for that which was ruthlessly battered down 
or painstakingly damaged by drilling or dismantlement. There is docu- 
mentary proof that the enemy believed the damage irreparable. 

To obtain new machinery would have entailed a prolonged process of 
design, manufacture, and installation. Urged by the necessity of conserv- 
ing time the engineers of the Navy Department succeeded, by unique 
means, in patching and welding the broken parts and replacing all of the 
standard parts which the Germans detached from their engines and 
destroyed or threw overboard. 

The mechanical evidence is that the campaign of destruction was 
operated on these ships for more than two months and that the Germans 
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were convinced that they were making a thorough job of it. Their scheme 
of ruin was shrewdly devised, deliberately executed, and it ranged from the 
plugging of steam pipes to the utter demolition of boilers by dry firing. 

When the United States Shipping Board experts first surveyed the ruin 
the belief was expressed that much new machinery would have to be 
designed, manufactured, and installed, making 18 months a fair minimum 
estimate of the time required. However, at the Navy Department, where 
the need of troop and cargo ships was an urgent issue, officers of. the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, having faith that the major portion of the 
repairs could be accomplished by patching and welding, declared it was 
possible to clear the ships for service by Christmas, and the last of the 
fleet actually took her final sea test and was ordered into service as a 
Thanksgiving gift to the nation. 

To accomplish this end the Navy Department secured the services of 
all available machinery welders and patchers, many of them having been 
voluntarily offered by the railroads. 

Although explosives were not used in the process of destruction, the 
engineers of the Navy Department were always conscious of the danger 
of hidden charges of high explosives which might become operative and 
disastrous when the machinery was put to a test. Instances of artful pipe 
plugging, of concealing steel nuts and bolts in delicate cylinders, of 
depositing ground glass in oil pipes and bearings, of cunningly changing 
indicators, of filling fire extinguishers with gasoline and similar means 
of spoliation, were common enough t® induce the engineers to make a rule 
calling for thorough overhauling. On each ship there was no boiler that 
was not threaded through every pipe for evidence of plugging, no 
mechanism of any sort that was not completely dismantled, inspected, and 
reassembled before it was finally passed as safe. 

A memorandum written in German was picked up on one of the ships 
which gave a complete record of the destruction on that ship. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the list, which had evidently been left through an 
oversight, was correct in every detail. The following is a translation of 
excerpts from this memorandum: 

“Starboard and port high-pressure cylinder with valve chest: Upper 
exhaust outlet flange broken off (cannot be repaired).” 

“Starboard and port second intermediate pressure valve chest: Steam 
inlet flange broken off (cannot be repaired).” 

“First intermediate pressure starboard: Exhaust pipe of exhaust line 
to second intermediate pressure flange broken off (cannot be repaired).” 

“Starboard and port low pressure exhaust pipe damaged (cannot be 
repaired ).” 

The parenthetical optimism of the German who was so confident of the 
thoroughness of his mutilation is now the source of much glee among 
naval engineers, inasmuch as every one of the supposedly irreparable 
parts was in fact speedily repaired and those engines are to-day as 
powerful and serviceable as when they left the hands of their makers. 

The method of patching and welding broken marine engines had never 
before been practiced, although the art has been known in the railroad 
industry for 15 years. Three methods of patching were used; electric 
welding, oxy-acetylene welding, and ordinary mechanical patching, the 
latter often later being welded. Following the repairs tests of the ma- 
chinery were first made at the docks, where the ships were lashed firmly 
to the piers while the propellers were driven at low speed and later each 
ship was taken to sea for vigorous trial tests. The patches and welds 
were reported as having given complete satisfaction. 

When the Leviathan, formerly the Vaterland and the largest ship afloat, 
was put into commission by the United States Government and sent to 
sea for a trial run, her commander, a young American naval officer, was 
ordered to “exert every pound of pressure that she possesses, for if there 
is any fault we want to know it now.” The Leviathan stood the test. She 
was one of the ships least mutilated, due to the fact that she was in bad 
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repair and it was believed that she would not be fit to put to sea for many 
months. The navy engineers found it necessary to overhaul and partially 
redesign and reconstruct many important parts of the engines. 

The larger German ships which have been repaired and are to-day in 
commission as a part of the United States Navy, with their former German 
and their new American names, are as follows: 











German Name 


American Name 


RENT oe cn, Gare aye U.S. S. Leviathan. 
Aa gpa een aregte NS: U.S. S. America. 
PAT. 5. 5 55 5 514s )o os. > ce Wages Ds SRL 
NOE io arc inl. <uesei0,0's0h,4:09 U.S. S. Mercury. 
er hasta Se 4 58 es Je U.S.S. Bridgeport. 
IEE live ev o e'acd Giese. + i004 aed VAL TON, 
Frieas Leonhatt ........... U.S. S. Astoria. 
Frederic der Grosse ........U.S.S. Huron. 
OO Rrra U.S. S. Schurz. 
George Washington ........U.S.S.George Washington. 
Grosser Kurfurst ..........U.S.S. Aeolus. 
CRIN oss ee. his ow ansctwin U.S. S. Gen. George W. Goethals. 
8 Sit AR sett geese: U.S. S. Powhatan. 
Et Sela a etal nd, So MN J.S. S. Hermes. 
Hohenfelde ................U.S.S. Long Beach. 
ea th elgg AP bean et U.S. S. Camden. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II .........U.S.S. Agamemnon. 
Koenig Wilhelm II ........U.S.S. Madawaska. 
Kronprinz Wilhelm ........ U.S. S. von Steuben. 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie ......U.S.S. Mount Vernon. 
SES ERR RS iene nes earl U.S. S. Houston. 
RIN i ogy oa nec hu bas Noe de pa ADELE 
EA aa heii eee tlt pera U.S. S. Antigone. 
ae RE tg hk Ai U.S. S. Pensacola. 
SUMNIUIN SE orice whic od ante U.S. S. Newport News. 
Praesident .................U.S.S. Kittery. 
Praesident Grant ...........U.S.S. President Grant. 
Praesident Lincoln ......... if S - President Lincoln. 
So 
3.5 
Wee 
aS 
S.S 
Men ars 


Prinvess Irene’. ............ .U- Pocahontas. 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich .......U Dekalb. 

ak Nateg We Son ale U . Susquehanna. 
Rudolph Blumberg ......... th . Beaufort. 
|e Vapi ge a TR ita a ae m TF; . Savannah. 
Staatssekraetar Solf ........U. . Samoa. 
lana FR leg SI og lide U . Quincy. 


German Name 


The ships taken over and repaired by the Shipping Board, with their 
German and American names, are as follows: 


American Name 


Atlemanhia 2.1500. 2008 FS 8 Owasco. 
OF, Mme oe Monticello. 
AG@ashitm 20)... ....3;. 0 -Acteon: 
Arnallas Vinnon ........... Chillicothe. 
| Ee AMCRAE SS Ra er RRP Be (No name.) 
Aveta 2 oS eo. GN name) 
Pere i BO! (No name.) 
Andatusia’..............5... CNo name) 
Agee £2.00 e: . (No name.) 
Popes SUE Sea (No name.) 
meee is, SUR ea Nipsic. 
Bohemia ................... Artemis. 
Bochum .................... Montpelier. 
Baverm:.. Feiss... (NG name.) 
Calabaria ..............:... QNo name.) 
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German Name American Name 
Carl Diederichsen .......... Raritan. 
RABI TODS OE 6 io iese ce ce. ote Tioga. 
lata MORRIE 6.5 005 eicarhn tice Yodkin. 
GODGIEIA, «6 « ccia:- laaeileos - CREE 
CeOtiBtAa asics cks. oii hindn (No name.) 
DORE ares dtc > widadoas Monongahela. 
WDGLVEL aie cis os « 0 © 6-0 0,0,01,.0,3,5 1 mY AOE 
BMNENOM 54 )). oc ieiece darazs doe Casco. 
See POE ren Appelas. 
OO cis 5 wai hesdiia ce hy Nyanza. 
Hae Geer raUx ice ie. boaeved 3 Farn Gerraux. 
Gouverneur Jaeschke ....... Watoga. 
PIGIEANI OP s6isd Cittes <sita osewats Tippecanoe. 
MR CAMS. 55s hides Pawnee. 
UD “oS ae eee Serv Py Tonawanda. 
INO 5:56 Sialic ar eats bea losco. 
MP ee. oh iis 3g vb terest AD SO Anphion. 
EE ae ee ae rey ee ter ee Ore Mochulu. 
LOOHEMOGHr Ss 23 x5 b4s0lene oa Coosa. 
LVOOMIOOR cs. .e is 0d keawale Quantico. 
BREE 0 yd cats « Haack cee Suwanne. 
Ee 5G oa ds oe, Otieals Si Oconee. 
NMa@AGDOte .53 24654) casrs Neuse. 
POCROMOE, 6555 ds. 0S, sic barnes Montauk. 
EN a ee eran a a Yazoo. 
WOSGO VI 26) 4o25:d0 +, 0.0 wad» bcos MER 
Dy REIN hist ais a 16h s fas eiaps diene Minnow. 
NRT eae nbc ksh eee ee ecard Muscoota. 
QHVARE 6.5 cxieory ss fuydsleas oma EN Oname:) 
Ockenfels .... .... Pequot. 


Prinz Eitel Friedrich (Ham- 
burg-American Line) .....Ostewgo. 


PriNgOSS AMEE cic ode. dees sis Matoika. 
Pennsylvania ...............Manasemond. 
PAGO ed ous So hy Saari causls aster aed tee Ascutney. 
PONBtONE <6 5.56005 a tus a ola «mena, 

Pe IRE ho ithaca 358 Yucca. 

POI SOROM ov 6 ck x riearc Moccasin. 

Pritie aR ls fee icin « ete Orion. 

Prinz Sigismund ...........General Gorgas. 
Pring; Waldemar’ is i... cos Wacouta. 


Pommern .................. Rappahannock. 
RON io bog. 5 sis ois» wg 


RGR ccs ire diet Black Hawk. 
SACNSOM 66 0s soe ear ois so age oe OE ae. 
ae General Ernst. 


SSRI 6852. cysscs esa pr> ccstele wales 
SSO WOU Se 5. isals Bach aesee oyone>-0.che-can anne, RM CME OR, 


RN ING dor 3 t's, dfotn§ ae oan Osage. 

SE ERE ON IR R Itasca. 
Staatssekretar Kraetke ..... Tacony. 
OT” RS Ie ten Ar Arapahoe. 
UTP iin age Meee a AY. Wachusett. 
Camilla: Rickmers: ;...... .\...... Ticonderoga. 


EGE Leki ae a or ise ck sd ark se 
TEMIMEEIA. (as i. cg cea oe a eS 
Wasgenwald ............... Wasgenwald. 
WORANG rs oa 5 bbe ilete sf. 0res ‘ong te 
WEHIORAGY aias' Silt as a's open WV RAMOS. 
Witt@mind .....¢:.... 4.50. SeFOQUOls 
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Every one of these ships was found to be either deliberately damaged or 
rendered useless through the ravages of neglect before they fell into the 
hands of the United States Government. 

The most serious typical damage was done by breaking cylinders, valve 
.chests, circulating pumps, steam and exhaust nozzles on main engines, 
and by dry firing boilers and thus melting the tubes and distorting the 
furnaces, in at least one instance probably using thermit to make the 
destruction complete. 

There were many instances of minor and easily detectable destruction, 
such as cutting piston and connecting rods and stays with hack saws, 
smashing engine-room telegraph systems, and the removal and destruction 
of parts which the Germans evidently believed could not be replaced. The 
most insidious sabotage was that which was concealed. In plugging a 
steam-pipe the method was to disjoint the pipe and insert a solid piece of 
brass which would be sawed off flush with the joint. The pipe would then 
be reconnected, showing no evidence of having been tampered with. 

Indicators were astutely reversed in many instances. Numerous fire 
extinguishers were found to be filled with kerosene and gasoline. Piles 
of shavings and refuse were strewn about where fires might be started, 
open cans of kerosene being found in several of these incendiary traps, 
There had evidently been a plan to burn the ships under certain condi- 
tions and it is believed that the German crews were seized and interned 
somewhat in advance of their expectations. 

The case of the Vaterland was quite different from that of any other 
ship. Engineers of the Navy Department who examined the big liner 
declared that inferior engineering had been practiced in her construction. 
She has four turbine engines ahead and four astern on four shafts. All 
of the head engines were found in good condition and all of the astern 
engines were found damaged. 

The major portion of the damage was credited more to faulty operation 
than to malicious intent. Cracks were found in the casing of the starboard 
high-pressure backing turbine of such size as to make it certain that the 
engine had not been used on the vessel’s last run. Certain documentary 
evidence found on the ship corroborated this belief. It also indicated 
that the Vaterland on her last trip had made less than 20 knots. 

There was just enough evidence of mutilation to warrant full investi- 
gation, and the vast mass of machinery, electric apparatus, and piping in the 
Vaterland was patiently and doggedly examined before she was sent to 
sea. Original defects in her engine equipment were corrected, she was 
overhauled and in many respects refitted, and on the whole she was de- 
clared a better ship when she entered the service of the United States 
than when she took her maiden voyage.—Official Bulletin, 31/12. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


INVENTIONS WHICH MEET THE NEEDS oF MopERN WaArFARE.—Because of 
the extensive employment of machinery in the world war, the inventor has 
the opportunity as never before to serve his country in his own favorite 
way. For the struggle in which we are now engaged has long been recog- 
nized as a contest between the great minds of the Central Powers and the 
Allied Powers—between inventors of both camps. 

Typical of the inventions which the war has developed are those shown 
in the illustrations herewith. The first example is a shell for cutting 
barbed-wire entanglements, which is designed to travel through the air 
with the ease of the ordinary shrapnel or high-explosive shell until it 
reaches the target. Most wire-cutting shells have never proved practical 
for the reason that their wire-cutting members are actuated when the 
shell leaves the cannon, with the result that the added wind resistance of 
these members greatly limits the range and interferes materially with the 
accuracy of the projectile. In the present case the two hook-shaped wire- 
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cutting members are hinged as shown, and normally fit into slots in the shell 
case, where they are held by a soft metal band. The time fuse in the nose 
of the shell is set for any given distance, and serves to detonate a small 
charge just back of it. The explosive charge, in turn, pushes down a 
cone-shaped plunger which spreads out the wire-cutting arms.‘ The cut- 
ting members are held in place by other members as indicated. 

In order to make shrapnel more effective, especially when used against 
hostile aircraft, Edward Dartford Holmes of Huddersfield, England, has 





THESE MILiraAry INVENTIONS, IN THE ORDER SHOWN, ARE A WirE-CUTTING 
SHELL, A MULTIPLE-CHARGE SHRAPNEL SHELL, AND A HAND GRENADE 
Wuicu Is Mane “ Ative” sy THE REVOLVING or Its SAFETY ARMS. 





By Passinc THis SPHERICAL GRENADE THROUGH A 
Contact-MAKkING Tusk, It Is Map REApy For Use. 


invented the multiple-charge shrapnel shell shown in the second illustration. 
Briefly, his scheme calls for a shrapnel shell containing a number of com- 
partments which are each exploded in turn at predetermined intervals. 
And in order that the gunners may follow the progress of the explosion, 
each chamber is filled with a charge which will emit a different colored 
smoke. Two types are shown, one with the time fuse in the base, arranged 
to explode base-charge first and nose-charge last, and the other where the 
fuse is in the nose and connects with the separate charges by means of 
along tube filled with a priming composition. 
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Numerous schemes have been suggested for making hand grenades safe 
for everyone except the enemy. A typical case is presented in the third 
illustration, which shows a hand grenade equipped with the usual safety 
pin and, in addition, safety arms. When the grenadier is ready to use 
the grenade, he removes the safety pin at the top. However, in this par- 
ticular hand grenade the firing pin is screwed into the member which holds 
the safety arms in place, and it cannot disengage itself except by the ro- 
tation of the arms. In practice it appears that when the grenade is hurled, 
the safety arms rotate a few times and so release the firing pin, making 
the missile “alive.” The safety arms, of course, drop to the ground. 
Should the grenade be dropped accidentally, or should it strike near friendly 
positions, the arms do not have sufficient time to rotate and release the 
firing pin, hence the grenade does not detonate. 

For a similar purpose but employing electricity instead, the last illustra- 
tion represents the scheme of Maurice Velin of Rambervillers, France, for 
making hand grenades safe until hurled at the enemy. In brief, the grenade 
in this case is round and consists of two metallic parts insulated one from 
the other and electrically connected by a fusible member, embedded in 
black powder. The black powder charge, in turn, connects with the ex- 
plosive charge by a time fuse which may be regulated to suit conditions. 
As the grenades are required they are passed through a square wooden 
tube every side of which carries a contact spring that projects into the 
passageway. The contacts being connected to opposite poles of a battery, it 
follows that no matter how the spherical grenade passes through the wooden 
tube the circuit between any two contacts is closed and current passes 
through the fuse—Scientific American, 22/12. 


WEar IN Bic Guns.—In the current number of Arms and Explosives 
Major T. G. Tulloch (late R. A.) gives an article of much interest at the 
present time dealing with the wear of large guns. As the author points 
out, the wear of such guns has a most important influence on the cost of 
the war, not only on account of the expense of effecting repairs but be- 
cause such wear leads te inaccuracy of fire and so increases the amount of 
ammunition expended to attain a definite objective. On this point he says, 
“In short, if a few thousandths of an inch of steel at the commencement 
of the rifling of guns, etc., could be prevented from wearing away in so 
short a time as at present, the reduction in the cost of the war, so far as 
guns, ammunition, transport, etc., are concerned, is almost incalculable.” 
In dealing with this matter, Major Tulloch differentiates between the 
damage to the bore near the breech end—damage for which he retains the 
usual term “corrosion”—and that near the muzzle which he prefers to 
call “erosion” as it is a purely mechanical effect. The causes which pro- 
duce the first-named class of damage are complex, and include the effects of 
temperature, the form and dimensions of the powder chamber, the chemical 
and physical qualities of the powder used, the weight of charge and rapidity 
of fire, the gas escape past the projectile, and the composition and physical 
properties of the steel used for the inner tubes of the gun. All these matters 
present many points of interest and they are discussed clearly in the article 
with which we are dealing. Major Tulloch attaches much importance to 
the evolution of methods for securing the effective sealing of the gas escape 
immediately after the firing of the charge, and he makes some suggestions 
as to the lines on which such a device may be designed. As regards the 
physical properties of the steel used for the inner tube, Major Tulloch con- 
siders that the heat treatment should be subject to the analysis of the steel 
and the forging effect, and he urges the necessity of obtaining more ef- 
fective forging of the portion of the tube forming the bore, and suggests 
certain methods of securing this result. With regard to the erosion near 
the muzzle due to frictional wear and metallic fouling, it is pointed out 
that to secure good shooting it is desirable to prevent such fouling by : 
practicable means, such as slightly bell-mouthing the bore, and, as indicative 
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of the importance of this matter, he states that by electrolytic methods over 
15 pounds’ weight of copper have been removed from the bore of an 8-inch 
gun after firing just over 100 rounds. In concluding his most interesting 
article, Major Tulloch remarks that it was written to invite discussion and 
to call attention to certain matters requiring systematic investigation, and 
we much hope that it may have this result—Engineering. 


THe New Macuine-Gun CarriaGeE oF Our MArineEs.—Among the latest 
equipment of the United States Marines is a new type of machine-gun car- 
riage which strongly suggests the little dog-drawn carts and machine guns 
used by the Belgians in the early days of the war, with such telling effect. 
But in the present instance the carriage is drawn by two men, and in this 
respect it more closely resembles the machine-gun carriages of the Russian 
troops. 





MowunrtTED ON A Two-WHEELED CARRIAGE, THIS LEw1s MACHINE-GUN UNIT 
oF THE U. S. MARINES Is HIGHLY MOBILE. 


Rapidity of motion is obviously the leading feature of the new carriage, 
for it is provided with two ball-bearing and rubber-tired wheels. A shaft, 
provided with a double handle, permits two men to pull the carriage, which 
mounts a Lewis machine gun. The ammunition drums are carried in 
square steel boxes, just below the gun. In order that the gun may be used 
to the best advantage, its mounting is such as to provide the utmost freedom 
of movement. In lightness and mobility this device speaks for itself.— 
Scientific American, 15/12. 


A New Frencn Gun.—In order to combat the German machine guns the 
French of late have introduced a new quick-firing cannon of such construc- 
tion that it can be readily carried forward by attacking infantry, says the 
United Service Gazette. Thus the skirmishers are able to put enemy ma- 
chine guns out of action by well-directed shots from their 37- -millimeter 
cannon, which they can carry along with them. The French “37” is a 
befitting companion to the famous “75,” which has figured so prominently 
in the French campaigns to date. The smaller weapon has every feature of 
its larger brother, including quick-firing breech mechanism, accurate sights 
and automatic recoil. Lying out on open ground, two men can fire up to 
35 high-explosive shells per minute. The shells measure about 1% inches in 
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diameter, and the gun has a range well above a mile for accurate shooting. 
This odd little field piece can be readily taken apart and carried by six or 
eight men, and is available for use in advanced positions as well as in the 
open. It is a most workmanlike piece of armament for use under the con- 
ditions prevailing on the western front.—Scientific American, 29/12. 


A TRANSFORMER WuicH Heats SHELL BANps.—In most of the British 
shell-making plants an ingenious type of transformer is being employed 
for heating the copper shell-bands. Briefly, the transformer consists of a 
closed core of laminated iron, one leg of which is hinged and counter- 
weighted so that it can be readily lifted to permit the copper band to be 
inserted over the primary winding. The copper band when once in position 
forms the secondary of the transformer, and because of the conversion 
of a small flow of standard lighting current into low tension but high am- 
perage current in its single turn of winding, the copper band is heated in 
short order to the desired degree.—Scientific American, 29/12. 


THE SuBMARINE DeptH Boms.—lIts (the depth bomb’s) destructiveness 
is based upon the fundamental fact that water is incompressible, and that 
the shock of detonating a mass of high explosive under water is felt im- 
mediately in all directions—the effect diminishing, of course, with the dis- 
tance from the bomb. It will be remembered that in one of our earlier 
chapters on the submarine it was stated by Hudson Maxim that 4 cubic feet 
of trinitrotoluol at the moment of detonation produces 40,000 cubic feet of 
gas. Now, when a mine or bomb or torpedo war head is detonated the 
expanding gases seek the line of least resistance. In the case of a tor- 
pedoed ship this line leads into the hollow interior of the ship, the incom- 
pressible water forming an abutment in all directions; but when a mine or 
depth bomb is detonated the line of least resistance is upward, and the 
gases cut their way quickly to the surface, carrying a formidable mass of 
water to a great height into the air. If the explosion takes place at a con- 
siderable depth, however, the resistance to the upper escape of the gases is 
greater, and the shock transmitted through the water in all directions is 
proportionately increased. Failing to blow up the surface of the ocean, the 
bomb must blow up the submarine. 

The destructiveness of the bomb against the submarine will depend upon 
two things: first, the depth at which it is detonated, and, secondly, the dis- 
tance from the bomb to the submarine. Manifestly, then, it is advisable 
to detonate the bomb below the submarine, as the shock transmitted will 
be proportionately greater than if it were above it, other things being equal. 
As to the distance at which an explosion would be absolutely destructive, 
rupturing the plating and sinking the submarine, Mr. Hudson Maxim writes 
us that if 500 pounds of trinitrotoluol were exploded deep under water 
within 125 feet of a deeply submerged submarine it would completely de- 
stroy it. Smaller charges would, of course, have to be detonated propor- 
tionately closer to the submarine to secure destructive action.—Marine 
Journal, 17/12. 


ArrcraFt Bomss.—The missiles which were dropped from aircraft in the 
early part of the great war were, for the greater part, bombs and grenades 
of obsolete types which had been formerly employed in field warfare. 
Their action was rather uncertain and their manipulation was often fraught 
with considerable danger. 

A short time before the war broke out, the Vickers Works of England 
had, however, patented two types of aircraft bombs which were provided 
with a safety device that prevented their premature or accidental explosion. 
The destructive effect of these bombs also greatly exceeded that obtained 
with old-type missiles. 

In the first type Vickers bomb the firing charge is held remote from the 
explosive charge until after the launching, and means are provided to cause 
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the bomb to explode at a previously determined distance from the ground 
or the target. For the latter purpose, the bomb is fitted with a “ pilot,” 
consisting of a metallic mass, which is suspended from the body of the bomb 
by a chain or a wire; the tension of this pilot cord is increased by a para- 
chute, which slows down the bomb’s vertical speed. The pilot cord is 
wound aroundsa drum, which is connected with an aerial propeller, the 
latter being set in motion through the tension of the cord. When the cord 
is entirely unwound the spring of the percussion needle is, therefore, held 
in place only by the weight of the pilot, so that as soon as the latter 
strikes its objective the spring is released and drives the needle into the 
percussion cap of the firing charge, which in its turn acts on the explosive 
charge. The height at which the bomb is made to explode over a target is, 
consequently, determined by the length of the pilot cord, and can thus be 
adjusted at will. 
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Vickers Pitot Bomss. 


Fic. 1—The Bomb Suspended from the Airplane Body. Fic. 2—Longi- 
tudinal Cross Section of the Body of the Bomb. Fic. 3.—Side Elevation of 
a Collapsible Model of Pilot Bomb. Fic. 4—Longitudinal Cross Section of 
a Collapsible Pilot. Fic. 5 Longitudinal Cross Section of the Body of the 
Bomb, with Collapsible Elements Compressed. 

Fics. I, 2—a, Firing Charge; a:, Pilot; az, Tail Piece; as, Shell of the 
Bomb; b, Locking Spindle; b:, Airplane Body; bz, Sliding Rod; bs, Eye; 
C Release Lever; ¢:, Firing Pin; co, Spring Loaded Hammer; cs, Spring; 
cs, Stop; d:, Tubular Firing-Pin Guide; d:, Point of Pilot Rod; d, Per- 
rte Cap; d;, Explosive Charge; d:, Stabilizing Fins; ds, Parachute 

ords 

Fics. 3, 4, 5.—a, Pilot Rod: as, Longitudinal Cross Section of Collapsible 
Rod; as, Spring Loaded Claws ; b, Spindle; c:, Firing Pin; as, Shell of the 
Bomb ; a, Firing Charge; de, Forward End of Tube th; ds Explosive Charge. 


In another type the mass of the pilot is composed of a cartridge with its 
percussion fuse and cap, and a fuse takes the place of the cord. On striking 
the target the cartridge sets fire to the fuse, and this, in its turn, sets fire 
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to the detonating charge. The latter object can also be attained by passing 
an electric current through the pilot, the current being furnished by 
accumulators housed in the bomb. The pilot cord is formed of two conduct- 
ing wires, the mass of the pilot closing the current on contact with the 
ground. The charge is set on fire either by a spark or by an electro-magnet 
actuating the percussion needle. 

In another type of bomb, also manufactured by Vickers, the pilot consists 
of a rod, which is carried through the body of the bomb in the longitudinal 
axis; a tail piece carries in the rear the firing charge and stabilizing fins. 
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Two MobELs oF THE MACHENBACH Bome. 


Fic. 1.—r, Revolving Vane; 2-3, Threaded Shaft; 4, Extension Rod; 
5, Safety Gudgeon; 6, Spiral Spring; 7, Percussion Hammer; 8, Percus- 
sion Spring; 9, Percussion Cap; zo, Percussion Needle; 11, Firing Charge; 
12, Explosive Charge; 13-14, Sleeve. 

Fic. 2.—13-14, Sleeve; 7, Percussion Hammer; 8, Safety Spring; 9, Per- 
cussion Cap; 70, Percussion Pin; rz, Firing Charge; r, Revolving Vane; 
2, Revolving Shaft; 4, Pin; 5, Safety Gudgeon; 6, Spring; 16, Lock Nut; 
17, Mobile Shaft ; 19, Guide Screw; 20, Screw; 21, Spring; 22, Cap. 


The rod rests on a suitable guide, which is locked when the bomb is inactive, 
but through which it is permitted to slide when the lock is removed. The 
firing charge is thus kept far apart from the explosive charge, so that even 
an accidental discharge of the firing charge is not likely to endanger the 
lives of the crew. 

The bomb is suspended underneath the airplane in a horizontal position. 
By operating the lever which releases the bomb the safety lock is auto- 
matically removed and, as the bomb gradually assumes a vertical position, 
the pilot rod slides forward, and carries the firing charge into the center 
of the explosive charge. A spring-loaded percussion needle then slides 
into a suitable aperture provided for in the tail piece of the bomb and is 
ready for action. When the pilot rod hits the ground the impact makes it 
slide back in its guide; the firing charge is thus brought in contact with the 
needle and the explosion follows. To insure the free fall of the pilot rod 
when the bomb is released, the progress of the bomb is retarded by a 
parachute, while its course is steadied by stabilizing fins provided on the 
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tail piece. In some models the pilot rod is composed of a number of tele- 
scoping tubes, which develop their whole length under the gravitational 
speed. The telescoping elements are held in place, after they have reached 
their full development, by suitable block-devices. 

In the Kunkler bomb the safety device is based on the action of the 
centrifugal forces developed during the fall of the bomb. For this purpose 
the bomb is provided, at the rear, with an aerial propeller which imparts 
to the bomb a rotary motion. The firing charge is lodged in the head of 
the bomb in a detonator, where it is held apart from the needle by means 
of two spring-loaded masses. As soon as the centrifugal force acquires 
a certain magnitude the masses will overcome the force of the springs and 
move toward the periphery of the bomb, thus freeing the firing charge 
which is then held in place only by two clamps. On striking the ground 











Tue PutscHEr Boms. 


1, Body of the Bomb; 2, Stabilizing Fin; 3, Explosive Charge; 4, Firing 
Charge; 5, Percussion Hammer ; 6, Fuse Channels; 7, Firing Caps; 8, Fric- 
tion Head; 9, Spring; zo, Plug; 11, Safety Spindle; 12, Ball Bearings. 


ro inate will give way and drive the firing charge into the percussion 
needle. 

The bomb patented by Richard Machenbach and the Carbonit Sprengstoff 
A. G. of Germany is a missile fitted with rotating fins, which answer the 
double purpose of stabilizing its path and of unlocking the firing mechanism 
only after the bomb has travelled a certain distance, thus insuring the safety 
of its manipulants. Although this is no novel principle, the patenteees 
claim for their bomb a greater simplicity and a more efficient control than 
hitherto attained. The firing mechanism is provided with a further safety 
device in so far as the aerial propeller which unlocks the firing pin 1s 
allowed to rotate only after a given time has elapsed from the moment the 
bomb is released. The working of this bomb, two types of which are shown, 
is obvious from the accompanying diagrams. 

In the Putscher bomb the firing mechanism is actuated, like in the fore- 
going types, by direct impact. The fuse is set on fire by means of friction 
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firing caps and the spring of the firing pin is blocked by a safety spindle, 
which must be removed before the release of the bomb. 

The Bergery-Dercole bomb, which has been described in Schuss und 
Waffe, is of the rebounding type. This bomb consists of an external casing 
which is closed on its lower end and houses the body of the bomb proper. 
On striking the ground the case, which carries the firing charge, acts like 








Fic. 2. 


THE BERGERY-DEROCLE 
REBOUNDING Boms. 


‘1G. 1.—Longitudinal Cross Sec- 
tion. Fic. 2.—Transverse Cross 
Section. 

A, Casing; a, Head Piece; a, 
Tapered Part of Casing; as, Col- 
lar; dio, Firing Charge; B, Hollow 
Cylinder; b, Projectile Ports; bu, 
Projectiles; bi, Projectile Retain- 
ing Sleeve; bs, Catches; bs, Plug; 
bs, Firing Pin; be, Tube; b:, Ports; 
C, Detonator ; c, Detonator Guide ; 
¢1, Firing Cap; ce, Firing Pin Slid- 
ing in Tube ¢s; cs, Spring; cw, 
Head of Rod; D, Shell Provided 
with Ports d; E, Stabilizing Fins 
Held in Position by Nut e; G, 
Launching Tube. 

















a mortar and imparts to the bomb proper a force opposite to that of its 
trajectory, causing it to rebound upon striking the target. The external 
and internal portions of the bomb are kept in their relative position, up to 
the moment the impact occurs, by suitable catches. When the outer case 
strikes the ground its motion is annulled, but the bomb proper, having a 
considerable inertia, will tend to continue on its path. The force thus 
generated unlocks the catches and drives the bomb with its firing pin against 
the detonating charge contained in the outer case, which then shoots out the 
bomb proper like a projectile is fired from a gun.—Aviation, 1/1. 


Our Great NEED ror ToLuoL AND A New Way To MAKE It.—The United 
States Government’s needs for toluol for war purposes are just divulged 
as tremendous. A reliable estimate puts the figure at 22,000,000 gallons for 
the next 12 months. It is all to be converted into trinitrotoluol for high- 
explosive shells. Where this very large quantity is to come from has been 
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a source of considerable anxiety and is so still. Up to this time practically 
all of that needed has come from the by-product coke plants of the country. 
It appears as one of the by-products in coke-making and is recovered 
along with benzol in the benzol recovery plants. The present available 
output of the country from such plants for the next year is estimated at 
11,000,000 gallons or only 50 per cent of the quantity needed. 

About two years ago, there was great interest manifested in the discovery 
of a process for making toluol from crude oil, and claims were made that 
while the production was not strictly a commercial one, still in a national 
emergency, this process was the great back-log and that when the need 
came, the material could be rapidly produced. The emergency has arrived, 
and the nation needs millions of gallons of toluol for itself and its Allies, 
In the meantime, there has been going on without any publicity a develop- 
ment in toluol manufacture which bids fair to be of the utmost importance 
to the nation in the supply of trinitrotoluol. Early in 1915 a large com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, which at that time was building a large number of by- 
product coke plants and, in connection with these, also benzol and toluol 
plants, started in the laboratories at the Mellon Institute, an investigation 
into the recovery of toluol from carbureted water gas—the gas made in all 
the large cities of the country by the gas companies for domestic use. 

The conditions existing in water-gas plants were very different from 
those in by-product coke plants, and special apparatus and special methods 
had to be devised for the successful recovery of toluol. These were first 
installed in conjunction with the gaslight company at Washington, to effect 
the removal of toluol from 5,000,000 cubic feet of carbureted water gas 
per day. This plant was placed in operation on July 14, 1916, since which 
date there have been secured approximately 200,000 gallons of toluol. While 
this plant was the first to use this process, and many improvements increas- 
ing the efficiency and economy of operation have been introduced, the 
plant has proved to be a commercial and technical success, equalling the 
results promised by the laboratory methods. Since that time, a number 
of duplicate installations have been built as follows: two at Newark, one 
at Paterson, one at Jersey City, two at Trenton, two at Rochester, one at 
Chicago, and one at Evanston, III. 

Now that the government has found what an enormous amount of toluol 
is required and that the trinitrotoluol is the most efficient and most satis- 
factory explosive, the Ordnance Department of the army has taken hold 
of the situation. It finds that every by-product coke-oven plant in the 
country is producing or has arranged to produce toluol to its utmost ca- 
pacity, and that the remaining needed toluol must be secured from city gas. 
Seventy-two plants are available for this recovery distributed over the 
entire country. The Pittsburgh company mentioned has arranged with the 
government to build “stripping” plants in a number of large cities, and 
many more are being designed and estimated upon. The plans for se- 
curing toluol from these sources involve the use of excess refining capacity 
in all the by-product coke plants of the country.—Scientific American, 22/12. 


TRINITROTOLUOL PorsonING is one of the greatest dangers to which 
munition workers are subject, and much interest therefore attaches at the 
present time to the conditions under which such poisoning occurs and the 
precautions that should be taken against it. A comprehensive paper on the 
subject, by Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, published in Public Health Reports 
for November 16, deserves general distribution in the industry concerned. 
In loading shells with this substance there is constant opportunity for 
nearly everybody connected with such work to become the subject of 
chronic poisoning through either the fumes or the dust of the substance. 
The explosive is generally introduced into the empty shells in one of two 
ways: the powdered substance is pressed into the shells by power presses, 
or molten trinitrotoluol is poured into them. The latter method is the more 
common and the more dangerous to the health of the workers. The 
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poison is readily absorbed through the skin or it may enter the system by 
way of the respiratory tract. Young people are especially susceptible to its 
effects; no worker under 21 years of age should be employed in processes 
bringing him into contact with it. A complete suit of overalls, fitting closely 
at the neck, wrists and ankles, gloves and a cap covering the hair, should be 
worn by all workers. Men should keep their hair short and be clean 
shaven. Overalls should be laundered weekly. The eating of lunches and 
keeping of food in workrooms should be strictly prohibited. Lastly, there 
should be rigid supervision of all workers by a competent physician, 
familiar with the symptoms of poisoning and the precautions for preventing 
it—Scientific American, 22/12. 


SrEAMSHIP Mounts PowerFut Mortar To ComBAT U-Boats.—A new type 
of mortar from which powerful bombs may be discharged at submerged 
U-boats was mounted upon the forward deck of a British steamship which 
arrived yesterday at an Atlantic port. It was an additional means of de- 
fence aboard the vessel and the passengers praised it highly. They had 
witnessed tests during the voyage from England. 

The mortar is similar to those used in the trenches, but is much larger. 
Its muzzle points high in the air and the bomb ascends more than a thou- 
sand feet, then falls rapidly upon the spot where it is believed a U-boat 
is lurking. In the tests the crew experienced no difficulty in hitting any 
point selected, it was said by persons on board. The explosion which fol- 
lowed threw a mass of water high into the air. 

The steamship also had mounted upon her decks her usual number of 
large-caliber rifles—N. Y. Herald, 23/12. 


GERMAN ARMOR RippLED.—The German soldier’s armor will not with- 
stand the hard-hitting American bullet, it has been shown. A heavy breast- 
plate removed from a German prisoner for a test was literally chewed to 
pieces by machine-gun fire after a rifle bullet fired at a good range had torn 
a hole'in the armor as big as a silver dollar. 

Even the bullets from an automatic pistol did the work it was expected 
they would in this respect.—Baltimore Sun, 20/12. 


ENGINEERING 


REDUCING SPEED MAGNETICALLY.—A very ingenious gear has recently been 
invented for use in turbine-driven ships to permit a high-speed turbine to 
drive the propeller shaft at its most efficient speed. This gear is magnetic, 
and it operates on an entirely new principle. It can be designed for a great 
range of reduction ratios, the apparent limits being about 6 to 1 and 40 to 1, 
and the higher limit can be obtained in a single step. 

The principle of the gear can best be understood by referring to the 
diagram, Fig. 1, which represents a typical design. Here we have the 
driven or primary field element A, which is rotated by suitable clutch con- 
nection with the turbine shaft. This field element, which consists of two 
poles, is energized by some suitable source of current. Surrounding it are 
two stationary cages or stators, B and C, the stator B consisting of mag- 
netic bars of laminated sheet iron mounted on non-magnetic supporting 
rods, while the stator C is built up of toothed sheets of iron. The rods and 
teeth are magnetically energized as they come within the field of the 
primary element, so that as the latter rotates it sets up a wave of magnetism 
that sweeps around the stators. Between the stators is the driven member 
D, also made up of bars of laminated iron. It will be observed that there 
are 64 magnetic bars or teeth on each stator, while the secondary or driven 
member has 66; so that at only two points are the teeth of the stators 
and the secondary in alinement. With the parts at rest and under no load 
this alinement will be formed in the field of greatest magnetic flux—in 
other words, directly in line with the poles of the driving member, as shown 
at E in the diagram. 
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Now, let us suppose that the driven member is held stationary while the 
driving member is rotated to the position F, as shown in broken lines, As 
at this point the teeth of the stator and the secondary will be out of aline- 
ment, the magnetic force will set up a torque between the teeth which will 
only be satisfied when the secondary is permitted to rotate far enough to 
bring its teeth into coincidence with the teeth of the stator and at the point 
of greatest magnetic flux. In other words, while the driver is moving 
through the angle A O F the driven member moves through an angle G O F. 
In a complete rotation of the driver there will be a movement of the sec- 
ondary through the space of two teeth; in other words, there will be a 
speed reduction of 33 to 1. Of course, the driven member will lag behind 
the driver by an amount depending upon the load it has to carry. 





Fic. 1—Diagram Illustrating the Operation of the Magnetic Reduction 
Gear. 


From a brief study of this diagram it will be noted that the reduction 
ratio is equal to the number of secondary bars divided by the number of 
poles in the primary, while the number of stator teeth in each cage must be 
smaller than the number of secondary teeth by the number of poles of the 
primary. On a moment’s consideration, it will be evident that if the num- 
ber of teeth in the secondary is greater than that in the stator, the second- 
ary will rotate against instead of with the driver. The torque on the sec- 
ondary is not exerted by the primary, as in a magnetic slipping clutch, but 
is obtained by the pull of stator teeth on the secondary bars, while the 
primary merely furnishes the magnetic force. The secondary and station- 
ary teeth form as many alinements as there are poles, so that if the driver 
is provided with more than two poles the ratio between the secondary and 
the stator teeth must be such as to provide the same number of alinements. 
Then, when the field poles are magnetized, the stator teeth will assume a 
position of greatest magnetic reluctance—that is, they will move into aline- 
ment with the stator teeth where the magnetic flux is greatest. There- 
after, the field cannot move without a corresponding movement of the sec- 
ondary at an angular velocity determined by the reduction ratio. f 

This new magnetic gear is characteristic of a mechanical gear in that it 
has a fixed ratio of reduction for which it has been designed, and in this 
respect it is like a synchronous motor which when supplied with an alter- 
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nating current of fixed frequency will rotate at a corresponding speed; in 
the gear it is the speed of the driver, in place of the frequency, which 
determines the speed of the secondary driven element. It resembles the 
synchronous motor also in its ability to carry a certain maximum load 
before falling out of step with the driver. In designing, therefore, a suit- 
able overload margin must be allowed above the normal operating load. 

In order to corroborate the working of the principle of this gear, an ex- 
perimental machine was built and to save time a stator and other parts 
that were on hand, were used in its construction. A photograph of this 
machine is reproduced herewith. It has a field with six poles. The stator 
consists of a single cage, which surrounds the secondary. The inner stator, 
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Fic. 2—Chart Showing the Operation of the Experimental Machine. 


indicated at B in Fig. 1, was omitted from this machine. There are 33 
bars or teeth in the secondary and 27 on the stator—the reduction ratio, 
therefore, is 5.5 to 1. The operation of this gear is indicated in the ac- 
companying chart, Fig. 2, in which the curve r represents the maximum 
loads the machine will carry with corresponding ampere turns per pole. 
It will be noted that the first part of the curve resembles the torque char- 
acteristic of a series motor while the latter part is much like a saturation 
curve and indicates that by increasing the pole and stator sections, the in- 
creased force beyond the bend of the curve would be made available for 
increasing the flux density at the bar gap and therefore adding materially 
to the torque of the secondary. 

Based on the tests of the experimental machine, designs have been pre- 
pared for a full-sized unit, which is shown partly in section in Fig. 3, while 
Fig. 1 represents the arrangement of poles and teeth in the primary, sec- 
ondary and stators. In the two drawings the same reference numerals 
are used for corresponding parts. This gear is arranged for a normal 
horsepower of 1500 and an overload margin of normal field of 60 per 
cent, reducing the speed from 3600 R. P. M. to 109, a reduction ratio of 
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33 to 1. This machine contains an additional stationary cage inserted 
between the field and secondary, the purpose of which is to increase the 
torque on the secondary. A torque practically double in value is produced 
on the secondary without increasing the core length. However, the field 
ampere turns must be increased to supply the necessary force for the 
— gap. A substantial cut in weight and an increased efficiency are the 
result. 

The field has been especially developed to fill the requirements of high 
speed, balance and simple machining. It is circular in section and can be 
practically finished on the lathe and boring mill. 

The field copper, wound directly in circular grooves turned in the core, 
comprises a bare strip insulated from the core by substantial insulating 
plates and between turns by a strip of fish paper. The insulating plates 


“are of such thickness as to wedge the strip in the groove under tension so 
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Fic. 3.—Design of a 1500 H. P. Gear Reducing from 3600 R. P. M. to 100. 


that once wound and held by a bronze wire hand, the considerable centrif- 
ugal forces will be unable to displace it and thus cause unbalancing. The 
separating flanges serve to form a plurality of grooves to prevent a cumu- 
lative strain on the outer flange and to make possible a strip of reasonable 
width. Each groove contains two layers separated by an insulating plate 
and wound in opposite directions so as to bring all leads to the outside for 
easy connection. 

Particular attention has been paid to the design of the cages. Their 
present arrangement combines the greatest possible section in the laminated 
bars with maximum strength of the non-magnetic supporting rods. A non- 
magnetic ring having axial holes drilled through, into which the rods are 
pressed, serves as the supporting member for the laminated bars each of 
which is forced between adjacent rods and insulated from them by a fiber 
tube on the rods 1/16-inch in thickness. 

The rings, in turn, are screwed to the spider of the secondary and the 
stationary end bracket of the stator respectively. A narrow ring, insulated 
from the rods, ties each of the cages on the other side and thus makes the 
cages thoroughly rigid. Screwed to the spider of the secondary cage is the 
main or driven shaft which extends through the bore in the field so that 
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the field is partly supported by and rotates around the main shaft on bear- 
ings provided on either end. The two main bearings, one at the end of the 
main shaft and the other on a stub extension of the field sleeve, support 
the weight of the primary and secondary and thereby make the gear unit 
independent of the turbine and propeller-shaft bearings. 

The main, and particularly the internal field bearings are oiled by pres- 
sure circulation, the oil being introduced into a circular groove in the 
center of the left-hand main bearing through a hole; from the groove into 
the center hole of the main shaft through several evenly spaced radial holes ; 
out at the right end of the shaft and back through axial grooves in the 
bearing surfaces into a circular pocket of the spider and through holes 





Fic. 4.—The Experimental Six-Pole Machine Which Gives a 5.5 to 1 
Reduction. 


back into the reservoir of the main bearing. In order to reduce the wind- 
age losses to a minimum the high velocity field member is entirely enclosed 
by aluminum plates on either side screwed to the field with a thin strip 
fastened to the plates and enclosing the outer circumference, so that ex- 
ternally the whole resembles a smooth drum and offers little resistance to 
rapid rotation. 

The weight of this unit including the thrust bearing is estimated at 
24,000 pounds, which, it will be noted, is less than 50 per cent the weight of a 
mechanical gear for a similar duty. 

The losses are made up of the exciting loss, which in this design is nor- 
mally 4.5 K. W. or about one-third of 1 per cent, the iron loss and the 
windage and friction losses and the total should not exceed 2 per cent, 
making the efficiency 98 per cent. The inventor and designer of this 
ingenious gear is A. H, Neuland of Bergenfield, N. J.—Scientific American. 
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GERMAN AEROPLANE EncinEs.—The Royal Agricultural Hall at Islington 
will not be the scene this year of the usual Christmas show of livestock and 
agricultural machinery. The hall is not, however, wholly dissevered from 
its normal functions, as a part of the building has been devoted by the 
authorities to a small, but most instructive exhibition of captured German 
aeroplanes and engines. The object of the exhibition is educational, and 
for the convenience of manufacturers and others interested in aero-engine 
design, several engines have been dissected, and sets of the component 
parts, sectioned where necessary to show the construction, have been 
mounted on large boards, alongside specimens of the engines to which 
they belong. There are altogether some dozens of captured engines either 
officially on view, or rendered visible, by the courtesy of the attendants, to 
those interested. The aeroplanes, which are five in number, occupy an- 
other part of the hall. 

Perhaps the most striking fact in connection with the engines is that, 
with a solitary exception, they are all of the vertical 6-cylinder water- 
cooled type. German aero-engine design seems to have settled down along 
the lines of a straight-forward racing-car engine, not perhaps of extraor- 
dinary lightness for the power developed, but reliable, durable and above 
all, easy to manufacture in quantities with ordinary labor and shop 
equipment. The one exception to this type is a specimen of a 100-horse- 
power Oberursel engine which formerly adorned a Fokker fighting mono- 
plane. This engine is of the 9-cylinder rotary air-cooled pattern, almost 
indistinguishable from the Gnome rotary engine, which is largely used by 
the British authorities. It has the typical Gnome pistons carrying auto- 
matic inlet-valves in their heads, and in other features the resemblance is 
exceedingly close. 

Reverting to the standard 6-cylinder engines which really constitute the 
exhibition, these comprise the following types and sizes, namely, Mercédés 
160-horsepower and 260-horsepower; Benz 160-horsepower and 220-horse- 
power; and Argus 120-horsepower and 200-horsepower. The Argus en- 
gines differ from the others in the fact that the cylinders are in pairs, one 
sheet-iron water-jacket enclosing two cylinders, but as these engines have 
not yet been sectioned it is not possible to see the details of the cylinder 
construction. One of them is equipped with an English carbureter and 
English magnetos, and we believe that many captured German engines have 
been found thus equipped. It is said to be the German practice to design 
their engines to take British accessories and so to be able to utilize valuable 
—— stripped from our machines which have come to grief behind their 
ines. 

The Argus engines are also noticeable by reason of the amount of labor 
spent on the elaborate finish of unimportant parts. This is certainly not 
a typical failing of German engines, for these as a rule display a common 
sense in the matter of finish, and of simplicity of detail, which our own 
manufacturers might emulate with advantage. On the whole, in so far as 
it can be inspected, the Argus engine does not apear to have any extraor- 
dinary merits, while in certain details, such as the use of loose cams 
secured by taper pins, the design is anything but commendable. On the 
whole, one probably would not be far wrong if he said that an equally good, 
or better, engine could be made for less money. 

The real interest of the exhibition to designers of aero-engines lies in 
the remaining types, the Benz and Mercédés. These appear to represent 
the outcome of German experience as to what an aero-engine ought to be, 
at any rate for such’work as long-distance bombing flights if not for more 
spectacular duties. The Gotha biplane carries two 260-horsepower Mer- 
cédés, the A. E. G. is similarly equipped, and the Rumpler biplane is fitted 
with a single engine of the same power and pattern. Benz engines of 220- 
horsepower are carried in the Aviatiks and the Agas. The Albatross two- 
seater carries a 160-horsepower Mercédés. 
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The Benz and Mercédés engines are, broadly speaking, of the same 
general pattern, each having six independent vertical water-cooled cylin- 
ders, with sheet-iron welded jackets, and both representing the final de- 
velopment of their racing-car prototypes. They weigh, we understand, 
about 3.75 pounds per normal brake horsepower at ground level, this 
figure comprising a complete engine, but without radiator, fuel, oil, or 
tanks. Of the two the Benz is slightly the lighter per brake horsepower, 
and from the manufacturing point of view the details of its design are gen- 
erally preferable to those of the Mercédés. The 160-horsepower Mer- 
cédés aero-engine of pre-war days had cylinders in pairs, like those of the 
Argus, and the crankshaft was also of peculiar design, but these features 
have been abandoned in the modern engines. 

Dealing with the points of difference, the Benz cylinders are of cast- 
iron with solid valve-seatings arranged vertically in the head, whereas the 
cylinders of the Mercédés are of steel with exhaust and induction ports 
screwed in at an angle. In both sizes of the Benz engine the inlet and 
exhaust valves are duplicated, and are operated by a crankshaft housed 
in the crankcasing. In the Mercédés engine a central overhead camshaft 
is adopted and duplicate valves are only used in the larger size. The 
casing of this camshaft appears a very costly piece of work, and the Benz 
design seems unquestionably better. The Benz pistons are of cast-iron 
with three rings at the top and no scraper ring. A perforated steel cone 
is riveted to the inside of the piston-head, the apex of the cone forming 
a small seating on the center of the gudgeon-pin. The function of this 
cone is probably to assist the lubrication of the pin, although the support 
it affords to the latter may be useful. The piston of the Mercédés is 
formed by screwing a steel head, carrying the gudgeon-pin bosses, into 
a cast-iron skirt. The design of the connecting-rods also shows consider- 
able difference. The Benz rods are of parallel tubular form, involving 
only lathework of a simple kind, whereas the Mercédés rods are of the 
usual I-sections which gives greater trouble in machining. 

Coming to the crankcase, in both engines the lower half of the case 
forms a support for the crankshaft so that the bearings and connecting 
rod-ends are very inaccessible when the engines are erected. This would 
appear to be an objectionable feature of both designs, unless it has been 
found that sufficient rigidity is not obtainable otherwise. There are no 
ball-bearings for the crankshaft of either engine, except for the thrust 
bearings. Oil cooling is arranged for on the Benz engine by a number of 
horizontal tubes passing transversely through the sump. A cowl on one 
side of the casing directs air into the tubes, and a similar cowl on the 
other side, facing backwards, assists the draft through them. In the 
same engine the crankshaft bearers are also cored transversely from side 
to side, so that the air-circulation may tend to cool the bearings, and 
through two of these ports the air is drawn to the carbureters. The induc- 
tion-pipe system of the Benz compares favorably with that of its rival 
and the water circulation system seems pronouncedly superior. On the 
other hand the circulating pump of the Mercédés, with its shrouded im- 
peller and volute discharge is of much superior design to that of the Benz. 

The general impression left on the mind by an inspection of the cap- 
tured engines, is that the Germans have carried the standardization of type 
infinitely further than we have, and therefore have placed themselves in 
a position to manufacture aero-engines with the maximum rapidity and 
cheapness. We have certainly captured many hundreds of German en- 
gines, and it is only reasonable to sttppose that the collection at the Agri- 
cultural Hall is fairly representative of the bulk of those now used against 
our troops in Flanders and our civilian population at home. It is therefore 
a matter for remark that, except for the solitary Gnome engine, the Ger- 
mans appear to have abandoned, or never to have used, the rotary type, 
the radial fixed type, the Vee type, the opposed type or the Broad Arrow 
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‘ type, not to speak of the numerous variants which each of these types 

, comprises. They pin their faith, apparently, to a simple engine with the 17: 

minimum number of parts, and devote their energies to increase of num- Ta 
bers rather than to the development of types. That “it is lawful to learn ste 
from the enemy” is a maxim as old as the art of war, and though our de- 
signers might gather some useful lessons from the engines exhibited, and gal 
notably from the Benz engine, we think that the most important lesson of -o 


all is to be learnt by reflecting upon the contrast between the present ex- 
hibition, and one which would be equally representative of current British 
practice—Engineering, London, 14/12. 
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4 Navy Suip Repairs.—During the past year a greater volume of work has 
been performed under the Navy Department bureaus of steam engineering 
and construction and repair than ever before. Every navy yard is working 


} to the extent of its capacity and employing the force overtime. In addi- 
: tion to that a large part of the repair work has been assigned to private 
plants under contract. 

i It has been found that the merchant ships, and especially the interned 


enemy vessels, taken over by the Navy Department, have required, almost 
without exception, a great deal of repair work, showing that in most cases 
the vessels were badly run down. 

The destroyers and other craft that have been sent to foreign waters 
have given an admirable account of themselves in the freedom from disa- 
bility. Much repair work of a minor nature is done by the ships’ forces, 
and more extensive repair work now is possible abroad by the presence on 
the European station of the repair ships Dixie and Melville, the operations 
of which are in charge of Commander Albert T. Church, who, while on duty 
at the Navy Department in the bureau of steam engineering, had a great 
deal to do with the equipment of those vessels —I!’ashington Post, 10/1. 





FivE-THOUSAND-ToN REINFORCED CONCRETE SHIP BUILDING IN CALI- 
FORNIA.—One of the most daring experiments in concrete ship-building is 
the project now under way at Redwood City, Cal., where the San Francisco 
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FIvE-THOUSAND-TON REINFORCED CONCRETE VESSEL UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT work 

Repwoop City, CAL. to m 
brazi 


Ship-Building Company is building a reinforced concrete freight steam- a 
ship of 5000 tons’ deadweight carrying capacity on a draft of 24 feet. The uild 
vessel is 320 feet long, 45 feet beam and 31 feet depth molded. She will be Th 
fitted with Scotch boilers and a triple expansion reciprocating engine of ey 
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1750 horsepower designed to give the vessel a speed of 10 knots at sea. 
Tank storage space for fuel oil will be provided sufficient for 30 days’ 
steaming at her designed speed. 

Some idea of the size and details of construction of the vessel can be 
gained from the photographs reproduced herewith, which show_ the 
progress of construction about December 1. The officers of the San Fran- 
cisco Ship-Building Company, which is building the vessel, are: President, 





INTERIOR VIEW AT Bow. 


W. Leslie Comyn; vice-president, John Lawson, of Balfour, Guthrie and 
Co.; secretary, Kenneth MacDonald, of MacDonald and Kahn, and treas- 
urer, George U. Hind. Messrs. Leslie Comyn and John Lawson, acting 
as an executive committee, exercise active management of the affairs of 
the company.—Marine Engineering, January. : 





AERONAUTICS 


Tue Navat AcapeEMy ArRcCRAFT Factory in a Pennsylvania city is, 
according to The Army and Navy Journal, completed and in operation. 
This plant, which covers three acres, the main building being 400 by 400 
feet, was begun in August last. The structure was completed in Novem- 
ber, the machinery installed, and the keel of the first flying boat laid within 
go days after construction started. The plant and its equipment cost the 
work necessary in the manufacture of seaplanes. Machinists are needed 
to operate the plant to its full capacity. 

Almost every type of craftsman can help in some of the many kinds of 
work necessary in the manufacture of seaplanes. Machinists are needed 
to make and assemble the parts. Sheet-metal workers, acetylene welders, 
braziers, bicycle tube benders, coppersmiths, and wireworkers are all 
needed, and there is a demand for cabinet-makers, pattern-makers, boat 
builders and joiners. Women are needed to sew covers on the wings of 
the planes, and also to do some of the lighter woodwork. 

The League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, is the place to apply for 
employment in the new naval aircraft factory—N. Y. Times, 13/1. 
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HurryvINGc PLANS FOR ESTABLISHMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND,— 
Plans for the establishment of an aerial postal service between France and 
England are rapidly approaching realization, and it is now believed that 
such a service, on a limited scale, will be put into effect without waiting 
for the end of the war. It will be used only for carrying official corre- 
spondence, especially that of the inter-allied committee sitting at Versailles. 
Reports and communications from the American representatives thus will 
catch the mail boats from England in about two days’ better time than by 
the old methods.—Evening Star, 9/1. 


U. S. No Arr Power 1n Sprinc.—Germany will have nothing to fear 
from the United States air-fighting forces during the coming spring, because 
the American aircraft program is “far behind” its schedule, according to 
Major William A. Bishop, winner of a Victoria cross, who addressed the 
Canadian Club at Montreal on Friday. 

Major Bishop characterized as “unfortunate” the advertising which 
has been given the United States Government’s aircraft program. He said 
that while France would find it impossible further to enlarge her airplane 
fighting forces during the coming half-year, Germany, knowing America’s 
intentions, has greatly expanded her flying corps in an effort to gain 
supremacy in air warfare. Consequently, he declared, during the next few 
months Great Britain will have “to face the most terrible time she has yet 
faced, and especially from the point of view of war in the air.” 

America’s assistance in maintaining allied air-fighting superiority “ may be 
felt” by summer, but during the spring months Major Bishop said “ the 
United States will not be a factor for the Germans to reckon with in the 
air.’—Washington Post, 13/1. 


Report oF THE U. S. NavaL Osservatory.—In his annual report to the 
Bureau of Navigation, Rear Admiral Howard, U. S. N., retired, superin- 
tendent of the Naval Observatory, refers to aviation instruments as 
follows: 

“In conjunction with the station at Pensacola and other commands 
engaged in flying, the observatory has practically accepted as standard an 
altimeter (altitude aneroid barometer) and a clock. A compass for air- 
craft has been adopted and issued but is not proving entirely satisfactory, 
and further experiments are under way. 

“One form of statoscope for dirigibles has been found satisfactory for 
certain purposes and will be issued to each dirigible when delivered. This 
is the Custer type. This instrument is non-luminous and does not indicate 
speed or amount of change of height. The observatory is assisting various 
inventors and makers of instruments to devise a statoscope that will answer 
all requirements. 

“The observatory has on hand a small number of airplane cameras of 
acceptable design. These are not fixed in the car and their value will have 
to be determined in service. Other forms of cameras are under trial— 
Aviation, January. 


Wuerein GERMAN Constructors SHow Great SacaAciry.—Time and 
again it has been admitted in this column that the Teuton is a formidable 
aerial enemy. And somehow or another he has always been able to keep 
up with the combined production of Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia, 
not forgetting such aid as the Allies have received from the American 
constructors prior to our entering the world war. Just why this Teuton 
efficiency should remain manifest in the face of what appears to be an 
overwhelming handicap, is now beginning to be understood. The cardinal 
fact is that the Teuton, from the beginning, has considered the aeroplane 
in the light of a big motor fitted with a pair of wings. When the Allies 
built machines with 80-horsepower rotary engines at the beginning of the 
war, they found themselves competing with German planes fitted with 
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120-horsepower Mercédés engines. Needless to say, the allied machines 
were hopelessly outclassed; and on the side of the Germans the lack of 
numbers was made up by the superiority of the unit. Then the Allies 
went to the 100- and 120-horsepower plane, only to find that the Teuton 
had already gone to 160, 200 and 220 horsepower. Always have the allied 
planes been underpowered; and in order to increase climbing and speed 
characteristics the British and French constructors have had to shave off 
every ounce of cloth and wood possible to a point where the factor of 
safety is little more than a name. On the other hand, the Germans, work- 
ing with a solidly-built machine, meet climbing and speed requirements 
merely by piling on more horsepower. We Americans have done well in 
developing the Liberty motor first, before our aeroplanes: for after all the 
Teuton is quite right: an aeroplane is nothing more than a powerful, 
reliable motor—with a pair of wings—Scientific American, 24/11. 


MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR SINGLE AIRPLANE EXCLUSIVE oF ENGINE.— 
The following figures have been received from the Signal Corps, Aviation 
Section, of the materials necessary for a single airplane of the more simple 
type, and exclusive of all the materials necessary for the engine: 
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—Official Bulletin, 29/12. 


Tue Lanzius Sprreep Scout.—The Lanzius speed scout is, unlike most 
present-day airplanes, a machine in which the incidence of the wings may be 
altered in flight at the will of the pilot. 

Such an idea is not wholly new. Aeronautical investigators have pre- 
dicted for years such a possibility. Indeed, Captain Duchéne in his cele- 
brated work, “ The Mechanics of the Airplane,” dwelt with considerable 
force on this subject, and prophesied the adoption of the principle of 
variable incidence in future machines, to reduce or augment the drag which 
would give the pilot opportunity to check or increase his speed. He pointed 
out that existing difficulties “may be eventually overcome by the invention 
of the variable surface machine, which would permit a high speed to be 
maintained in normal flight while starting and landing could be accom- 
plished at slow speed.” 

A machine based on this principle was produced in 1912 by Paul Schmitt, 
a Russian engineer living in France, and fully proved the correctness of the 
theory of variable incidence. This machine broke at the time several 
world’s records for flights with five and more passengers. (A description 
of the Paul Schmitt airplane appeared in the October 1, 1917, issue of 
Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering.) 

George Lanzius, a Hollander, who was working on this very theory at 
that time and built models of the same as early as 1911, continually 
improved his design until during the early part of 1917 he constructed a 
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machine incorporating these features, which was successfully demon- 
strated in flight. 

The outstanding features of this machine are: 

1. A cantilever frame, rigidly constructed to support the planes. 

2. Planes pivoted in frame capable of being operated by pilot from 
0 to 15 degrees. 

3. Ailerons pivoted on plane tips under the angle of about 15 degrees, 
movable in opposite directions transverse to the planes. 

4. A distinctive system of lateral control. 

The machine is entirely built of steel, except for the wing frames. ‘No 
wiring is used in the construction of the body, all members being joined by 
riveting. The cantilever frame is built up of stream-lined tubing and the 
wings are pivoted on this frame at the will of the pilot by means of a 
fixed worm-gear. 

The wings are built up in the usual way of wooden frames and are 
covered with fabric. The drift wires do not run to the radiator frame but 
are fastened to the upper longerons of the body. The skeleton of the 
machine weighs complete 380 pounds. 

The under carriage is built up of stream-lined V-struts and is equipped 
with resilient Ackerman wheels, which obviate the necessity for special 
shock absorbers. The control is of the stick type. 

The characteristics of the Lanzius Speed Scout, as furnished by the 
manufacturer, are the following: 
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—Aviation, January. 


Unitep States Aircrart Propuction.—Howard E. Coffin, chairman of 
the Aircraft Production Board, has issued the following statement: 

July 24, 1917, the date of the President’s approval of the aircraft act, 
providing for the creation of the United States Military Air Service and 
providing $640,000,000 for its maintenance, marks the real beginning of 
aircraft history in this country. 

About half of this amount appropriated was provided for the purchase 
of aircraft, of aircraft armament and equipment, and the remainder for the 
building up and maintenance of an air-service personnel greater than that 
of our entire standing army of a few months before. 

At about this same time also our close contact with the allied air services 
was established through a strong military, technical, and industrial mission 
of more than 100 men sent to Europe. As a result of conference the policy 
of aircraft development mapped out for this country at that time was 
sevenfold. 

This policy remains practically unchanged, and is as follows: ? 

1. The United States to establish and maintain a great system of train- 
ing stations, adequate both in ground schools and flying schools, to provide 
preliminary training for the personnel schedule. 

Twenty-four great training stations were authorized under the bill to be 
built in accordance with the requirements scheduled in the air-service pro- 
gram, Nine grounds for the preliminary training of the flying personnel 
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in technical matters were planned at nationally known universities. Both 
lines of work have been completed in accordance with schedule almost to 
a day. More than half of these training stations are already in full oper- 
ation, and the others under construction in strict accordance with the 
general plan. 

2. To accomplish an international standardization in aircraft materials, in 
detail of design and types, and to achieve such coordination of effort as 
would concentrate the manufacturing facilities of the various allied 
countries upon the minimum number of types of those machines for which 
the producing equipment was best fitted. 

International specifications for aircraft materials have been prepared 
under the direction of the board by a committee representing the allied 
countries. A complete coordination of manufacturing facilities and policies 
has been agreed upon between the allied powers. Standardization in types, 
designs, and materials will continue to be carried forward under inter- 
national agreement already in effect. 

3. To construct primary training machines of quality and quantity 
approved by the Joint Army and Navy Technical Committee. 

The production of standardized training machines approved by the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee will be in excess of the needs of the program 
by January 20. The production of these machines has been behind schedule 
because of the necessity for supplying training engines from this country 
to meet Canada’s considerable requirements and because of the difficulties 
of a sudden increase of a manufacturing industry inadequate to the task. 

4. To provide, equip, and train personnel for flyers and mechanics in 
accordance with schedule recommended by the Joint Army and Navy 
Technical Committee 

This program is progressing exactly on schedule. The training of both 
flyers and mechanics is provided for in this and in allied countries. 
Thousands of mechanics are being put into actual service with the allied 
forces. Trained men will be released as needed in the United States Air 
Service and their places kept filled with fresh material. Four of the 
northern flying schools near manufacturing centers have, in accordance 
with the training plans, been turned into mechanics’ schools during the 
winter months. American flyers are in training in the United States and 
abroad and it is probale that the original program for pilots will be 
increased. The personnel for such increase is already available. 

5. To provide raw and semi-finished materials and finished parts, 
including motors, to insure the consummation of the augmented allied 
aircraft-building programs. 

This has been and is being done. All of the allied nations are in con- 
siderable degree dependent upon materials and parts shipped from the 
United States. It is vitally important that the American aircraft program 
be not permitted to interrupt this flow of materials to the Allies. 

6. To provide for the equipment of the American forces in France for the 
period of January to June, 1918, in large part by purchase of fighting 
machines manufactured in allied countries, and to supply the machine tools 
and raw and semi-finished materials necessary to insure their production. 

One of the first acts of the Aircraft Board after the passage of the 
appropriation bill in July was to authorize the placing by General Pershing 
of orders for several thousand fighting machines in allied countries. This 
action was taken to insure adequate equipment of the American forces 
prior to June, 1918, in case of expected delays in manufacture and ship- 
ment of American-made service planes. Many millions of dollars’ worth 
of materials and machine tools have been shipped from this country to aid 
this production. 

7. To provide completed service machines, including combat and bombing 
types, for American need after July 1, 1918, and for such shipment of the 
finished product overseas as tonnage might permit. 
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In accordance with the plans originally agreed upon with allied govern- 
ments, it was deemed advisable to provide for advanced training overseas 
adjacent to the actual theater of military operations, but so energetic has 
been the work of the personnel division of the Signal Corps that the train- 
ing facilities thus provided have been soon overcrowded, with resultant 
request that early arrangement for advanced training be made in America. 
To meet this change in program, delivery of advanced training planes 
will begin this month and within 90 days will have met requirements. 
The engines of foreign design for this advanced training schedule are 
already in quantity production in this country. 

In discussing the accomplishments of the air service in the consummation 
‘of the army program, it will be well to point out the impossibility of certain 
proposals enthusiastically and persistently put forward by word of mouth 
and in the press. We have seen and heard much of the proposal of 
“100,000 airplanes” to be provided by the United States within the next 
year. In a country where one great industry produces a million and a half 
motor cars per year the fabrication of a hundred thousand planes might 
seem easy, but actual figures based upon three years of practical experience 
in the war show that there are now between 40 and 50 men of the auxiliary 
services required for each active machine at the front. If this same ratio 
should be adhered to in our service it would mean that some four million 
men would be required in our aeronautical department on foreign soil 
between our ports of debarkation and the fighting front. 

Even though this number of men could be reduced by 50 per cent by 
increased efficiency and standardization, the number required is still stag- 
gering. Consider, also, the overseas transportation problem as related to 
material only and without reference to personnel and its maintenance. The 
transportation of finished planes, properly crated, with the necessary spares, 
accessories, and equipment is in itself a serious problem, in view of the 
situation in ship tonnage. 

Again, the problem of proper housing behind the battle lines in Europe 
of such great numbers of planes as are carelessly discussed may well be 
left to sober thought. 

Every policy in the development of the American Air Service has been 
decided upon recommendation of our technical advisers in daily consulta- 
tion in allied countries, and under advice of an inter-allied staff of half a 
hundred experts assigned to our air service in the United States. 

Every decision of the Aircraft Board has been based upon the military 
policies of the front. Daily cable communications with allied countries 
are maintained. The freest possible exchange of information, machine 
designs, and aircraft experts with foreign countries is in effect. Airplanes 
and engines of the very latest European development are going into pro- 
duction in the United States as quickly as, and perhaps more quickly and 
in greater quantities, than in allied countries. The feat of getting the 
12-cylinder U. S. A. or so-called Liberty engine from the first scratch on 
paper in June to the beginning of production of quantity manufacturing 
tools in November is one never equalled even among the spectacular per- 
formances of the American motor-car business. 

In June, from one to three weeks were required to deliver a properly 
authorized contract to a manufacturer after all details of the negotiation 
had been settled. To-day, a few hours only are needed. The slowness of 
the government departments in paying for the goods delivered has been a 
contractor’s complaint of long standing. For 60 days past, in the disburse- 
ment of millions, no Signal Corps account properly presented has remained 
unpaid longer than one day after the delivery of the material. 

Wherever facilities for manufacture have been offered which have 
seemed to promise reliable sources of supply in considerable quantity, 
investigation has been made by industrial experts to determine the value 
of these concerns in connection with the production program. Obviously, 
dependence for deliveries of the types of machines standardized by the 
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War Department could only be placed upon large concerns amply financed 
and controlled by organizations familiar with the processes of duplicate 
quantity production. 

Since the passage of the aircraft bill in July, hundreds of concerns have 
asked for contracts to manufacture planes. Inasmuch as an organization 
of government accountants, inspectors, and production men must be main- 
tained in each plant engaged upon the aircraft program, the complication, 
expense, and general impossibility of splitting up the work among a multi- 
tude of small contractors, each capable of producing but a few machines, 
should be clear. The government’s best interests lay in safeguarding 
delivery in the most efficient way and at the lowest price, and required the 
building up of a nucleus of strong concerns to serve as the backbone of the 
aircraft program. Should the allied governments contemplate, as the war 
progresses, a further extension of American producing resources, there will 
be po difficulty in building up new sources of supply in every line of the 
work. 

The policy pursued by the War and Navy departments, under direction 
of the board, has of necessity brought criticism from many quarters upon 
the part of small concerns or upon the part of those institutions unfitted 
because of location or of labor or other unsatisfactory conditions. Con- 
tracts have been requested upon the part of many concerns minus expe- 
rience in the manufacture of such highly specialized goods and having not 
the slightest comprehension of the intricate ramifications involved in air- 
plane and airplane-motor construction. 

New sources of supply, flying fields, the experimental laboratory, and 
other activities under the direction of the board have been purposely 
located west of the Allegheny Mountains, in accordance with the stated 
policy of the military departments, to remove sources of war supply “ 200 
miles from the seacoast,” and to avoid the labor congestion which exists 
in all eastern industrial centers. The reasons for such a policy are too 
obvious to require comment. 

Established plants of the motor car industry are being largely utilized 
in the program of aircraft-motor production, but automobile concerns are 
not being employed in airplane construction. In general, the statement may 
be made that not a single automobile factory is in any way involved in the 
plane-building industry. The reasons for utilizing the motor-building talent 
of the third largest of the world’s industries permit no argument. 

There has been established in Paris under the direction of the Aircraft 
Board a joint army and navy aircraft committee to coordinate the activities 
of army and navy in foreign territory and to form a direct channel of 
contact between the inter-allied aviation committee and the Aircraft Board 
in Washington. 

The board has arranged with foreign goverriments for a free interchange 
of manufacturing rights and patents governing aircraft for the duration 
of the war. Endless business negotiations with foreign private interests 
have thus been avoided and delays have been eliminated and the expenditure 
of many millions of dollars prevented.—Official Bulletin, 11/1. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


SKINNER AND Eppy LAuNcH First SHIP For UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
Boarp.—Before 15,000 spectators the steamship Seattle, the first ship to 
take the water under the United States Shipping Board’s contracts, was 
launched at the plant of the Skinner and Eddy Ship-Building Corporation, 
Seattle, Wash., on Saturday, November 24, at 12.30 p. m. To com- 
memorate the event the Shipping Board permitted this ship to be chris- 
tened with the name of the city which had turned out their first product. 

Under the Shipping Board contracts the Seattle received the official 
number 83, that many contracts having been awarded before the Skinner 
and Eddy Corporation received their six. As the Seattle is patterned after 
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the same design as the other 8800-ton cargo carriers turned out by that 
plant, everything was ripe for a speedy delivery of this ship, and within 
77 working days after the keel was laid, Dave Rogers, the works manager, 
and his band of loyal workers had this ship in the water. 

The sponsor for the Seattie was Mrs. Ernest Lister, wife of Governor 
Lister of Washington. 

The Seattle is the eleventh ship turned out by the Skinner and Eddy yard 
in less than 20 months, number 10 being the War Flame, which was launched 
in 64 working days from the day the keel was laid, thus establishing a 
pi record for the construction of ships of the 8800-ton deadweight 
class. 

At the same moment the Seattle was launched the Ames Ship-Building 
and Dry Dock Company, of Seattle, launched their first product, which is 
called the War Brigade. 

Two more launchings are scheduled at the Skiner and Eddy plant before 
December 31, and during the next year it is expected that more than 14 
ships will be sent down the ways at this plant—Marine Engineering, 
January, 1918. 


VesseL LAUNCHED AT YARD BeGun SevEN Montus Aco.—A telegram to 
the Shipping Board told of the launching at Los Angeles of the first steel 
merchant ship contracted for by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
vessel was one of eight of 8800 tons’ capacity each ordered May 12 from 
S. L. Napthaly. 

Turning out the vessel within seven months, when the yard in which 
it was built had to be constructed after the contract was awarded, was 
hailed by Shipping Board officials as demonstrating what American indus- 
try can do in an emergency. 

One vessel contracted for by the Emergency Fleet Corporation already 
has been launched, but it came from the yard at Seattle, which has been 
in operation for many years.—N. Y. Herald, 17/12. 


Our SHIPBUILDING ProGRAM.—Writing recently in Sea Power Walter 
R. Alexander, attorney of the United States Shipping Board, states in 
part that “the following table is a summary of the complete ship-building 
program of the board: 

Deadweight 
No. Tonnage 
Ships which were requisitioned by order of August 3, 1917. 403 2,800,000 
Ships for which contracts had been let September 22, 1917, 


under program for new ship construction .... 636 3,124,700 
Program contemplated under additional authorization of 
(rs AL SOS EEE CHET 1 PRO ORE Le OE area ae ee ee 5,000,000 


1,639 19,924,700 
All of the vessels represented in the above program will be suitable for 
overseas commerce. As a basis for comparison it may be stated that at the 
commencement of the present world war the United States had less than 
1,000,000 tons deadweight of ships registered for foreign trade, and has 
at the present time about 4,571,000 tons deadweight registered therefor.”— 
Scientific American, 29/12. 


May TAKE SAILING Suips.—Requisitioning of all American sailing ves- 
sels was forecast to-day when the Shipping Board requested the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to report the location of such vessels. Secretary Red- 
field replied that 175 sailing vessels, with a cargo-carrying capacity of 425,000 
tons, now are within or adjacent to American territorial waters. 

There are nearly 500 sailing vessels of 1000 tons or larger flying the 
American flag, and it is being urged that in this time of stress, when the 
liberty of the world depends on shipment of food and supplies to Europe, 
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the vessels should be taken from private business and put into the public 
service. 
Of the 175 vessels which could be made immediately available, 76 are 


.in ballast, 90 are loaded and 9 are undergoing repairs which will be 


finished soon. The other vessels are scattered —N. Y. Times, 4/1. 


Nava Crews For MERCHANT VESSELS.—If it were some new theory ad- 
vanced in favor of a special interest the question of manning merchant 
vessels with naval crews or with a definite proportion of naval crews might 
be open to further inquiry and discussion. But behind this proposition 
is a solid body of practice established during eight months’ experience 
of war and demonstrating that the conditions on board chartered com- 
mercial vessels have been detrimental to the efficiency so vitally demanded. 

No reflection on the skill and patriotism of merchant officers enters, nor 
does any proof exist that naval officers and crews embarked have in such 
circumstances assumed to exercise any undue authority, but clashes have 
been frequent between the two elements and transportation has suffered. 
War is war, and the organization of merchant vessels, however well 
suited to ordinary voyages in peace, does not lend itself either in kind or 
degree to the new and strange requirements of hostilities. Then, too, 
naval discipline varies in many essentials from that enforced in the 
mercantile marine, and this alone must result, and has resulted, in the 
friction and danger created. 

Relief is promised for these anomalous conditions. The sub-committee 
of the House Naval Committee inquiring into the navy’s conduct of the 
war will, it is reported, recommend legislation for manning merchant 
vessels with enlisted men of the navy. The scope of this intended measure 
has not been revealed, but it is a departure in & right direction and it is 
hoped that Congress will accept it, a proper recognition of the rights of 
merchant officers and a due regard for their susceptibilities being ob- 
served.—N. Y. Herald, 11/1. 


Forty-oNE Suips By Enp or FEespruAry.—Forty-one ships of. approxi- 
mately 300,000 tonnage will be delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
from their ways by the end of February. This announcement was made 
to-night by E. N. Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board. 

These ships were requisitioned from private owners by the government 
for war purposes. Eighteen of them will be completed during January, 
with a total deadweight tonnage of 145,091. Twenty-three will be fin- 
ished by the end of February, with total deadweight tonnage of 182,061. 

These ships for the most part are cargo vessels and tankers. 

Their place of delivery, builders and type follow: 

Seattle—Seattle Ship-Building Company, three cargo ships; Skinner and 
Eddy, one tanker, one cargo; Ames, two cargo. 

Portland, Ore.—Williamette, three cargo; Albina, two cargo. 








Newport New 
one cargo, one tanker. 

Quincy, Mass.—Bethlehem—Fore River plant, two cargoes. 

San Francisco—Bethlehem, one cargo, three tankers. 

Columbia River or Puget Sound—Duthie, four cargoes; Columbia, one 
cargo. 

Baltimore—Baltimore, two cargoes. 

Philadelphia—Cramps, one passenger and cargo. 

Port of New York—Cramps, two cargoes and passenger. 

Gloucester, N. J—Pennsylvania, two tankers. 

Delaware River—Chester, one cargo, one tanker. 

Port Richmond, N. Y.—Staten Island, one cargo. 

Camden, N. J.—New York, one collier. 

Long Beach, California—Craig, one cargo. 

Wilmington, Del.—Bethlehem-Harlan plant, one cargo. 

—Baltimore American, 14/1, 
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Puts SuHip Output at 5,000,000 Tons.—To the statement of H. L. 
Ferguson before the Senate Commerce Committee that only 3,000,000 
tons of shipping would be constructed in American yards this year, Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board, replied to-day with the 
assertion that the total output would be approximately 5,000,000 tons. 
In support of this a Lloyd’s report was quoted, which put the capacity of 
American yards at from 4,500,000 tons to the 5,000,000 estimate of Mr. 
Hurley. Lloyd’s, it was stated, did not take into consideration the plans 
for speeding up work in the yards. 

Facts concerning the activities in shipyards, where government con- 
tracts are being handled, were presented. There are now 118 yards, which 
are 95 per cent completed, and in them are 716 ways, 416 for steel ships, 
and 300 for wooden ships. On December 22 there were 171,274 men 
employed in shipyards, as compared with 105,497 in October. It has been 
estimated that at least two wooden ships will be constructed on each way 
during the year and three to four steel ships. Plans are making to pro- 
vide sufficient ways for all new construction possible with the materials 
obtainable. 

Ship-builders are being urged to put on three shifts a day, and in some 
this program has been adopted. A campaign has been started to obtain 
sufficient men for the three shifts. At least 382,000 more workers will 
be required. 

Charges that “Steel Trust” officials blocked a plan by which the 
government was to get steel for ship plates at one-third less than it is 
paying were made before the Senate committee to-day by L. P. Feather- 
stone, president of the Texas Steel Company. 

Featherstone proposed to sell to the government ore lands in Texas 
and coal properties in Alabama and erect a steel plant at Beaumont to 
make steel ship plates at about $45 a ton, as against $65 that other steel 
companies are charging the government. This plan, he said, was referred 
by the Shipping Board to the Council of National Defence and theince to a 
sub-committee on which were C. M. Schwab and other officials of large 
companies. 

“They turned me down on the excuse that the government was not 
prepared to go into business for itself,” said Featherstone. “I might not 
have expected anything different from the crowd of dollar-a-year men 
who were beneficiaries of high prices. There has not been an independent 
concern in the United States large enough to permit the government to 
be free from the men who control the steel output since Roosevelt sur- 
rendered to Frick and Gary and allowed them to take over the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company.”—N. Y. Times, 11/1. 


MercHant CAPTAINS WaARNED.—Complaints that American merchant 
ship captains have not cooperated with commanders of convoys and with 
naval gun-crew commanders caused the Department of Commerce to issue 
instructions to-day to merchant officers to follow the directions of their 
naval associates in every instance where they are prompted by military 
necessity. Disobedience of the instructions, it is pointed out, will cause the 
withdrawal of merchant officers’ licenses. 

The instructions make clear, however, that in matters relating solely 
to navigation and to the discipline of crews the authority of merchant 
captains will be upheld—Baltimore Sun, 20/12. 


U. S. MerRcHANT-MARINE PERSONNEL.—The great work for which the 
Shipping Board’s recruiting service was created, the building up of an all- 
American personnel of officers and men for the new ships, has been going 
on since last June. It began with the training of officers at free schools 
in navigation and marine engineering at various ports on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes. At these schools about 600 men a term 
are being trained, the engineering term being one month, and the navigation 
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term about six weeks. On graduating, these students are sent to sea as 
reserve officers of the merchant marine, for further training, preliminary 
to their being licensed as mates or engineers. 

By this method enough American officers have been trained in the past 
six months to keep pace with the demand arising from our increased mer- 
chant tonnage, not less than 3000 licenses having been issued in that time 
by the Steamboat-Inspection Service, which examines all candidates for 
licenses, under exacting requirements as to their experience and fitness. 
No man without proper sea experience can be licensed. 

The supply of man-power from which these officers were drawn has by 
no means been exhausted. Our training schools for officers to-day are 
going on with their work with well-filled classes. We have navigation 
schools at Rockland and Portland, Me., at Cambridge, Mass., New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, and Norfolk, Jacksonville, Mobile, 
New Orleans and Galveston, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Ore., and Tacoma and Bellingham, Wash. 

We have free engineering schools at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, at Philadelphia, at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, at the Case School of Applied 
Science Cleveland, at Washington University, Seattle, and at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 

I submit that these facts are significant of our strength as a seagoing 
nation and of the virility of our new merchant marine. 

The recruiting service of the Shipping Board is now engaged in an 
extension of its work to embrace the training of crews for our new ships, 
including seamen, firemen, oilers, water-tenders, cooks and stewards, in 
accordance with authority received from the board on December 7, On 
December 12 announcement of the board’s training plan was made at 
Washington. 

American seamen came forward at once to enter the new training service, 
not less than 500 applying at my office in the Boston Custom House in the 
first five days after the plan was announced, for service in what I may 
term the rank and file of the new merchant crews. The applications came 
from all parts of the country and from Americans in all walks of life. A 
considerable number of applicants gave evidence of education, and some 
stated they were college graduates. All counted it an honor to serve their 
country in its commercial fleets. 

Our plan for preparing these men for service at sea is based on the best 
experience of our own and other maritime nations. It calls for the use 
of a squadron of training ships to take men to sea for intensive drilling in 
the duties of the mercantile mariner. 

One ship already is in commission, another is being prepared for service, 
and steps are being taken to secure a third, for service in this squadron, 
which will have a home station at Boston. It is planned to extend this 
training service, if circumstances permit, to the Gulf and the Pacific Coast, 
with a training ship to be based on a port in each of these sections. 

It is expected that six weeks of intensive drill at sea will fit a man of 
ordinary intelligence for duties as seaman, and a month for those of fire- 
man. These are the two arms of the service in which there is the greatest 
need of capable men. 

Careful thought was given to employing the most effective method of 
training, and it was decided that assigning a trained man of long experience 
to a squad of 10 men, and making him responsible for their satisfactory 
advancement, was the best method to pursue. 

Students of the subject will recognize in this system a principle long 
advocated by friends of a strong national merchant marine, and success- 
fully employed in the work of various states in training boys for the mer- 
chant service by the use of school ships, notably Massachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania. These school ships necessarily have had a limited output 
of graduates, and their system of training, though thorough, has been slow. 
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The Shipping Board’s training ships expand the workable idea they repre- 
sent, to meet a war emergency, and to lay the foundation of a greater mer- 
chant marine when peace returns. 

None but citizens may enter the Shipping Board’s training service, and 
the enthusiasm with which the actual work of training is being carried out 
seems to me to assure all-American crews for our new ships, such as have 
so long been the dream of all true friends of our merchant marine.—Ship- 


ping, 5/1. 


SuGGESTIONS FoR SAFETY.—The Shipping Board has issued a booklet giv- 
ing practical suggestions for traversing the war zone. The regulations 
cover the berthing of passengers, plugging shell holes, fastening bulkheads, 
tunnels, doors and other vital parts, and also the distributing of seamen’s 
discharge books upon entering the danger zone. Passengers and seamen 
are warned to keep themselves warmly clothed and ready for any éemer- 
gency. Copies of this publication can be had from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C—Marine Journal, 29/12. 


SH1pyarD Erriciency.—In order to increase the shipyard worker’s effi- 
ciency, men from the various steel ship-building plants are to undergo special 
training. They will be selected from different yards and undergo a period 
of six weeks’ training. At the end of that time they will return to their 
respective yards and impart their knowledge to those engaged in construc- 
tion work. The first class to undergo training will number about 200. The 
school will be held at the plant of the Newport News Ship-Building and Dry 
Dock Company, at Newport News, Va., which affords special facilities for 
training of this character. A reference to the Nautical Gazette of Septem- 
ber 28, 1916, reveals the following interest displayed by that company for its 
operatives : 

“Co-operating with the public schools and the Y. M. C. A., the company 
(Newport News Ship-Building and Dry Dock Company) has caused to be 
instituted in those buildings extensive evening school courses. All boys 
employed by this company are urged to attend one or more of these classes, 
due credit being given on the employment record for such attendance, and 
liberal rewards made for excellence of record. The courses embrace 
arithmetic, commercial arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, shop-sketch- 
ing, plan-reading, mechanical drawing and a graded course in English. 
Work is also offered in English for foreigners and in elementary branches 
for colored boys and men.” 

With the foregoing as a basis one may expect good results from the new 
system of training.—Nautical Gazette, 15/11. 


PERSONNEL 


Retirep Navy OFFICERS RECALLED TO SERVICE.—The war has called back 
into active service nearly 500 retired officers of the navy, and 138 former 
officefs who resigned in past years to enter ¢ivil life are now serving in 
the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

There are 22 retired rear admirals, 18 commodores, and 34 captains on 
active, duty, including many who have held important commands in the 
Spanish-American War, on service in Mexican waters, and in other oper- 
ations of the navy. Seventy-nine retired commanders are in active service, 
36 lieutenant commanders, 30 lieutenants, 25 lieutenants (junior grade), 28 
ensigns, and many others in various other grades. One retired surgeon 
general, 3 medical inspectors, 6 medical directors, 8 surgeons, 5 passed 
assistant surgeons, and 4 assistant surgeons are on active service. 

Former Secretary of the Navy Truman H. Newberry has been com- 
missioned lieutenant commander, the highest temporary rank that could be 
given him under the law, and is now in command of the Neval Reserve 
Force of the Third District, New York.—Official Bulletin, 17/12. 
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MEN FoR FLy1NncG Corps.—Eight thousand men with special technical train- 
ing are needed by the navy for the ground personnel of the Naval Flying 
Corps. Secretary Daniels has authorized the enlistment of this number, and 
recruiting officers have been directed to begin a drive to get the men. 

There is an immediate need for mechanicians for naval aviation for the 
ratings of machinists’ mates, carpenters’ mates, quartermasters, copper- 
smiths and blacksmiths. These men will not be enlisted for pilot’s duties, 
but will receive special training in the building, handling, repairing and 
overhauling of the navy’s aircraft—N. Y. Herald, 12/1. 


THIRTY APPOINTED AS ASSISTANT CivIL ENGINEERS IN THE Navy.—Thirty 
candidates who passed a recent examination have been appointed to fill 10 
vacancies and 20 temporary positions in the grade of assistant civil engineer, 
United States Navy. The strength of the Corps of Civil Engineers, for- 
merly composed of 30 civil engineers and 36 assistant civil engineers, is now 
increased to 96. 

The 233 candidates who took the preliminary examination represented 65 
colleges, universities, and technical schools, coming from 37 states and from 
England, Canada, Russia, France, Switzerland, and the territory of Hawaii. 
Of this number, 80 passed the preliminary examination and were authorized 
to appear at Washington, D. C., for the final. Out of the 73 reporting, 23 
failed to qualify physically, leaving 50 to compete in the written examina- 
tion. Thirty of these, representing 19 colleges and coming from 12 states, 
qualified in this final test, and have been appointed assistant civil engineers 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade).—Official Bulletin, 14/1. 


Sixty New OFFICERS OF ENGINEERING CorP.—Some 60 new officers of 
the naval engineering corps arrived at the Naval Academy, January 8, for 
a month’s intensive training along that and other military lines. 

Admiral Eberle, Superintendent of the Naval Academy, who is their chief 
during the stay of these young officers there, made a short address to them 
upon their arrival. 

Admiral Eberle outlined the best methods of acquiring instruction while 
the corps is in training at the Naval Academy, where they have come to 
rs this instruction, and gave the young officers some good, wholesome 
advice. 

The new engineer corps, numbering 60 officers, is quartered in Section B, 
Temporary Quarters at the Naval Academy.—Evening Gazette, 11/1. 


New Navav Orricers.—After not quite 15 weeks’ intensive training in 
the practical side of naval officering, between 100 and 130 young junior 
lieutenants, who a few months ago left their civil vocations at the call of 
the government, were detached from the Naval Academy. The young 
officers, who come from all walks of life and almost all professions and 
trades, were sent immediately to ships and shore stations for immediate 
duty.—Baltimore American, 10/1. 


War SpEEDS GRADUATION OF MiIpDSHIPMEN.—The present “ first” class of 
midshipmen is to be graduated on June 6, 1918, from the Naval Academy, 
according to information received at Annapolis, December 20. 

Ordinarily this class would not have completed its course until June, 1910, 
but it was advanced a year in the “ speeding-up ” program to provide officers 
for the service made necessary by expansion due to the war. 

A class was graduated June 18 last and another last February —Wash- 
ington Star, 30/12. 


Navy OFrFicers WARNED.—In order that domestic affairs may not inter- 
fere with the attention of naval officers to their official duties, Secretary 
Daniels has forbidden officers establishing their families in the immediate 
vicinity of the ships on which they are serving. The prohibition is carried 
in a general order which says: 
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“ The attention of all officers of the navy and marine corps is directed to 
the fact that, due to the very large number of vessels to be commissioned 
in the near future, and to the limited number of officers available, it becomes 
absolutely necessary for every officer to devote his entire time and attention 
to the preparation of every element of the fleet for meeting the enemy. 

“In order that there may be no distraction from this duty, neither officers 
nor men should attempt to have their families in the immediate vicinity of 
the vessels upon which they are serving, particularly in the vicinity of fleet 
bases, and the department looks with decided disapproval upon such pro- 
cedure.”—N. Y. Times, 17/1. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MIDSHIPMEN AT ANNAPOLIS IS URGED.— 
Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, recommended to-day that Congress 
increase the number of midshipmen which each senator and representative 
may appoint to the Naval Academy from three to five. Special emphasis 
was placed on the need for more naval officers in a letter sent by Secretary 
Daniels to Speaker Clark. He said that these officers ought to be trained 
in Annapolis, “the school which Congress has provided and employed for 
training line officers.” 

In addition to allowing five appointments to each senator, representative 
and delegate in Congress, the bill submitted by Secretary Daniels provides 
= the appointment of 100 enlisted men to the Academy.—N. Y. Herald, 
12/1. 


MarINE Corps INcREASE.—-The latest unofficial estimates are that a 
marine corps of 75,000 men will be required within the next year to meet 
all naval needs and to maintain a division of marines in France. Naturally, 
the corps is waiting anxiously for Major General George Barnett to appear 
before the naval committees of Congress and explain just how many men 
are needed to meet the demands on the corps in all directions. 

If the navy is given the increase of 78,000 men recommended by the 
Bureau of Navigation and if the marine corps is increased from its 
present 30,000 by only one-fifth of the navy increase, that would give a total 
marine corps of 45,600. 

The marines aspire to increase their representation in France from a 
brigade to a complete division, including artillery and auxiliary troops. A 
corps of 45,600 would not be large enough to enable them to do this, if the 
needs of the navy for the services of marines also are to be met. 

In view of the necessity of providing replacement troops for the marine 
forces that may be sent to and kept in France, it is a conservative estimate 
that a corps of some 75,000 men would be required to maintain a division in 
France and for the various organizations and detachments to meet the 
demands of the navy for advance-base service, yards, stations, ships, etc. 

In view of the high opinion of the marine corps held in Congress, it will 
not be surprising if authority is given at this session for increase of the 
corps to 75,000 men. An increase especially is necessary, aside from the 
immediate needs, in order that the excellent training facilities of the corps, 
which have practically completed the work of bringing the present force to 
a high state of efficiency and are not now being used to capacity, may be 
further utilized—Washington Post, 6/1. 


Navy. Likety TO MAN ALL TRADE VESSELS.—The manning by the navy 
of all vessels belonging to the merchant marine of the United States, 
whether such vessels are used as transports, supply ships or cargo carriers, 
seems likely as a result of a conference held to-day at the Navy Department 
between Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, Edward N. Hurley, Chairman 
the Shipping Board, and Andrew Furuseth, representing the Seamen’s 

nion. . 

Little has been written, although much is known of conditions prevailing 
on virtually all of the ships manned by members of the Seamen’s Union, 
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conditions which not only have retarded the operation of such vessels and 
delayed them in transit, but conduct by men of the crews which has seriously 
jeopardized the property of the United States and the lives of all on board 
such vessels. 

The Navy Department has refused positively to operate vessels which are 
not manned exclusively by enlisted men. The Shipping Board is known to 
favor the manning of all vessels which are not under the control of the 
Navy Department with members of the Naval Reserve, but it is prevented 
from carrying this arrangement into effect by an agreement made several 
months ago with the Seamen’s Union, which does not expire until next 
August.—N. Y. Herald, 28/12. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Tue ApoTHEOosIS OF THE DesTROYER.—Only a few months before the war 
naval opinion was disposed to anticipate the early disappearance of the 
torpedo-boat destroyer. It was already looked upon as a nondescript type, 
which had outlived its usefulness, and was fated soon to be superseded by 
the swift submarine, just as the destroyer itself had superseded the torpedo- 
gunboat 20 years before. But this view has not been borne out by the 
experience of the war. On the contrary, for all-round utility the destroyer 
to-day probably holds the palm, and it is no secret that every one of the 
belligerent sea powers is turning out vessels of this type as rapidly as 
possible. Among the German boats reported as having been in action 
during the present year were several bearing numbers which, in the normal 
course of events, would have belonged to destroyers built under the 1919- 
1920 program, and there is other evidence to show that between 80 and 
100 new boats have been added to the German fleet since 1914. So far 
as this country is concerned, statements made in Parliament by Admiralty 
representatives leave no doubt that destroyer construction has occupied, 
and still occupies, a leading place in our naval shipbuilding policy, and 
it will not have escaped attention that many new destroyer names, such as 
the Mary Rose and Strongbow—lost in the recent convoy attack in the 
North Sea—have been mentioned in the official communiqués. The Jutland 
battle dispatches also specified several destroyers which did not appear in 
the pre-war navy lists. The truth is that the destroyer bridges an im- 
portant gap in the modern naval organization. It comes between the 
submarine and the light cruiser, and it has certain qualities which neither 
of these possess at present, nor are likely to possess in the near future. 
Compared with the submarine, it has the advantage of superior mobility, 
and, in certain circumstances, of greater offensive power. From the last- 
named quality arises, we believe, the fact that the number of submarines 
sunk by destroyer attack is considerably in excess of the number of 
destroyers lost through submarine attack. To heavier surface ships, such 
as battleships and cruisers, the submarine may be a more formidable 
menace than the destroyer, but that it is remains yet to be proved. Even 
so, however, the submarine menace itself has given the destroyer a new 
lease of life, for the heavy ships now rely mainly on the destroyer to defend 
them from underwater attack. 

Taking the characteristics of the destroyers built by the principal naval 
powers immediately before the war, we find a certain similarity in the 
main features, which suggests the evolution of a universal design. There 
were notable exceptions, it is true, but the tendency on the whole was 
towards a uniform standard. The displacement averaged 1000 tons, the 
speed ranged from 29% to 35 knots, and the armament generally included 
several guns of at least 4-inch caliber, besides torpedo tubes. In the 
minor details there was more divergence, especially in armament. The 
British practice was to strengthen artillery power, while the Germans 
appear to have laid more stress on the torpedo, and their latest pre-war 
boats carried six tubes, but only a couple of low-velocity guns. In the 
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United States an effort was made to combine both offensive elements in 
the highest degree, and the 1914 destroyers carry no less than 12 torpedo 
tubes, in addition to four 4-inch guns. The French boats of the Bouclier 
class, launched in 1910 and onward, represented something of a compro- 
mise both in displacement and armament, for the units of this class vary 
from 690 to 900 tons, and are equipped with two 4-inch and four 9-pounder 
guns, and four tubes. Some of them attained what were then regarded 
as extremely high speeds, the nameship of the class having made 35.4 
knots on the measured mile. Italian constructors, following, as usual, a 
line of their own, built several remarkable vessels, which seemed to fore- 
shadow the fusion of the destroyer with the light cruiser. From the 
Indomito class of 1911 they proceeded to the Carlo Mirabello group, jump- 
ing from 700 tons to 1500, but reducing the speed from 35 to 32 knots. 
All the later Italian boats were heavily armed, mounting at least one 4.7- 
inch gun, though the number of tubes rarely exceeded three. Russia had 
adopted the Novik as the model for all her new destroyers, and had 36 
boats of this class under construction on the outbreak of war. The Nowik 
was 338 feet in length, displaced 1260 tons, and with engines of 40,200 
horsepower had developed the remarkable speed of 37.3 knots. Her arma- 
ment consisted of four 4.1-inch Q. F., several lighter guns, and six torpedo 
tubes mounted in pairs. Judging by these details she was one of the most 
formidable destroyers in-existence, and her large capacity for oil fuel 
gave her a very wide radius of action. Among the lesser powers Chili 
was foremost in developing the destroyer. In 1910 she ordered from 
British yards a group of boats which, although classified as destroyers, 
were in many respects more akin to light cruisers. They displaced 1430 
tons, and had machinery intended to realize 32 knots. The armament con- 
sisted of six 4-inch guns, with three torpedo tubes. Both the exceptionally 
high freeboard and the roomy accommodation for the crew made them 
very seaworthy and habitable vessels, while the fuel capacity of 500 tons 
was sufficient for a cruise of several thousand miles. Thus in armament, 
sea-keeping qualities, and radius they were equal, if not superior, to the 
average third-class cruiser, and had the additional advantage of extremely 
high speed. Turbine machinery and oil fuel are the factors mainly re- 
sponsible for the striking development of the destroyer type in recent 
years. Great displacement is no longer essential to the attainment of high 
velocity, nor does the maintenance of maximum speed entail any par- 
ticular hardship on the firemen or engineers. The fact that displacement 
has increased is principally due to the desire to mount a more powerful 
armament and to obtain better nautical qualities. But it has been shown 
that all these desiderata may be comprised in a vessel of not more than 
1000 tons, and when the records of the war become available, we shall 
probably find that a vast amount of useful work was performed by the 
destroyer of moderate tonnage. Vessels of this type have been largely 
used for patrol and convoy duty, in place of the more costly but equally 
vulnerable light cruiser, and they are simply invaluable for anti-submarine 
work. According to the American Naval Secretary, “they are the one 
thing that a submarine fears.” 

Without a detailed knowledge of all that has occurred at sea during the 
war, it is impossible to forecast with any certainty the lines of future 
naval development. But, with this reservation, we venture to assert that 
the destroyer is assured of a prominent place in the category of naval 
weapons for a good many years yet, more especially as, for the time being 
at least, it is the most effective antidote to the submarine. That under- 
water craft will steadily grow in efficiency is not to be doubted, but years 
must elapse before they can compete with the destroyer in speed and handi- 
ness, and until that happens the latter will retain its high tactical value 
both for ordinary patrol duty and as a means of protection against the 
submarine. The battle of Jutland showed, moreover, that the destroyer 
is still to be reckoned with as a potent weapon against the capital ship. 
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Throughout that engagement no ship on either side fell a victim to attack 
by submarines, but several German ships were sunk by destroyers. As 
the satellite of a battle squadron the destroyer is able to perform a variety 
of useful services. It can blind and confuse the enemy’s gunners by 
throwing a pall of smoke over the target, it is ready at all times to beat 
off torpedo attack either from below or on the surface, or itself to dash 
in against the enemy’s swiftly-moving line and assail him with torpedoes. 
The submarine as yet can do none of these things. Although exact figures 
are not available, we believe the modern destroyer costs no more than the 
modern submarine, but whereas the military value of the latter is very 
restricted, that of the destroyer is almost unlimited. As we have observed, 
therefore, the destroyer, so far from having outlived its usefulness, has 
established itself more firmly than ever as an indispensable unit of the 
naval organization, and seems certain to be perpetuated as a distinct type 
for a long time to come.—Engineer, 7/12. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Turee Lost on Navy Tuc.—Three men were fatally and a fourth seri- 
ously injured in the fuel-oil fire on a navy tug at an Atlantic port yesterday, 
the Navy Department announced tonight.—Baltimore Sun, 16/12. 


CuSsTOMS ON PARCELS TO NAVAL Force IN ENGLAND.—The British Board 
of Customs announces that gift parcels containing dutiable goods may be 
delivered free of duty when intended for officers and men of the United 
States Navy in the United Kingdom, provided they are for delivery on 
board ship in which addressee is serving. When intended for members 
of the United States Army in the United Kingdom, parcels should be 
addressed to regimental address of recipient ; when intended for soldiers of 
American nationality in British or Canadian armies or for American medi- 
cal officers serving in British military or base hospitals, parcels should be 
addressed in care of Committee for American Soldiers and Sailors of the 
American Red Cross, 154 New Bond Street, London, which committee will 
verify right of addressee to duty-free concession and arrange for delivery 
of parcels. Dutiable goods must be specifically described as tobacco, cigar- 
ettes, chocolate, etc. The foregoing relates solely to dutiable goods 
imported by parcels post.—Shipping, 22/12. 


THe DreapNoucut “Texas” Wins GuNNERY LaAuRELS.—The dread- 
nought Te.ras established the highest record for gunnery practice last year, 
the Navy Department announced to-day, and will receive the Knox trophy. 
which is awarded annually to battleships scoring the highest number of 
points. 

Captain Victor Blue, who commanded the Texas during the practice 
maneuvers, has been ordered to Boston to receive the trophy from the Sons 
of the American Revolution.—N. Y. Herald, 15/1. 


Unitep SratEs to Control ManitA Hemp.—The government has 
announced its intention to take action looking to the control of the purchase 
and distribution of manila hemp. It is expected in the next few days 
details of the plan will be announced.—Official Bulletin, 10/1. 


Srx SEAMEN KIL_ep; THREE Hurt.—Six men were killed and three in- 
jured on the U. S. S. Michigan when the ship was caught in a heavy gale 
at sea, it was officially announced to-day. 

The men were killed and injured by the falling of a cage mast, the first 
accident of its kind in the navy.—FEvening Star, 7/1. 
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WINTER CLOTHES.—Paymaster General McGowan furnished to the com- 
mittee samples of winter clothing and boots and gave positive assurance 
that there was an ample supply of these articles on hand. Surgeon General 
Braisted told the committee that the average health conditions in the navy 
— better than the average health of men in civil life—Official Bulletin, 
12/1. 


MeEpbaLs oF Honor.—Urge your member of Congress to vote favorably 
upon a resolution permitting American soldiers and sailors to receive from 
the allied governments medals of honor awarded them for their brave and 
splendid work in this war. 

At least a dozen such medals awarded by the British Government to 
officers and seamen of the naval forces operating under Vice Admiral Sims 
are now being held by the State Department. But the Constitution of the 
United States forbids their accepting any medal or other recognition of 
service from a foreign government, except upon the express consent of 
Congress. 

Obviously this is a time when Congress should grant such a permission. 
It does not, as a matter of international courtesy, harmonize with the re- 
lationship now existing between this government and the allied govern- 
ments to refuse them the right to make appropriate acknowledgment of 
American services in the common cause. 

The Navy League believes also that the government should make known 
the names and the deeds of these men cited for bravery by our Allies. As 
history is but the shadow of great men, patriotism is largely a reflection 
from the deeds of brave men. We need this inspiration of the acts of 
these men to give us the will to win—Seca Power, January, 1918. 


Navy O1 BIL 1n.—A bill prepared by the Navy Department to author- 
ize the government to take possession either by contract, lease or other- 
wise, upon the issuance of an executive order, of all oil land set aside as 
naval reserves in California or Wyoming, was to-day introduced by Senator 
Swanson, of the Naval Committee.—Baltimore American, 12/1. 


AMERICANS FrnisH Work on Haytr Miritrary Roap.—The military road 
between Port au Prince and Cape Haitien, built by the gendarmerie under 
the direction of the American army of occupation, has been finishd. 

Lieutenant Colonel Butler, commanding the United States Marine Corps, 
in charge of the work, made the first journey over the highway in an auto- 
mobile at the head of a gay procession to-day. 

The occasion was a holiday, the people highly appreciating the work 
undertaken by the Americans and thus successfully completed.—N. Y. 
Herald, 21/12. 


Passes Brit to Protect Mysterious INveNtIoN.—The House bill for 
patent protection of “Garabed,” a mysterious invention, said to be a 
source of limitless energy, was passed to-day by the Senate. It now goes 
to President Wilson. At the close of the last session the President gave 
the bill a docket veto. Garabed T. K. Giragossian, a Boston Armenian, 
is the inventor. He declined to reveal his secret fully until Congress 
protected it, and made such satisfactory explanations to the Patents Com- 
mittee that they recommended passage of the bill—N. Y. Herald, 17/1. 


CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 
UNITED STATES 


Worvp’s Work. January.—Must Panama Come to Sea Level? by 
pom: be Bunau Varilla Lorraine. The Test of Victory, by J. B. W. 
Gardiner. 
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Current History. January.—Sinking a Battleship in Trieste Harbor, 
by Percival Gibbon. 


Fryinc. December.—Can History Tell Us How to Win a Decisive 
Battle? by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. 


THe Navy. December.—Pages from the Log of the Raider Moewe 
(extracts from the commander’s diary), by H. Il’. Hitchcock. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL Law. October.—Diplomatic Mis- 
sion of the United States to Russia (Addresses by Mr. Root and the 
Russian I’oreign Minister). A Unique International Problem (Spitz- 
bergen), by Robert Lansing. An Economic War after the War, by John 
Bates Clark. Violation of Treaties, by Denys P. Myers. The American 
Attitude toward Captures at Sea, by H. C. Quigley. International Rela- 
tions of Japan, China, and the United States (editorial), by James Brown 
Scott. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
ForTNIGHTLY Review. December—The American Embargo, by James D. 
Whelpley. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND Arter. December.—The Invasion of Italy 
and the Classic Strategy of Prussia, by Sidney Low. The Pacifist Peril, by 
J.C. de Chassaigne. The Story of the Declaration of Paris, by Sir Francis 
Piggott. 


ITALY 


Revista Marittima. September.—Tactics and Naval Artillery in the 
Battle of Jutland, by Captain Silvio Salza, 
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STRATEGY 


Autiiep Nava Councit Formep.—Secretary Daniels has given out the 
following announcement, cabled by Admiral Benson, regarding the Allied 
Naval Conference held in Paris November 29 and 30, and the agreement 
to establish an allied naval council: 

The conference held at the Ministry of Marine, at Paris, November 29 
and 30, presided over by Monsieur Leygues, Minister of Marine, and the 
following delegates being present: 

For France, M. Jules Cels, sous-secretaire d’Etat de la Marine; Vice 
Admiral De Bon, chief of the general staff. 

For England, Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty; Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, First Sea Lord. 

For the United States, Admiral Benson, Director of the Bureau of 
Operations; Vice Admiral Sims, commanding the American naval forces 
in European waters. 

For Italy, Vice Admiral Cusani Visconti, sous-chef d’Etat-major general. 

For Japan, Rear Admiral Funakoshi. 

The Naval Allied Council.—It has been decided to create a naval allied 
council in order to insure the closest touch and complete cooperation 
between the allied fleets. The task of the council will be to watch over the 
general conduct of the naval war and to insure coordination of effort at 
sea as well as the development of all scientific operations connected with 
the conduct of the war. The council will make all the necessary recom- 
mendations to enable the governments to make decisions. It will keep 
itself informed as to the execution of plans decided upon. The members 
of the council will report to their respective governments as may be 
necessary. The individual responsibility of the chiefs of staff, and of 
the commander-in-chief at sea, toward their governments as regards op- 
erations and, as well as the strategical and tactical disposition of the 
forces placed under their command, remains unchanged. It has been 
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decided that the council should consist of the ministers of marine of the 
nations represented and of the chiefs of naval staffs. 

As the meetings of the council will of necessity be held in Europe the 
chiefs of the general naval staffs of the United States and Japan will be 
represented by flag officers nominated by their respective governments. 
The allied naval council will be provided with a permanent secretary, 
etc., whose business it will be to collect and collate all necessary infor- 
mation, etc. The council will meet as often as may be thought necessary 
under the presidency of the minister of marine of the country in which 
the meeting is held. The various admiralties will furnish the council with 
the information which is necessary for the work to be carried out.— 
Official Bulletin, 15/12. 


Wuy GERMANY Drove at ITaALy.—A twofold object seems to have moved 
the Germans in their thrust upon Italy, one expressed and one concealed. 
The open reason given was the punishment of Italy for her defection 
from the Triple Alliance and as a demonstration of Teutonic might which 
should move us to seek peace. The unavowed object—which the censor 
carelessly allowed the Vienna correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
to let slip—was the heartening of Austria-Hungary, which, we are told, 
was anxious for peace at any price whatever. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
says: 

“The recent victories on the Italian front have destroyed the hopes of 
Austrian advocates of peace at any price and the small party of pacifists 
in Hungary who are really working for the Entente. Nobody says any 
more that Austria-Hungary’s war is really at an end. The population 
knows and feels it a matter of honor to return the military assistance 
rendered by Germany.” 

Turning to the “punishment” phase, we find the Kdlnische Zeitung 
writing : 

“German fists and German shells are up and at it, to wreak bitter 
vengeance for the wrong that has been suffered, while the Austro- 
Hungarian forces are paying out the wicked robber and teaching him 
not to stretch out his hand a second time after foreign peoples and foreign 
soil. The grievous sacrifices to which the two central powers have had 
to submit, and the augmentation of their troubles by the Italian desertion, 
justify the satisfaction which is to-day felt everywhere in German lands 
at the collapse of the Italian house of cards. 

“Ttaly ought to have begun by building schools and teaching her people 
to read and write, in order to be able to guide them by the road of national 
culture and work to comfort and prosperity, instead of pursuing a windy 
Machtpolitik, and trying to enrich herself in bad company and by unworthy 
means.”—Literary Digest, 15/12. 


TruTH ON War Conpnitions.—What America Must Do to Win World 
IV ar.—By Representative Tinkham. 

1—Concentrate all possible efforts on the manufacture of a huge ocean 
tonnage. 

2—Send wheat and corn to Italy to prevent revolution. 

3—Contribute a large and splendidly equipped air service. 

4—Send to American bases in France a greatly increased amount of 
general supplies. 

The unvarnished truth was told to-day in the House by Representative 
George Holden Tinkham of Massachusetts, with the hope that it will 
awaken the War and Navy Department officials and the public generally 
to a realization that big action must be taken now to hold the world “ safe 
for democracy.” 

In telling his opinions regarding what conditions are and what should be 
done at once to relieve them, Representative Tinkham said: 
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“Tt seems to be my duty to address the House upon my return from 
war-torn Europe and to submit to it some conclusions and impart informa- 
tion which I hope will be of some value. 

“My information has been gathered from many sources—from personal 
observations and from conversations with men of various nationalities in 
military, naval, diplomatic, political and other employment. 

“ America wants the truth and it is vital that America have the truth. 
The picture of the military situation in Europe as reproduced in America 
is often not true, particularly in relation to America’s military efforts there 
and the conditions in Germany. The truth in Europe, where America is 
to play her great and victorious part, is that to-day the central powers 
have achieved all of their greater military objectives, with the exception 
of the taking of Paris, the attempt to take Verdun being part of that 
purpose. 

“ Autocracy in Europe has democracy by the throat and is strangling it. 
The reasons for the success of autocracy are that autocracy is organized, 
deals more in deeds than in rhetoric, and modern autocracies are mascu- 
line and not feminine. Democracy to be successful in this the greatest 
struggle in arms of all times must organize better than autocracy, drop 
rhetoric for deeds and become masculine. 

Conditions in France and England.—‘“ I found the French soldiers and 
people courageous and unwavering in their dauntless loyalty. There is no 
avoiding the truth, however, that France is war-worn and has passed her 
meridian in man power and effort. She has plenty of food, with the ex- 
= of wheat and sugar. She has excellent military and political leader- 
ship. 

“T found England’s war efforts splendidly organized and her equipment. 
complete. The English army is cheerful and confident. Large losses, such 
as 200,000 men in the last two months, I have heard criticized as unneces- 
sary. The truth, however, is that England is at the height of her power, 
but it is a height which she can maintain, undoubtedly for one or more 
years. Under these circumstances, after three years of fighting, it seems 
impossible for France and England to obtain a military decision, and 
France and England frankly admit the absolute necessity of a colossal 
effort on the part of America. 

“Much evidence shows that, although Germany is very short of food, 

she is not starving, and that the food situation in Germany is not as bad 
in some essential particulars as it was a year ago. There is also much evi- 
dence that Germany to-day has a larger number of men under arms than 
at any other time during the war, although their quality is not as good as 
formerly. The real social and political conditions in Germany are not 
much known, but it is not thought that there will be a revolution until 
after the war. 
_ “The results in France of American efforts up to the first of December, 
in a strictly military way, have been practically negligible. The number of 
men there is much smaller than the American public believes; and al- 
though food and clothing were good in amount and quality, the lack of 
general supplies has a most demoralizing effect upon all preparations and 
efforts. I am not speaking of American artillery, aeroplanes, machine 
guns and ammunition, about which the American public now knows, but 
of such supplies as auto trucks, machinery, tools, wood, nails, camp kitchens 
and many other absolutely essential things. 

“T saw some of the finest trees in France being cut for lumber. Modern 
war cannot be carried on without lumber in large amounts, yet there was 
not sufficient lumber to be used by the French and English troops in 
France. It is my fixed opinion that the sending of more American troops 
without adequate general supplies will be a disastrous blunder. 

“The situation in Italy on the economic side is very perilous. All of 
the people north of Rome live on wheat and corn meal, and on the Ist of 
December there were only three months’ supplies on hand. Unless America 
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is able to supply wheat and corn meal to Italy in sufficient. quantities be- 
fore it is too late a revolution such as occurred in Russia will not be 
unlikely. 

“The submarine situation is much more acute than the people are al- 
lowed to believe. The total allied tonnage sunk per month which is not 
totaled for publication exceeds the new tonnage launched, and this has 
been so for many months, and will exceed the new tonnage launched until 
July 1, even if the plans of the allied governments are all carried through 
successfully. The Mediterranean is practically controlled by the sub- 
marines and the number of submarines and their efficiency seem to be 
increasing, although the American and British efforts against the sub- 
marines have been crowned with much success. 

One Supreme Commander Needed.—“ It is thought by those best in- 
formed on military matters that a supreme commander of all military ef- 
forts of the Allies should be chosen and given full power and authority. 

“The best informed men in France and England believe a decisive mili- 
tary decision cannot be reached before 1919 or 1920, when America will be 
able to contribute her real military strength. 

A War of Transportation—“ The war for America is a war of trans- 
portation, and America should concentrate all possible effort on the manu- 
facture of a huge ocean tonnage. Wheat and corn should be immediately 
sent to Italy to prevent a revolution; America should contribute a large 
and splendidly equipped air service, and America should at once send to 
American bases in France a very much increased amount of general 
supplies. 

‘The winning of the war rests completely in the hands of America, in 
her forests, her furnaces, her farms, her men, her energy and her will. 
This war, cost what it may, in blood or treasure, strength and sacrifice, 
must be won for America’s honor and America’s future.”—Washington 
Evening Star, 17/1. 


THe INERTIA OF MoperN War.—The inexorable law of inertia, operating 
on the vast machinery of this war, forbids a decisive victory between 
armies that are equal, or even approximately equal, in numbers, muni- 
tionment, morale and leadership. A dozen battles have been fought since 
August, 1914, all of which were greater than any recorded in history, and 
any one of which would have been absolutely decisive in any era but our 
own, 

Nobody seems to have foreseen this—not even the nation which for 40 
years past has dreamed of war conquests, and made the military subju- 
gation of other races the great goal of its national life. For we find ina 
book on the lessons of the war recently written by a distinguished German 
general, the astonishing confession that no absolutely decisive battle can 
be fought between equal and well-entrenched national armies, such as 
those now confronting each other on the western front. 

Although this writer does not give us the reasons for his belief, they 
are not far to seek. It is the law of inertia applied to the enormous mass 
of a modern army that has pinned it fast, and put a heavy discount upon 
such shrewd, elastic and ever-daring strategy as that of the great Napoleon, 
and such lightning-like tactics as those of the veteran army that fought 
under him. 

This is a war of artillery—heavy, semi-mobile artillery. In Napoleon’s 
day artillery (light field artillery), was an adjunct of the infantry; to-day 
infantry is an adjunct of the artillery. The heavy artillery (6- ‘inch to 
12-inch) obliterates the enemy’s defences; this done, the infantry takes 
possession. No further advance can be made until the inertia of the huge 
mass of guns, shells, ammunition dumps, railroad yards, tracks, machine 
shops, etc., has been laboriously overcome by ceaseless, herculean pres- 
sure, exerted for days, weeks and months. Finally when the full mo- 
mentum has heen attained it is expressed in days of “hurricane” bom- 
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eeeeents. Then the infantry can go forward—and they must only go 
so far. 

Woe to that army which disregards this law of inertia. The British 
forgot or disregarded it at Cambrai. They moved far beyond the pro- 
tecting arm of their heavy artillery—and paid the price. Not until they 
swung back within its shelter could they stand. When the tanks swept 
through the Hindenburg line, it looked as though a modern line could 
be permanently broken. So on they went, “horse, foot, and artillery,” 
leaving the heavy stuff to come on at its leisure. 

The British heavy artillery will ultimately take Cambrai and the infantry 
will consolidate and hold the position; but we think this recent venture 
will be the last attempt to introduce on the western front the open fighting 
of earlier wars. It simply cannot be done. 

It is a curious paradox that a preponderance of heavy artillery at once 
makes victory possible and a decision impossible. It was an enormous 
preponderance of heavy artillery that enabled the Germans to break 
through the Russian lines at the Dunajec. It was the inertia of this artillery 
that prevented the victors from splittipg up, encircling and capturing the 
Russian Armies—and so rendered the result indecisive. 

The war will be won by the decimation of the German Armies in situ, 
by the allied preponderance of artillery. Even though they seek to save 
their diminishing man-power by remaining on the defensive—they must 
hold their lines, and in so doing must be subject to an overwhelming 
shell-fire attack from which there is no escape. 

We can make no more important contribution to the allied cause than 
to mobilize every possible forge, factory and machine shop for turning 
out artillery of heavy caliber.—Scientific American, 29/12. 


GERMANY PLANS AERIAL WARFARE ON GREAT ScALE TO Meet U. S. 
FLIERS. —With the American Army in France, Friday, January 4.—Ger- 
many’s plan for aerial warfare on a larger scale than heretofore, it is 
indicated in documents taken from enemy prisoners, are founded upon 
published statements regarding the aerial warfare plans of the United 
aa Information to this effect has reached the American expeditionary 
orces, 

It is indicated that the Germans, believing that America intended putting 
machines by the tens of thousands into the battle arena, immediately 
enlarged their own plans in the expectations of offsetting the increased 
enemy forces. Just when the enemy’s program will be realized is uncer- 
tain, but the information obtained in captured documents is regarded by 
ranking officers as making it extremely desirable for a speedy and com- 
plete development of American air service. 

In cooperation with the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. headquarters is busy 
completing arrangements for other centers than Paris; here the personnel 
of the American expeditionary forces can go when they are given leaves 
and have clean and healthy amusements such as movies, baseball, football, 
mountain climbing and other sports. It is hoped that these centers will 
prove substitutes for Paris, as permits to spend leave there have been 
suspended to all officers and men in the interests of temperance and 
morality—Washington Post, 6/1. 


ExpLains U-Boat War.—The British Admiralty, on December 20, sent a 
statement to the press elucidating some remarks made in the House of 
Commons a week before by the First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes, on the losses 
suffered in the U-boat campaign by the merchant marine of the Allies and 
neutrals, together with the losses inflicted on Teutonic submarines. Sir 
Eric had said: 

I, The demands on our merchant shipping are greater than ever. 

2. The submarine menace is held, but not yet mastered. 

3. Our shipbuilding is not yet replacing our losses. 
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4. I deprecate the drawing of deductions from the experience of any 
one week or month, be it good or bad. It is upon the general curve of all 
the factors that we must base our conclusions. 

5. The downward trend of mercantile marine losses, both of ourselves 
and our allies, has continued satisfactory since I last spoke on November 1, 
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6. The upward curve of merchant shipbuilding has also continued sat- 
isfactorily, and this curve will undoubtedly be maintained in an upward 
direction. 

7. The upward curve of the destruction of enemy submarines has con- 
tinued equally satisfactorily. 

Subsequently Washington announced that the average rate of destruction 
of U-boats was 1.25 a day, or about 38 a month, while the German rate 
of construction was .75 a day, or about 23 a month. The statement of the 
British Admiralty with the diagrams above which accompanied it follows: 
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“In view of the statement made by the First Lord in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, the 13th inst., that the general curves of merchant 
tonnage sunk by enemy action and of German submarines sunk are satis- 
factory, it has been thought that the public would be interested to see 
these curves, and they are placed at the disposal of the press accordingly. 

“With regard to the upper diagram, the height of the enemy subma- 
rine attack upon merchantmen was in April, 1917, and that accounts for 
the quarter ended June showing the ‘peak,’ since when the curve has 
steadily fallen, and in the last quarter of this year has reached the same 
figure as in the last quarter of 1916, which was before the unrestricted 
submarine attack began. 

“The lower diagram shows that since the quarter ended September, 
1916, there has been a steady rise in the number of submarines sunk, and 
although for the last quarter of 1917 the number sunk has not further risen, 
it must be remembered that there are still the results of half a month to 
add, and we have already equaled the results of the quarter ended Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

“ Attention is particularly drawn to the notes at the foot of the diagrams, 
which explain that they are statistically accurate and:drawn to scale, but 
that obviously the scale is not the same in both, the upper being for ton- 
nage of merchant vessels and the lower for the number of submarines.” 

—N. Y. Times, 15/1. 


U-Boats PrEYING ONLY ON Stow Suips.—Commander Bellairs was re- 
cently quoted as saying in the House of Commons that, according to 
American figures, of merchant ships of under 9 knots, 90 to 100 per cent 
were sunk by submarines; of 9 and 10 knots, 70 per cent; 12 knots, 50 
per cent; 18 knots and above, none. The Lusitania was the only vessel 
of high speed sunk. Supplementing this information, the British Admiralty 
reports that of the British tonnage actually sunk in September and 
October, about one-eighth only consisted of ships carrying food, over 
one-third of ships carrying coal, and the remainder of ships carrying 
miscellaneous commodities, or ships sailing outwards in ballast. It would 
appear from this that only the slow-moving cargo boats are succumbing 
to U-boat attacks.—Nautical Gazette, 3/1. 


True STATE OF GERMANY.—From the victory of the Allies at the Marne, 
that witnessed the first close cooperation of the British and the French 
in numbers, to the present time the outcome of the war has been a set- 
tled conclusion. That victory that absolutely shattered the cardinal point 
of German strategy, namely, to reach Paris in 30 days by way of devas- 
tated Belgium, will stand out in history as marking the turn of the tide 
against the Germans. ‘They staked all on one throw after it was seen that 
England could not be prevailed upon to permit France to be throttled. 
And that cast was against them. Since then the war from the German side 
has been a stupendous effort to stave off the day for the Allies by piling 
up an unthinkable war equipment and marshaling the nation itself to 
arms. And every day the grim, cold and unsentimental British blockade 
has been strangling the German nation. Never for a moment has England 
made a distinction between the German Government and people such as 
was important for the United States to make in the interest of democrati- 
zation of the German Empire. And the German people have felt the 
squeeze until their tongues literally are out and they are ravenous for food 
and rabid for peace. 

All the while the hard ring of French and British artillery has become 
harder and harder. Penned in behind the lines, that are the real lines 
of invincibility and not those of Hindenburg, the Germans have scurried 
from point to point. They could not break the iron ring of France and 
England. They were more successful with that of Russia through chi- 
canery and deceit, through fraud and corruption. And that is the reason 
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why the British premier, Lloyd George, in his address laid at the door 
of Russia its blood-guiltiness and declared that the Russians must work 
out their own destiny. 

England has suffered in multi-thousands of killed. France has suffered 
to the point of critical sacrifice because of the defection of Russia. Not 
the Russia of Kerensky, but the Russia of the Bolsheviki, the radical 
overthrowers of all organized society in the name of liberty. As the 
best exponents of liberty Russia has now to offer, the United States must 
look beyond them to Russia itself. It, therefore, has no antagonisms but 
friendships to proffer. It does not, it will not and it cannot regard the 
Bolsheviki as presenting the best program of democracy for Russia, not 
to say the world. The crude internationalism of the latter has saving 
features that in time will find incorporation in the general democratic 
program for all free peoples. 

The Germans turned to their submarines for the victory they found 
themselves unable to achieve on land. Having sought to carry the war into 
Egypt and to seize the Seuz Canal and to split the British Empire, and 
failed, they turned back to the sea. Beaten in the west, beaten in the 
east, reaping some harvest of success from the Russian defection, but 
a veritable Pandora’s box of ills as well, they see even the submarine 
failing them. The one tragical fruitage of the submarine warfare for 
Germany was the entrance of the United States into the strife. And 
from that hour the doom of the submarine warfare was sealed. 

What has Germany left to which to turn? It has still resources open to it 
of making a break with its fleet. But its foes have multiplied their sea 
power, already overwhelming, while Germany has been so bent upon 
building the submarines that have counted nothing for it in the out- 
come, as to be unable to carry on a considerable program for ships of the 
major orders. A dash with the fleet would be a dash to death. There 
remains now only the much talked of proposed gigantic west-side offensive. 
This may occur. But it will not occur before spring or summer, and then 
it will be a supreme act of national suicide. Between now and spring the 
gullet of the Germans—and who that is human does not have pity for the 
deluded or guileless of them who clamor for bread and are given a 
stone—will be well nigh closed. The true case for Germany is marked by 
the true state of Germany. It is a state of awakening from illusions, of 
abject and gnawing want and hunger, of revolt against the servility that 
has marked the German through this training for generations. The 
soul of free Germany is being born in the agonies of unparalleled suffer- 
ing and the militarists cannot stifle this soul at its birth by their rapa- 
cious and inhuman calls for blood, for more blood, for reckless, wasteful 
shedding of blood—to no purpose!—Baltimore American, 12/1. 


U-Boat OpeERATIONS.—In the present war, submarines have been em- 
ployed for the first time as commerce destroyers. As such, they have 
proved themselves far more effective than warships, which can only 
traverse the surface of the seas. According to Captain Persius, the well- 
known German naval authority, the cruiser Karlsruhe, during her short- 
lived career, inflicted more damage on Entente shipping than any of the 
other German surface raiders. This vanished unit of the Kaiser’s navy 
destroyed 17 vessels in all, representing 76,609 tons. Next in record to 
the Karlsruhe comes the cruiser Emden, which, in her spectacular cruise, 
sank 17 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 73,895 tons. On her first raid- 
ing expedition, the Moewe bagged 15 ships, with a total tonnage of 57,746 
tons. 

These achievements of the German surface cruisers appear compara- 
tively insignificant, however, alongside the toll taken by individual U-boats. 
At the head of the list stands the one commanded by Lieut. Commander 
Valentiner, which, according to German reports, was responsible for the 
destruction of 128 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 282,000 tons, 
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Estimated on a conservative basis, the value of these ships, with their 
cargoes, was probably not far from seventy millions of dollars. A close 
second is the submarine of which Captain Arnauld de la Piére was com- 
mander, with a record of 126 ships and 270,000 tons sunk. In case Ger- 
many’s ruthless submarine campaign should be continued in the future 
with the same unabated vigor as in the past, it is possible that even these 
figures may be surpassed hereafter.—Nautical Gazette, 20/12. 


ATLANTIC 


Two on “ JAcosp Jones” TAKEN PRISONERS.—Two sailors were saved by 
the Germans from the American destroyer Jacob Jones, according to an 
official German announcement received December 18. 

The Jacob Jones was torpedoed and sunk in the war zone on December 
6 and 65 men on board were listed as missing. Survivors reported that one 
American who spoke German was taken away a prisoner on the sub- 
marine.—Baltimore Sun, 18/12. 


Liner Sinks U-soat.—A German submarine was sunk by the fire of 
guns of an American passenger steamer approaching the British coast 
December 27, according to reports of the passengers and gunners aboard.— 
Baltimore Sun, 29/12. 


Unitep STATES SUBMARINE “ F-1”’ RAMMED AND SUNK BY THE “ F-3” 
Home Waters.—Secretary Daniels authorizes the following: 

The United States submarine /-z was rammed and sunk by the United 
States submarine F-3 in a fog in home waters. The F-3 was not injured 
and returned to port with five survivors of the lost vessel. Nineteen of the 
crew of the F-r are missing.—Official Bulletin, 19/12. 


Report Mystertious GERMAN VESSEL OFF BRAZILIAN CoAst.—Brazilian 
newspapers received December 27, are filled with accounts of the move- 
ments of a German corsair off the Brazilian coast a few weeks ago. The 
newspapers assert that the mysterious vessel was identified as a German, 
and that she unloaded an immense cargo of heavy cases at Cerqueira and 
Armacao. 

Several days later the vessel returned to Armacao with additional cargo, 
which the newspaper accounts say it is believed she received from a larger 
ship out of sight of land. From Armacao the vessel proceeded to Calouro, 
where another portion of the cargo was unloaded. 

These ports are not guarded, and it is asserted that the cargoes landed 
were mysteriously smuggled away... Later the German vessel was sighted 
close to shore at'San Pedro de Aldera, where two persons are now under 
arrest as a result of their relations with the crew. They are accused of 
being spies. 

The newspapers say the corsair disappeared as mysteriously as she came 
and that the Brazilians believe she brought supplies for a submarine base.— 
N. Y. Herald, 20/12. 


DETAILS OF Four-Hour Sea BattLe witH U-Boat AS REPORTED BY THE 
“ LUCKENBACH’S ” CoMMANDER.—A detailed account of the four-hour battle 
with the German submarine which attacked the American steamer J. L. 
Luckenbach on October 19 is given in the report made to the Navy Depart- 
ment by the commander of the armed guard on that vessel, which, though 
hit several times by shells, reached port safely. 

At 7.30 a. m. the after lookout on the Luckenbach reported a steamer 
abeam. The commander of the armed guard sighted her himself about one 
point forward of the port beam. Upon looking at the steamer, which 
appeared very suspicious, through the glasses, a sail appeared on her. 
Both guns were trained on the steamer. The armed guard commander 
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then went aloft to obtain a better view. When he was halfway up the 
supposed steamer turned out to be a submarine and opened fire. 

The Luckenbach immediately opened fire with both guns. The first two 
or three shots fired by the submarine fell about 2000 yards short. She was 
firing at long range. The Luckenbach’s shots also fell short. As the sub- 
marine appeared to be closing in, the captain was told to put the stern of 
the Luckenbach to her, which he did. Distress signals were sent out by 
wireless. 

The submarine closed in to about 2000 yards. Early in the battle one 
shot from the submarine landed on the deck forward on the port side and 
exploded in the gun crew’s quarters, starting a fire which partially destroyed 
the quarters and burned the. effects of the gun crews. The same shot burst 
the fire main. The fire main was blocked off and water finally got to the 
fire. Steam was also turned on the flames. Shortly after the first shot 
y rn another shot struck the quartermaster’s room, without doing much 

amage. 

A shot landed near the stern and exploded, putting the after gun out 
of commission. 

“ At least 225 rounds were fired by the submarine, out of which there 
were only nine clean hits,” the commander reports. ‘ Pieces of shell were 
falling all around the deck. Two shots landed on the port side forward, 
striking the oilers’ room and putting a large hole in the side; one landed on 
the port side at the water line, hitting the fresh-water tank and destroying 
most of the fresh-water supply. Another landed in the petty officers’ 
mess room and exploded, putting the ash hoist out of commission and 
bursting the steam pipe, also wounding two men, one mess boy, and one 
fireman. One shot passed through the weather screen on the bridge and 
landed in the cargo, exploding but not starting a fire. Pieces of shell hit 
V. Louther, one of the armed guard, in three places. One of the ship’s 
crew, who was carrying ammunition forward, was hit. Another shell 
exploded in the engine room, wounding the first and third engineers and 
putting the engine out of commission. Bell, one of the gun’s crew, was 
going up the forward ladder carrying ammunition when the shell that 
landed in the quartermaster’s room exploded, the fumes from the shell 
blinding him for about two hours.” 

“ Never Surrender!” Flashed by Radio.—The distress calls sent out had 
been answered by a United States destroyer at 8.10, which was asked how 
quickly it could arrive at the scene. “Two hours,” was the reply. The 
captain of the Luckenbach said: “Too late. Look for boats.” “ Don't 
surrender,” came back the message, and the Luckenbach replied: “ Never.” 

At about 11 a. m. smoke was sighted on the horizon. The vessel was 
headed toward the smoke to lessen the distance the destroyer would 
have to come. It was shortly after this that the engines were temporarily 
put out of commission by an explosive shell. At about 11.30 the destroyer 
fired her first shot at the submarine, which submerged 10 minutes later. 

The Luckenbach had commenced firing about 7.40 and ceased firing at 
11.40, 202 rounds being fired at the submarine. 

“The ship’s crew behaved creditably, no trouble being experienced in 
getting them to pass ammunition,” the commander of the armed guard 
reports. “The firemen stayed below. Great praise is due the armed guard 
for the manner in which they performed their duty. The men stationed 
at the guns never flinched. When the after gun was put out of commis- 
sion the after pointers came to the forward gun and relieved one another, 
as 167 rounds were fired out of the forward gun. H. Bolges, chief boat- 
swain’s mate, was a great help, doing most of the spotting from the top of 
the wheelhouse while the armed guard commander was taking care of 
things around the decks and guns.” 

The destroyer stood by until the engines were repaired, which took about 
two hours and a half, and then escorted the Luckenbach to a convoy, which 
was reached about 5 p. m. 
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All the members of the armed guard on the Luckenbach have been com- 
mended by the Navy Department for gallantry and devotion to duty, and 
the commander of the guard has been promoted, being given a tem- 
porary warrant as boatswain—Official Bulletin, 14/1. 


DESCRIPTION OF SINKING OF GERMAN U-BOAT AND CAPTURE OF ITS CREW BY 
Two AMERICAN DestroyEers.—Secretary Daniels to-day made public further 
details, given in reports of officers, of the destruction of a German sub- 
marine and the capture of the crew by American destroyers in November. 
The capture was made by the U. S. S. Fanning, assisted by the U. S. S. 
Nicholson. The Fanning was commanded by Lieutenant A. S. Carpender, 
Lieutenant G. H. Fort being the executive officer. 

About 4.10 p. m., while escorting a convoy, the lookout of the Fanning, 
Coxswain David D. Loomis, sighted a small periscope about a foot above 
water some distance off the port bow. The periscope was visible for only 
a few seconds. The destroyer immediately headed for the spot and three 
minutes after the periscope had been sighted dropped a depth charge. The 
Nicholson also speeded to the position of the submarine, which appeared 
to be headed toward a merchant vessel in the convoy, and dropped another 
depth charge. At that moment the conning tower of the U-boat came to 
the surface between the Nicholson and the convoy. The Nicholson fired 
three shots from her stern gun. The bow of the submarine came up rapidly. 
She was down by the stern, but righted herself and seemed to increase 
her speed. As the Nicholson cleared, the Fanning headed for the U-boat, 
firing from the bow gun. After the third shot the crew of the submarine 
- hr on deck and held up their hands, the submarine surrendering at 
4.28 p. m. 

The Fanning approached the submarine to pick up the prisoners, both 
destroyers keeping their batteries trained on the boat. A line was got to 
the submarine, but in a few minutes she sank; the line was let go and the 
crew of the U-boat jumped into the water and swam to the Fanning. 

Although the crew all wore life preservers, a number of them were 
exhausted when they reached the side of the destroyer. As the submarine 
sank, five or six men were caught by the radio aerial and carried below the 
surface before they disentangled themselves. Ten of the men were so 
weak that lines had to be passed under their arms to haul them aboard. 
One man was in such a condition that he could not even hold the line 
thrown him. Chief Pharmacist’s Mate Elzer Harwell and Coxswain Fran- 
cis G. Connor (N. N. V.), jumped overboard after this man and secured a 
line under his arms. When he was hauled aboard every effort was made to 
resuscitate him, but he died in a few minutes. The four officers of the 
submarine and the 35 members of the crew were all taken prisoners. 

After being taken on board the prisoners were given hot coffee and sand- 
wiches.. Though kept under strict guard, they seemed contented and after 
a short time commenced to sing. To make them comfortable the crew of 
the destroyer gave them their warm coats and heavy clothing. 

The German officers said the first depth charge had wrecked the ma- 
chinery of the submarine and caused her to sink to a considerable depth. 

The submarine bore no number nor distinguishing marks. She was 
identified by life belts and by statements of an officer and men of the crew. 
One of the life belts had “ Kaiser” marked on one side and “Gott” on 
the other. 

The /fanning proceeded to port and transferred her prisoners under 
guard. As they were leaving in small boats, the Germans gave three cheers. 
The commanding officer of the Fanning read the burial service over the 
body of the dead German sailor, and the destroyer proceeded to sea and 
buried him with full military honors. 

The commander of the Fanning reports that the conduct of all his officers 
and crew was excellent. 
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The British commander-in-chief, under whom the destroyers were operat- 
ing, in a report to the British Admiralty, said: ‘“ The whole affair reflects 
credit on the discipline and training of the United States’ flotilla,” and 
added that the incident showed that the Fanning “is a man-of-war in the 
best sense of the term, well disciplined and organized and ready for 
immediate action.” He concludes that the credit for this must be given 
her commander. He mentions as worthy of particular commendation 
Lieutenant Henry, deck officer of the Fanning, the coxswain who sighted 
the periscope, and the chief pharmacist’s mate and coxswain who jumped 
overboard to rescue the drowning German. 

The British admiral also commends the prompt action of the Nicholson, 
which completed the success of its sister ship. 

The British Admiralty sent a telegram to the commander-in-chief direct- 
ing him to express to the commanding officer, officers, and men of the 
Fanning, its “high appreciation of their successful action against enemy 
submarine.” 

Vice Admiral Sims, commander of the American forces operating in 
European waters, issued an order commending the officers and men of the 
Fanning and Nicholson. Coxswain Loomis was advanced to the next 
higher rating in recognition of his vigilance in sighting the periscope.— 
Official Bulletin, 31/12. 


EXTENSION OF SUBMARINE ZONE.—Germany has extended her submarine 
zone to include the waters around the Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and a 
portion of those of French Senegal, all off the northwest coast of Africa. 
Through these waters lay important trade routes from the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, South Africa and South America to Europe.—Baltimore 
American, 10/1. 


HONORED FoR SINKING AMERICAN DestroYerR.—Emperor William has con- 
ferred the Order Pour le Merite on a submarine commander, Kophamel, 
on his return from a cruise to the Cape Verde Islands. During this cruise, 
Kophamel asserts, he sank an American destroyer and 14 merchantmen, 
most of them bound from the United States for Italy or France. He is 
said to have brought back 22 tons of copper as booty.—N. Y. Herald, 10/1. 


DerTH CHARGES ARE SMASHING U-Boats.—“ One of our submarines shot 
a heavily-laden steamer of 5000 tons out of a convoy. A violent enemy 
counter-attack followed. 

“The destroyers left the convoy and followed the submarine and in the 
course of a few minutes dropped 39 water bombs around the spot where 
the U-boat was supposed to be submerged. Luckily they failed to hit 
her and our U-boat escaped unscathed. 

“The same submarine was previously followed by two airplanes from 
inidday until evening and pelted with 23 bombs but escaped.” 

The same newspaper contains an account of a submarine cruiser which 
had a narrow escape from destruction in the explosion of a munition 
ship which she torpedoed from too close a range. The steamer, runs the 
account, blew up, “with a terrific detonation, wrapped in a column of 
flame, and the next second the flames disappeared and the steamer was 
gone.’ 

The ‘force of the explosion upset the submarine’s steering apparatus 
and did other damage, but the crew finally succeeded in effecting repairs 
so that the U-boat managed to get into port.—Baltimore American, 16/1. 


SUBMARINE IN SoutH ATLANTIC.—On December 9 there was a rumor in 
Buenos Aires that a German submarine had been seen in the Atlantic, 
somewhere off Rio. On the following day the Spanish Premier made an 
official announcement that the Spanish steamer Claudio, bound from 
America for Spain, had been bombarded by a German submarine. On 
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December 14 a Lisbon cable stated that Funchal, Madeira, which is 
on the route from the English Channel to the Cape Verde Islands, was 
bombarded by a German submarine, 40 shells having been fired and a 
number of persons injured. 

Some of these incidents may have been identified with the submarine 
that was commanded by Commander Kophamel.—New York Times, 6/1. 


SUBMARINE SIGHTED IN GuLF oF Mexico.—Guards have been stationed 
at all coast artillery batteries here to-day and a close watch is being kept 
on all shipping following wireless reports that a submarine had been 
sighted by two American patrol boats 100 miles south of the Galveston Bar. 

Military authorities declined to discuss the report further than to ad- 
mit such a report had been received. 

All coast artillery troops absent on leave were immediately summoned 
to man batteries. 

The report received said that the submarine mounted two guns and 
that it submerged and was not seen again when the American patrol 
boats gave chase. 

Navy Has No News.—Washington, January 14—The Navy Depart- 
ment was without information to-day of the hostile submarine reported 
seen in the Gulf of Mexico.—Baltimore American, 14/1. 


AMERICAN TRAWLER Lost.—Washington, January 14——An American 
trawler operating in European waters has been lost by striking a rock. 
Admiral Sims reported the sinking of the little vessel to the Navy 
Department to-day. All members of the crew were saved.—Baltimore 
American, 15/1. 


FourtH LUCKENBACH STEAMER TORPEDOED.—New York, January 7—The 
American steamship Harry Luckenbach has been torpedoed and sunk with 
loss of life, according to word received by the owners of the vessel to-day. 

Eight of the crew are missing, the owners were informed. The crew 
consisted of 30 men, not including the naval guard. 

When last heard from by the owners the Harry Luckenbach was in 
France, having been requisitioned at a French port October 15 by Gen- 
eral Pershing for use as a supply ship of the United States Shipping 
Board. It is believed she was sunk in the English Channel. 

The vessel was in command of Captain F. S. Jones. No information 
as to the identity of the eight men reported missing has been received. 

The Harry Luckenbach was built in 1881 at West Hartelpool, Eng., 
under the name of the Surrey, and was also known as the Michigan be- 
fore her purchase by the Luckenbach Steamship line. She was regis- 
tered at 2798 tons gross. 

The Harry Luckenbach is the fourth ship of the Luckenbach line lost 
through submarine attack since the war began. The others were the 
Jacob Luckenbach, sunk July 7, 1916; the Lewis Luckenbach, October 14, 
and the D. N. Luckenbach, October 27 last year. Five members of the 
crew of the latter were killed. Another ship of the same line, the J. L. 
Luckenbach, had a four-hour running fight with a submarine the same 
month but escaped, although a number of her crew were killed by shell- 
fire. The total gross tonnage of the four ships sunk is 12,508.—Baltimore 
American, 9/1. 


“Come anp Get ME”; Nicutty Taunt To U. S. Destroyers.—Com- 
manders and crews of the American destroyers operating in European 
waters are talking about a grim piece of Hun humor. Nearly every night 
peanennndes of one of the destroyers receives by wireless a message 
reading : 

“ My position is (so many) degrees north and (so many) degrees west. 
Come and get me. I’m waiting for you.” The message is always signed 
Hans Rose. 
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Rose is the German who took a submarine into Newport two years ago, 
welcomed society aboard his craft and then went out and sank several 
steamships almost within shooting distance of Nantucket. According to 
the story passed around by the men engaged in the thrilling and hazard- 
ous task of seeking submarines, the captain to whom is directed the nightly 
messages of the German subsea craft sank two. The commanders of 
both were intimate friends of Rose. He has sworn vengeance. Not only 
does he send his taunting message to the man he has never seen, but he 
goads him further by flashing a message defining the position of the 
destroyer. 

It is disquieting for the American commander, but he has no fears. 
Twice, it is stated, he has swiftly guided his craft to the location de- 
scribed by his enemy,-but has found nothing and seen nothing. Still 
the mysterious wireless dispatch comes every night, no matter where the 
destroyer may be. Others catch it, and thus the weird story is told wherever 
the hornets of the sea are seen—N. Y. Herald, 17/1. 


BaGtey Recorps Heroism or His Men.—Secretary Daniels to-day made 
public a summary of the report made by Lieut. Commander David W. 
Bagley on the sinking and loss through German submarine attack of the 
American torpedo-boat destroyer Jacob Jones, of which he was the com- 
mander, on December 6. The location of the destreyer when attacked is 
not disclosed, but from the fact that Commander Bagley and four others 
were able to go in a motor dory to the Scilly Islands, it is still believed 
here that the attack occurred at a point in the Atlantic nearer to those 
islands than to any continental port. 

Commander Bagley has especially commended the work of the follow- 
ing officers and men of the Jacob Jones: 

Scott, Lieutenant Norman, St. Louis. 

Richards, Lieutenant J. K., Washington. 

Kalk, Lieutenant S. F. (Junior Grade), Washington. 

Gates, Lieutenant Nelson N. (Junior Grade), Bay City, Mich. 

Charlesworth, Charles, boatswain’s mate, first class, New York. 

Burger, Philip J., seaman, second class, Lansingburg, NY Y. 

Kelly, Laurence J., chief electrician; next of kin and home address not 
given in department records. 

Chase, Howard U., Quartermaster, third class, Nantucket, Mass. 

Gibson, Harry Louis, chief boatswain’s mate, Philadelphia. 

Meier, Edward, water tender, Bay City, Mich. 

Bagley’s Report Summarized—The summary of Commander Bagley’s 
report was made public as follows: 

The destroyer Jacob Jones was struck by a torpedo at 4.21 p. m. on 
December 6, 1917. The torpedo was sighted about abeam when at a dis- 
tance of approximately half a mile. The officer of the deck, Lieutenant 
S. F. Kalk, who afterward died of exposure, took prompt and efficient 
measures to maneuver the ship so as to avoid being struck by the torpedo. 

The commanding officer and Lieutenant Norman Scott, the executive 
officer, who were in the charthouse, heard the warning call that was given 
on the sighting of the torpedo and jumped at once to the bridge, where the 
commanding officer continued the maneuver begun by Lieutenant Kalk. 

The commanding officer realized immediately that the torpedo was too 
near to allow time for the destroyer to maneuver clear of it. The torpedo 
struck abreast of a fuel oil tank, and immediately three large compartments 
were flooded, the deck over the fuel oil tank blown off, and the ship and 
fittings damaged in other ways. The ship quickly settled by the stern, and 
the engine room was soon flooded. : 

As the radio antennae and mainmast were carried away, and electric 
power failed immediately, it was not possible to use the radio apparatus. 
Two signal shots were fired from one of the guns. Immediately after the 
ship was torpedoed, and it was realized that she would sink, all efforts were 
bent toward launching rafts and boats, also splinter mats and lifebelts. 
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The gunnery officer, Lieutenant J. K. Richards, made every effort to get 
after to secure the depth charges, but was unable to do so. Before the 
ship sank three rafts were lost and another floated off when the destroyer 
went down. A small motor dory and two other small boats floated clear. 
The motor boat was seaworthy, but its engine would not run. One of the 
small boats was damaged, but was of use in getting men on the rafts. The 
whaleboat was launched, but was useless owing to damage from the 
explosion. 

As the ship settled the commanding officer ran along the deck and 
ordered everybody to jump overboard. Most of the men who were not 
killed by the explosion got clear of the ship and reached rafts of wreck- 
age, although a few were seen to be swimming at a considerable distance 
from il having probably jumped overboard after the torpedo struck 
the vessel. 

Destroyer Sank in Eight Minutes——Eight minutes after being struck the 
destroyer sank stern first. About 15 minutes after the ship sank, the sub- 
marine came to the surface, approached within a half a mile of the rafts 
and picked up two survivors, although at the time only one was seen to be 
taken aboard. The submarine then submerged and was not seen again. 
Immediately after the sinking the commanding officer, who jumped over- 
board as the ship sank and was picked up by the motor dory, had efforts 
made to get all survivors on the rafts and get the rafts and boats together. 
He then began to make arrangements to reach the nearest land in the 
motorboat, so as to bring assistance to the survivors on the rafts. Lieu- 
tenant Richards received orders to take charge of the survivors and keep 
the rafts together. 

The commanding officer and the navigating officer, Lieutenant Scott, knew 
accurately the position of the ship when she sank, and also knew the 
course to the nearest port. They therefore made the trip in the motor dory 
with four men to assist. All the provisions and medical kit from the 
motor boat were left with the men in the rafts, except a few emergency 
rations and half a bucket of water. The boat had to be pulled by oars, as 
the engine would not run. 

After a very trying trip, during which it was necessary to steer by the 
stars and by the direction of the wind, the boat was picked up at 1 o’clock 
the next afternoon by a small patrol vessel. The senior officer of the 
station to which this patrol vessel belonged informed Lieut. Commander 
Bagley that the other survivors had all been rescued. 

One small raft which had been separated from the others from the time 
of the sinking was picked up by the steamship Catalina at 8 p. m. on 
December 6. The remaining survivors were picked up at 8.50 a. m. on the 
7th by a British patrol vessel. 

Out of the total of seven officers and 103 men two officers and 64 men 
were lost. Two of these were captured by the submarine. 

Commander Bagley gives unstinted praise to the behavior of officers and 
men. 

Lieutenant Norman Scott, executive officer, accomplished a great deal 
toward getting boats and rafts in the water, turning off steam from the 
fire room to the engine room, getting life belts and splinter mats from the 
bridge into the water, in person firing signal guns, encouraging and assist- 
ing the men and, in general, doing everything possible in the short time 
available. He was of invaluable assistance during the trip in the dory. 

Lieutenant J. K. Richards was left in charge of all the rafts, and his 
coolness and cheerfulness under exceedingly hard conditions were highly 
commendable, and undoubtedly served to put heart into the men to stand 
the strain. 

Lieutenant Kalk, in the early part of the evening, although already in a 
weakened condition, swam from one raft to another in the effort to equalize 
weight on the rafts. The men who were on the rafts with him say that 
“he was game to the last.” 
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1 ‘ Lieutenant Gates is reported calm and efficient in the performance of a 
» 5 uty. e 
a Gave Part of His Clothing to Others.—During the night Charles Charles- 0 
i worth, boatswain’s mate, first class, removed parts of his own clothing, I 
when all realized tha: .heir lives depended on keeping warm, to try to keep t 
; alive men more thiniy clad than himself. Commander Bagley recommends 
that he be commended for his action. t 
r At the risk of almost certain death Philip J. Burger, seaman, second e 
q class, remained in the motor sailboat and endeavored to get it clear for t 
| floating from the ship. While he did not succeed in accomplishing this, 0 
: which undoubtedly would have saved 20 or 30 lives, he stuck to duty until p 
‘ the very last, and is recommended as being most worthy of commendation, 0 
bi He was drawn under the water with the boat, but later came to the surface 
Ry and was rescued. J 
Et L. J. Kelly, chief electrician, and Howard U. Chase, quartermaster, third a 
i class, remained on board until the last, endangering their lives thereby, to a 
q cut adrift splinter mats and life preservers. Kelly’s stamina and spirit were fi 
4 especially valuable during the motor dory’s trip. 
; H. L. Gibson, chief boatswain’s mate, and Edward Meier, water tender, : t 
e were of great assistance to the men on their rafts in advising and cheering v 
a them up in most adverse conditions.—N. Y. Times, 12/1. li 
: 0 
: IDENTITY oF Two SEAMEN, TAKEN By U-poat LEARNED.—The Navy 
; Department has been informed through the Red Cross that the two men b 
' of the Jacob Jones captured by the German submarine which sank that c 
‘ destroyer on December 6 are Albert De Mello, seaman second class, and a 
John Francis Murphy, ship’s cook first class. They are held prisoners in s 
‘| Germany. s 
‘} De Mello’s father, Antonio V. De Mello, resides at 121 Hathaway Street, a 
\ New Bedford, Mass. s 
i Murphy’s name was given as “ Marfee” in a previous dispatch and a e 
second inquiry was necessary to establish his identity. 
Murphy gave as his next of kin, mother, Mrs. Julia Murphy, 53 Hall t 
Avenue, Newport, R. I.—Official Bulletin, 10/1. t 
NORTH SEA s 


THE Story or H. M. Torpepo-Boat DEsTRoOYER “ SHARK,” IN THE ACTION 
OFF JUTLAND BANK, May 31, 1916.—H. M. S. Shark, under the command of 


Commander Loftus W. Jones, went into action about 4.45 p. m. on the gist , 
of May with a complement of 91 officers and men. Of that number only six : 
saw the dawn of June tf. t 


In spite of the soul-shaking experience through which they passed, these 
six men have remembered sufficient details of the action to enable the fol- 


lowing record to be pieced together. Many stirring acts of gallantry and . 
self-sacrifice, and much of interest to the relatives and friends of those who t 
were lost, must inevitably be lacking from this narrative. But the evidence 

shows such supreme human courage and devotion to duty in the face of : 
death that, incomplete as it is, the story remains one of the most glorious : 
in the annals of the British Navy. . 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon of May 31 the Shark and three other ; 
destroyers, Acasta, Ophelia and Christopher were acting as a submarine 
screen to the third battle cruiser squadron, with the light cruisers Chester | 
and Canterbury in company. The force was steaming on a southerly t 
course in advance of the British battle fleet, which was engaged in one of ; 
its periodical sweeps of the North Sea. 

This advance squadron was under the command of Rear Admiral the y 
Hon. Horace A. L. Hood, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., flying his flag in : 
Invincible. 

The main battle cruiser fleet and the fifth battle squadron were con- F 


siderably further to the southward, and at 2.20 p. m. the light cruisers 
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attached to this force signalled by wireless the first intimation that the 
enemy’s fleet was at sea. Subsequent reports confirmed this, and acting 
on the information contained in these intercepted messages, Rear Admiral 
Hood ordered the ship’s companies to “ action stations ” and shaped course 
to intercept the advancing enemy. 

At 3.48 p.m. the battle cruiser fleet and the fifth battle squadron engaged 
the German main fleet and turned north with the object of drawing the 
enemy towards the British battle fleet. It must be remembered that at 
this point the enemy was presumably in complete ignorance of the approach 
of the British main fleet. The weather was hazy, with very little wind and 
patches of mist that reduced the visibility to an extent that varied from 
one to eight miles. 

At 4.04 p. m. Rear Admiral Hood received orders from Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe, Commander-in-Chief, to proceed at full speed with his squadron 
and reinforce the battle cruiser fleet; the third battle cruiser squadron 
altered course as necessary and an hour and a half later the first sounds of 
firing reached them out of the mists ahead. 

The first faint intermittent murmur of sound increased momentarily as 
the two forces converged, and at 5.40 p. m. the haze on the starboard bow 
was pierced by flashes of gun-fire; a few minutes later a force of German 
light cruisers and destroyers became visible, heavily engaged with an unseen 
opponent to the westward. 

Fire was immediately opened, and Rear Admiral Hood turned to star- 
board, bringing the enemy onto the port bow of his squadron. Three light 
cruisers, a flotilla leader and 10 destroyers were now visible, the latter 
apparently turning to launch a torpedo attack upon the third battle cruiser 
squadron. The four destroyers which had hitherto been disposed in two 
subdivisions, one on each bow of the Jnvincible, were thereupon ordered to 
attack the enemy. Led by Commander Loftus Jones in Shark, the division 
swung around and hurled itself at the German force, opening fire with 
every gun that would bear. 

In the meanwhile the enemy opened a heavy though ill-directed fire on 
the battle cruisers. A large proportion of the shots were falling short, and 
the British destroyers had in consequence to advance through a barrage of 
fire which surrounded them on all sides with columns of water and bursting 
shell. 

In spite of their numerical superiority the German destroyers turned away 
in the face of this determined onslaught, and Commander Loftus Jones 
satisfied that the intended torpedo attack on Rear Admiral Hood’s squadron 
had been frustrated, and having fired two of his three torpedoes, turned 
16 points to regain his position on the bow of the Jnvincible. The remaining 
three destroyers followed in his wake. 

Three German battle cruisers had then appeared out of the mist in support 
of the enemy light cruisers, and the gallant division with Shark at their head 
turned under a concentrated deluge of shells from the entire German force. 

A fragment of a projectile struck the Shark’s wheel, shattering it and 
wounding the coxswain, Petty Officer Griffin, on the right hand. The 
captain immediately ordered the after wheel to be manned and followed the 
coxswain down the ladder to the shell-torn upper deck to con the ship from 
aft. The yeoman of signals, Petty Officer Banham, who up to this point 
had been the third occupant of the bridge, hurried after the captain. 

The enemy were now using shrapnel, and the captain was wounded in the 
thigh and face as he reached the bottom of the ladder. He stumbled aft, 
endeavoring to stanch the flow of blood with his hands, to find on reaching 
the engine room hatchway that a shell had burst inside the engine room 
and the main engines and steering gear were completely disabled. The cox- 
swain had been struck at the same time as the captain, and dropped 
insensible from a wound in the head. The foremost gun, under the com- 
mand of sub-Lieutenant Vance, had been blown away and only one survivor 
of its crew lay badly wounded amid the wreckage. 
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The Shark was then lying with disabled engines helpless under a heavy 
fire, and Lieutenant Commander John O. Barron, who commanded the 
Acasta and had been second in the line, gallantly brought his destroyer 
between the Shark and the enemy’s fire and signalled to ask if he could be 
of any assistance. The captain of the Shark was then aft cheering and 
encouraging the crews of the midship and after guns. The yeoman of 
signals who remained at his side read the signal and reported it to the 
captain, who replied, “ No. Tell him to look after himself and not get sunk 
over us. 

The yeoman of signals accordingly semaphored Commander Jones’ last 
signal to the division under his orders, and the Acasta followed in the wake 
of the other two boats which were rejoining the battle cruisers. 

It is probable that at this juncture Rear Admiral Hood sighted the British 
battle cruiser fleet, which he had been ordered to reinforce, and _pro- 
ceeded to carry out his orders. The third battle cruiser squadron vanished 
into the mist and the enemy closed in upon the Shark, which lay rolling 
helplessly in the swell, blazing defiance from her after and midship guns. 

The after gun was almost immediately put out of action and its crew 
killed or wounded. Amid a hail of shrapnel bullets and flying splinters the 
spare torpedo was hoisted off the rack, and under the directions of the 
captain, was being launched into the tube, when it was struck by a shell and 
burst with a violent explosion, causing heavy casualties. 

Only one gun, the midship one, now remained in action. The ship was 
settling down by the bows and every moment she shuddered with the impact 
of a fresh hit. The riven upper-deck was a shambles, and the dead, mingled 
with shattered wreckage, were blown hither and thither by the blast of 
exploding shell. Projectiles, pitching short, flung great columns of water 
into the air, or passed screaming overhead; the upperworks were riddled 
by splinters from bursting shells. 

One by one the wounded crawled brokenly into the lee of the casings and 
funnels in pitiful attempts to find shelter; among them knelt the devoted 
figure of the surgeon, endeavoring single-handed to cope with his gallant 
hopeless task. When last seen he was bandaging a man who had lost a 
hand when the torpedo exploded. He was then himself severely wounded 
and was apparently shortly afterwards killed. 

The enemy had then closed in to a range of about 1500 yards; the sur- 
vivors of the engine room staff had come on deck and the captain ordered 
the collision mats to be placed over the shot holes and every attempt to be 
made to plug them and keep the ship afloat. This was accordingly done 
under the direction of Lieutenant Ernest T. Donnell, the first lieutenant, 
who appears to have been still unwounded and maintained a cheering spirit 
of indomitable pluck to the last. The coxswain, who had recovered con- 
sciousness, though half blinded by blood from his wound, superintended a 
party who, under the captain’s orders, were turning out the boats and 
endeavoring to launch the rafts. The boats were smashed by shell-fire 
while still at the davits, but three rafts—two regulation life-saving rafts 
and an extemporized affair of four barrels lashed together—were placed 
in the water. 

In the meanwhile the midship gun, under the command of Midshipman 
T. Smith, R. N. R., maintained a steady fire. The stock of percussion tubes 
threatened to run short at one time, and the gunner, W. Gale, though 
severely wounded, crawled down below and brought a fresh supply, shortly 
after which he was killed. Leading Signalman Hodgetts, who had been 
previously working as one of the ammunition supply party, was blown 
overboard by the explosion of a shell; a few minutes later his dripping 
figure appeared over the rail and he cooly resumed his work. By some 
curious freak of chance he was again blown overboard by the blast of a 
shell, but again he clambered back to his place of duty, and his death. 

The crew of the midship gun was ultimately reduced to two men, Able 
Seaman Howell, the gunlayer, and Able Seaman Hope. The midshipman 
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trained the gun while Hope loaded and Howell fired. The captain stood 
beside the gun giving them the range, heartening the remnant of the crew 
by his example of cool courage. Howell, who had been severly wounded 
eventually dropped from loss of blood, and the captain took his place. A 
moment later he was himself struck by a shell which took off his right 
leg above the knee. 

He lay on the deck in the rear of the gun while the coxswain and a 
chief stoker named Hammell between them improvised a tourniquet from 
a piece of rope and fragment of wood. While they were endeavoring to 
stop the bleeding, Commander Loftus Jones, in the words of an eye- 
witness who survived, ‘Gentleman and Captain as he was” continued to 
direct the firing of the gun. 

In all history the unquenchable Spirit of Man has rarely triumphed so 
completely over shattered nerves and body. As his strength ebbed Com- 
mander Loftus Jones seems to have been overtaken by fear lest the ship 
should fall into the hands of the enemy, and seeing the German destroyers 
approaching, he gave orders for the Shark to be sunk. A moment later, 
however, the gun fired another round and apparently realizing that the ship 
was still capable of further resistance he countermanded the order, adding, 
“ Fight the ship!” 

The gaff on the mainmast at which the ensign was flown had been broken 
by a shot, and the flag hung limp against the mast. The mind of the captain 
must have turned at the last to that emblem of all he was dying for so 
gallantly, for presently he asked faintly what had happened to the flag. 
One of the men tending him replied that it had been shot away, and in great 
distress he ordered another to be hoisted immediately. Able Seaman Hope 
accordingly left the gun, and climbing up, detached the ensign and handed 
it down to Midshipman Smith who bent it on to a fresh pair of halyards and 
hoisted it at the yard-arm. The captain seeing it once more flying clear 
said, “ That’s good,” and appeared content. 

The end was now drawing very near. The bows of the Shark had sunk 
until the foremost funnel was awash, and the waves were lapping over the 
water-logged hull. Seeing that two German destroyers had approached to 
within a few hundred yards with the evident intention of administering 
the coup-de-grace, Commander Loftus Jones gave his last order to the 
ship’s company, “ Save yourselves.” 

He was helped into the water by the coxswain and a number of others 
who had tended him devotedly after he received his mortal wound, and 
floated clear of the ship with the support of life-belt. The remainder of the 
crew to the number of about a score swam towards the rafts and pieces of 
floating wreckage. 

Two torpedoes struck the Shark amidships almost simultaneously. With 
a muffled explosion she lurched violently to starboard, flinging overboard the 
dead and wounded who still remained on deck. Her stern rose until it was 
almost perpendicular and she sank with colors flying, about an hour and a 
half after firing her first shot. 

Stoker Petty Officer Filleul and Able Seaman Smith succeeded in placing 
the captain on the raft of barrels, where they propped him in a sitting 
position with the aid of life-belts and buoys. While this was being done 
ae captain attempted to smile, and shook his head saying, “It’s no good, 
ads. 

Stoker Petty Officer Filleul remained by the captain, and Able Seaman 
Smith swam to one of the other rafts on which Griffin, Chief Stoker New- 
combe, Yeoman of Signals Banham, Stoker the Coxswain, Petty Officer 
Swan and Able Seamen Hope and Howell had succeeded in crawling. The 
three rafts drifted within sight of each other through the long northern 
summer twilight. 

Shortly after the Shark sank the British battle cruisers swept past in 
pursuit of the enemy. The captain asked if the pursuing ships were British 
Filleul replied that they were, and the captain said, “ That’s good!” 
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Not long afterwards his head fell forward and his gallant spirit fled. 

The second life-saving raft had been so damaged by shell-fire that only 
two men could be accommodated upon it. The two most severely wounded 
(one of them had lost a leg) were helped on to it by a number of others 
who themselves clung to the edge, among them being the first lieutenant, 
Able Seaman Smith, on the other raft, realizing that the majority were 
badly wounded and being himself only slightly hurt, swam over to render 
what assistance he could. The first lieutenant, who had unfailingly cheered 
and comforted the stricken little band, presently asked if any could still sing, 
and then, without faltering, himself began: 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 


Those who had the strength joined in as they clung Submerged up to their 
shoulders in the icy water, almost unrecognizable from the thick black oil 
which floated on the surface; and so, one by one, death overtook them. 
Able Seaman Smith alone survived more than a couple of hours. 

While it was still light the British battle fleet was sighted through the 
mists, and the drenched, haggard figures on the other raft cheered it as it 
passed five miles away. With indomitable optimism they all clung to the 
hope of a speedy rescue, and Able Seaman Howell semaphored across the 
waste of water, “ We are British,” in the hope that it would be read by one 
of the distant ships. 

The twilight deepened into dusk and the raft on which Able Seaman Smith 
alone survived was lost to sight. The six occupants of the other sat with 
the waves washing over them, nursing their wounds and debating the pros- 
pects of being picked up. The yeoman of signals rambled into delirium at 
times and finally said, “I must have a sleep. Let me get my head down.” 

Able Seaman Hope attempted to dissuade him but without avail. “I must 
sleep,” he insisted pathetically, and as he stretched himself in the bottom 
of the raft the ruling instinct of the service came back through the mists of 
death. “Give us a shake if the captain wants anything,’ he said, and his 
loyal spirit passed to join that of his captain. 

Shortly before midnight the distant lights of a steamer were sighted. 
Able Seaman Howell then remembered for the first time that he had 
fastened a Holmes’ light with wire on one of the rafts a few days pre- 
viously. Steadying himself with difficulty on the pitching raft he fumbled 
along the edge and presently found the little tin cylinder that was to prove 
their salvation. With the last remnants of his failing strength he wrenched 
the nippel off, and the carbide, ignited with the water that washed over them, 
burnt with a bright flare. They waved it frantically and tried to shout; 
but the flare was seen and presently out of the darkness loomed the hull of 
the Danish S. S. Vidar. Her captain brought the ship alongside the raft, 
and one of her boats, which had already picked up Able Seaman Smith off 
his raft, presently rejoined them. 

All survivors have testified to the high courage of Able Seaman Hope. 
Throughout the whole ordeal his plucky personality came constantly to the 
fore, and he alone retained strength to climb on board the Vidar unaided. 
On reaching the upper deck he refused to go below or receive any attention 
until the remainder of his shipmates had been hoisted on board. 

The Vidar cruised in the vicinity for upwards of two hours in the hope of 
picking up further survivors, and Stoker Petty Officer Filleul was seen 
floating on the water and rescued as he was losing consciousness. No 
further traces of the Shark’s crew were found, however, and the Vidar 
shaped course for Hull. On the passage Chief Stoker Newcombe, who had 
been wounded at the commencement of the action, succumbed to exhaustion 
in spite of every endeavor to save his life. 

His Majesty the King, in recognition of the valor of the captain, officers, 
and men of the Shark, granted Commander Loftus W. Jones, the only 
posthumous honor that can be awarded in either service, the Victoria Cross. 
The six survivors, each of whom had played his part with the utmost gal- 
lantry, were decorated with the Distinguished Service Medal. 
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A few weeks after the action the fishermen of the little village of 
Fiskebackskie, an the coast of Sweden, found washed ashore the body of 
Commander W. Loftus Jones, V. C. It was buried in the village church 
yard on the 24th of, June, with every token of sympathy and reverence.— 
Navy and Merchant Marine, December. 


THe War AT SEA.—By a British Naval Officer—The Admiralty made a 
further announcement on the subject of the action in the Heligoland Bight 
on Saturday, November 17. It will be remembered that in the announce- 
ment made earlier it was stated that the Admiralty were yet without detailed 
information as to the operation. In the further communique and that 
issued by the Germans on the same day it was revealed that the British 
force which engaged the enemy was an advanced body which actually 
pursued the enemy through his own minefields. This advanced force only 
broke off the engagement and turned back to meet its supports outside the 
minefields when four enemy battleships and battle cruisers were sighted. 
That the affair did not attain larger proportions was due to the fact that 
the British supporting force found the area within the minefields too 
restricted to maneuver in, and the enemy were too cautious to venture out- 
side the minefield. It was suggested in these columns that this affair, 
like others of a similar nature which had previously occurred, was 
more or less accidental—that is to say, it did not arise from a concerted 
operation against the Germans, such as the action which the Admiralty 
reported to have had both “ fortunate and fruitful” results in September, 
1914. It was regarded, in fact, as a casual encounter brought about by the 
vigilance and energetic action ‘of the British patrols rather than what was 
officially described three years ago as “a sweeping movement,” designed 
“to cut the German light craft from home and engage them at leisure ” 
in the open sea. Sir Cyprian Bridge, in an article in the Sunday Times, 
appears to take this view also, since he says that scraps of the character 
of that of November 17 “tend to test not only the efficiency of the look- 
out kept by the navy, but also its quality when suddenly confronted with an 
enemy force.” The British patrols are not engaged in cruising about the 
North Sea aimlessly, but there must be many, many days and nights when 
they are “on the spot” to no purpose, and, considering the vast expanse 
of water to be covered, it can surprise no one if it is only at comparatively 
long intervals that a hostile collision actually takes place. 

This action in the Bight should serve as a reminder to the public of the 
entirely changed condition in those waters since the scooping action was 
put in execution a little more than three years ago. There is not a word 
in the official communiqué of that time of danger to be expected from the 
minefields of the locality where the engagement took place. Indeed, it was 
only from the reports of the submarines that it was known there were 
minefields there at all, and these were probably of small dimensions. Mat- 
ters are very different to-day, and without a large force of mine sweepers 
and their covering vessels it may be questioned whether what Admiral 
A. H. Christian described in his report of the affair of August 28 as “a 
reconnaissance in force” could be carried out. Naturally, however, if our 
patrols in their cruises along the outer edge of the German minefield 
should chance to sight a detachment of the enemy they would most cer- 
tainly endeavor to engage it and, if possible, prevent it from returning to 
safety. This is clearly what happened on this occasion, and it was pos- 
sible to continue the chase through the minefields because the flying enemy 
showed the way. Sir Cyprian Bridge, in the article already referred to, 
suggests as a reason for the enemy being sometimes found outside his fixed 
defences, that the German naval authorities having said that they can send 
their men-of-war to sea, find it necessary to give occasional proof that this 
is really done. There may, however, be other reasons. It will have been 
noticed that the enemy detachments ‘sighted } by our patrols usually include 
minesweepers, and it may be conjectured, therefore, that the enemy when 
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contemplating a raid or “an enterprise directed northward,” find it exped- 
ient to insure that a passage exists for the force they desire to employ. It 
is not easy to believe that the German naval authorities hold it necessary 
to risk their ships merely to make good the boastful assertions with which 
they gratify their people. Even the misleading messages in which, by wire- 
less, they announce an engagement when it does come off cannot disguise 
the fact that their main fleet refuses to accept action and its small craft are 
driven to take shelter. In August, 1914, the Cologne Gazette, in what was 
evidently an inspired article, said: “Great Britain calculates on the Ger- 
man fleet, on account of its fighting courage, being tempted to risk itself in 
a foolhardy manner. But the German naval authorities will not fulfil the 
British expectation.” The German naval authorities never have had any 
idea of sending out the High Sea fleet to sea to try conclusions with ours 
in a general action, and, after Jutland confirmed their apprehensions of 
what might happen, they never will. 

The announcement of the German Government that it has extended its 
“barred zone” is on a par with other declarations of “ frightfulness.” It 
is intended, according to the Berliner Tageblatt, to facilitate the task of 
the submarine, but exactly how it is to do so the German newspapers do 
not explain. The official notice states that the widening of the zone consists 
chiefly of an extension to the westward of the danger area which encircles 
this country, but there have been no signs up to the present that the sub- 
marines have put any limit to their activities in this direction. This may 
be said also of the new barred zone to be created around the Azores. 
Possibly they may now have a greater number of the larger submarines 
which are enabled by their size to exercise a more extended mobility, but 
by this time the Allies are not without means for meeting the threat of the 
heavier boats, as they have met that of their lighter consorts. The closing 
of the alleged free channel to Greece has already been anticipated, and it 
may be concluded that the official notice is deemed by the German authorities 
to be a concession to the feelings of their friends in that country. Like the 
notice about the respite to neutral ships and ships of the Belgian Relief 
Committee, any seeming concession which the Germans may make is not 
likely to have more value than that made on any other scrap of paper. In 
all probability, the true inwardness of this notice lies in the fact that the 
enemy are once more about to attempt a campaign of the utmost intensive- 
ness. It may be deemed a warning that they are again about to put forth 
their full strength with every available submarine. It may show also that 
this attempt will be carried out further into the Atlantic, with the result, 
of course, that the crews of the ships which fall a victim to it will stand a 
poor chance of reaching land in their boats, even if they are not accorded 
the inhuman treatment expressed in the policy “sink without a trace.”— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 14/12. 


BriTAIN SHOCKED By NAVAL ReEversE.—The successful attack by German 
warships on a convoy in the North Sea resulting in the sinking of 14 
vessels, as announced in the House of Commons December 17, came as an 
uncomfortable surprise to the British public. It is expected to cause a 
revival of the serious criticism of the Admiralty such as at the time of the 
successful German attack on a convoy of Scandinavian merchantmen in 
October. 

Added to this is the raid made off the Tyne last Wednesday by German 
warships. As a result of these two expeditions one British destroyer has 
been sunk, another seriously damaged, five trawlers and eight merchant- 
men have been sent to the bottom, another trawler has been damaged and 
a number of men have been killed, wounded or taken prisoner. Among 
the prisoners is a nephew of Viscount Grey, former foreign secretary. 

According to the Danish accounts, the force which attacked the convoy 
consisted of four cruisers, in addition to destroyers. A painful aspect of 
the affair, from the British public’s point of view, is that apparently all the 
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attacking vessels escaped and returned to their bases. Another unpleasant 
feature is that the British cruiser squadron detailed to protect the convoy 
against surface attacks for some unexplained reason was not on the scene. 
Vice Admiral Beatty immediately opened an inquiry, and the first sitting 
was held December 23, being conducted by Vice Admirals Sturdee, de 
Robeck and Goodenough. The investigation will be hastened as much as 
possible. 

According to the testimony of survivors both here and in Scandinavia, 
the fighting was of most violent character. The Germans poured hundreds 
of shots into the ill-fated vessels. 

Testimony given at the inquest over the victims of the German attack 
on the British convoy shows that the attack occurred between 4 and 5 
o'clock on the morning of December 12 and that the enemy destroyers fired 
as rapidly as possible for a few minutes. A Swedish steamer was tor- 
pedoed twice, the second torpedo cutting the vessel completely in two. Of 
the crew of 20 hands on board it 16 were either killed or are missing. 

No assistance was rendered by the enemy boats. British destroyers came 
upon the scene and rescued the survivors. 

The merchant vessels were being convoyed by the destroyers Partridge 
and Pelew. The Partridge was sunk and the Pelew was damaged. 

Sir Eric Geddes said the circumstances of the attack, so far as available, 
were that the Partridge sighted four enemy destroyers shortly before noon, 
and, with the Pelew, engaged them, while the convoy scattered. The Par- 
tridge was hit heavily. Shortly afterward an explosion occurred aboard 
and she sank. The Pelew was pierced at the water line and her engines 
were disabled, but eventually she was brought safely to port. The enemy 
then attacked the convoy sinking the merchantmen and armed trawlers. 

The entire crew of the trawler Lord Alveston was saved in one of its 
own boats. The casualties on the Pelew were one officer and three men 
killed and two wounded seriously. Information regarding the crew of the 
Partridge, Sir Eric said, was incomplete, but a report from Kiel told of the 
taking there of three officers and 21 men from the Partridge and of one 
officer and 25 men from the trawlers. 

Eighty-eight Scandinavians, two of whom are women, and 10 British 
were rescued by four British destroyers detached from a cruiser squadron 
emg was hastened to the scene. Other survivors reached Norway in 
Oats. 

German Official Report——The following official communication was issued 
December 14, dealing with German naval attacks on commercial traffic off 
the east coast of England and in the North Sea last Wednesday : 

“Simultaneously with an attack on commercial traffic on the English east 
coast our light forces on December 12 under command of Lieut. Captain 
Hans Kolbe, again attacked a convoy. 

“The convoy consisting of six steamers totaling 8000 tons, including an 
armed English steamer, the torpedo-boat destroyer Partridge and four 
armed vessels, were destroyed in battle. The English destroyer Pelew 
escaped damaged. 

“Our forces returned without losses and with a large number of pri- 
soners, including four officers.”—Washington Star, 18/12. 


Nogzopy To BLAME For Convoy DisAster.—In the House of Commons to- 
day Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, made this statement 
concerning the attack by German warships on a convoy in the North Sea 
December 12, in which one British and five neutral merchantment, a British 
torpedo-boat destroyer, and four armed trawlers were sunk: 

“The Admiralty finds that the escorting vessels did their best to protect 
the convoy and were fought in a proper and seamanlike manner, and that 
other forces at sea for the purpose of protecting took all possible steps to 
come to their assistance and prevent the escape of the enemy. 
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“Tt is due to Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty, commander of the Grand 
fleet, to say that the Admiralty finds the circumstances which prevented 
covering forces from behind reaching the spot were such as could not be 
prevented and that the commander-in-chief’s dispositions were the best that 
could have been made with the forces available.”’—N. Y. Times, 15/1. 


ARMED BritisH SHIP SUNK BY SUBMARINE.—The British armed steam- 
ship Stephen Furness has been torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine 
in the Irish Channel, it was officially announced December 22. Six officers 
and 95 men were lost. 

The Stephen Furness was a merchantman of 1712 tons gross, built in 1910 
at West Hartlepool, and owned by the Tyne Tees Shipping Company, Ltd., 
of Newcastle. She was one of the many merchantmen that have been 
refitted by the Admiralty for naval uses—N. Y. Herald, 23/12. 


“U-53”’ CaprurED.—The U-53, the German submarine which visited New- 
port over a year ago and then sank several ships off Nantucket, has been 
captured by the French. 

The U-boat was taken by a French destroyer and two minesweepers. 
The big submersible is now in allied service and has accounted for several 
enemy submarines, which, recognizing her lines as Hamburg-built, approach 
her without fear, as the U-53 usually runs awash.—Baltimore News, 28/12. 


ZEPPELIN Drops INTO SEA.—A Zeppelin and a seaplane which was accom- 
panying it have been wrecked in the North Sea, according to a Central News 
dispatch from Copenhagen, quoting advices received there from West Jut- 
land. 

The Zeppelin is said to have fallen in flames to the sea—Washington 
Post, 30/12. 


Turee BritisH Suips Lost.—Three British torpedo-boat destroyers were 
sunk through being struck by torpedoes or hitting mines off the Dutch 
coast on the right of December 22, with the loss of 13 officers and 180 
men, the Admiralty announced December 29. The text of the statement 
reads: 

“ Three of our destroyers were mined or torpedoed during foggy weather 
off the Dutch coast on the night of the 22d of December. A total of 13 
officers and 180 men were lost.” 

Whether correctly or not, the supercession of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe 
as First Sea Lord is popularly believed to have been the direct sequel of 
the loss of the three destroyers. This incident has been generally known 
here, although only just announced officially. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Eric Geddes, went several days 
ago to Sandringham, where the royal family is staying for the holidays. 
He was received in audience by the King on Christmas, which indicated 
that the business was unusually urgent. The Admiralty changes were 
announced the next day.—N. Y. Times, 30/12. 


British Destroyer Lost with Att Hanps.—The British destroyer 
Racoon struck rocks off the Irish coast on Wednesday and foundered, it is 
announced officially. All on board were lost. The text of the statement 
issued by the Admiralty says: 

H. M. S. Racoon, Lieutenant George Napier in command, struck on the 
rocks off the north coast of Ireland at two o’clock in the morning during a 
snowstorm, and subsequently foundered with all hands. 

Nine of the crew had been left behind at her last port of call, and these 
are the sole survivors. Seventeen bodies have been picked up by patrol 
craft and are being buried at Rathmullen. Five more bodies were washed 
ashore, and they are being buried locally. 
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The Racoon was built in 1910. She was 266 feet long and displaced 915 
tons. She was armed with one 4-inch and three 3-inch guns, and two tor- 
pedo tubes. Her normal complement was 105 men.—N. Y. Times, 13/1. 


BritisH Lose Two Destroyers 1n Gate.—The British Admiralty an- 
nounces the loss of two torpedo-boat destroyers in a violent gale and a heavy 
snowstorm last Saturday night. The vessels ran ashore on the Scotch coast 
and were wrecked and all hands on board were lost, except one man.— 
N. Y. Herald, 18/1. 


FrencH MERCHANT SuiP Ficuts.—An inquiry was made into the condi- 
tions in which encounters have taken place between French merchantmen 
and enemy submarines between January 1 and August 1, 1917. It is stated 
that the French ships were successful in 106 of these encounters. In 34 
cases success was due to maneuvering, and in 62 to the use of artillery. In 
13 cases it was not the submarine which began the fight. There were even 
occasions when merchant vessels chased their enemy. In three cases the 
French vessels escaped by beaching. On June 5 the French steamship 
Diane was sunk by an enemy submarine in the English Channel.—Journal 
United Service Institute, November. 


HospirAL SuHip TorPEDOED; ALL OF WouNDED SAVED; THREE SAILORS 
Missinc.—The hospital ship Rewa was torpedoed and sunk in the Bristol 
Channel on January 4, while on her way from Gibraltar, it is announced 
officially. 

All the wounded were rescued. 

There were three casualties among the crew. 

“His Majesty’s hospital ship Rewa was torpedoed and sunk in the Bristol 
Channel at about midnight on January 4 on her way home from Gibraltar. 
All the wounded were safely transferred to patrol vessels. .There were 
only three casualties among the crew, three Lascars being missing. 

“She was displaying all the lights and markings required by The Hague 
convention. She was not and had not been within the so-called barred 
zone, as delimited in the statement issued by the German Government on 
January 19, 1917.” 

After making several charges of the misuse of hospital ships, which 
were denied specifically by the Entente Governments concerned, the Ger- 
mans last year suspended the immunity of these vessels in the English 
Channel and certain other waters. 

The British discontinued special markings of hospital ships, on the 
ground that they were merely rendered conspicuous thereby and were 
more liable to attack. Last September King Alfonso of Spain intervened 
and succeeded in obtaining an agreement from the belligerents for the 
free movement of hospital ships within specified areas. 

The British steamship Rewa is of 7308 tons gross and 456 feet long. She 
was built in 1906 and owned in Glasgow and has been in the service of the 
British Government. 

The Bristol Channel is an arm of the Atlantic extending into the south- 
western part of Great Britain between Wales and the southwestern counties 
of England.—Baltimore News, 9/1. 


An INTERESTING PRECEDENT.—German denials of the torpedoing of the 
hospital ship Rewa serve as a reminder of that famous Sussex denial, 
fortified by the submarine commander’s drawing. Only last week Germany 
agreed to pay a large sum of money by way of indemnity to the family 
of a Spaniard who lost his life on the torpedoed Sussex. That was an 
interesting admission of Germany’s guilt—N. Y. Herald, 14/1. 


A GERMAN WaARSHIP BoMBARDS YARMOUTH.—Yarmouth was bombarded 
from the sea last night, it is announced officially ; about 20 shells fell in the 
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city. Three persons were killed and 10 injured. The enemy craft presum- fle 
ably was a submarine or a light cruiser. The bombardment, which was pre- of 
ceded by illumination of the town by large star shells, continued about Ri 
eight minutes. The inhabitants were taken completely by surprise. Sc 
Owing to the blackness of the night the enemy was not seen. He fired 20 se 
to 25 shells in rapid succession. Many windows were shattered and a num- 
ber of roofs and chimneys were wrecked. fle 
Most of the inhabitants were in bed at the time of the attack. One of an 
the three persons killed was a sailor aboard ship, who had escaped sub- of 
marines in midocean. The other two were killed in the street. There isl 
were many narrow escapes among the occupants of the damaged houses. by 
Attacks by German naval forces on English coast towns, of which there | 
were a number early in the war, have been infrequent in recent months. ae 
The last previous occurrence of the kind officially reported was on Sep- an 
tember 4 of last year. On that day a German submarine bombarded Scar- Gr 
borough, causing the death of three persons and the injury of five. lat 
Yarmouth is on the North Sea 115 miles northeast of London. It is a th 
city of some 50,000 inhabitants, with important shipbuilding and fishing ex 
industries.—Baltimore American, 16/1. fo 
an 
BALTIC = 
Two HuNnprep AEROPLANES WouLD Have ENABLED THE RUSSIANS TO the 
CHECK THE GERMANS AND PREVENT CAPTURE OF STRATEGICAL BASES IN THE ha 
GULF oF Rica.—Once more Russia has suffered defeat through her lack of the 
aircraft. In 1914-1915 Russia suffered great losses because she did not have the 
a hundred or so additional air scouts to direct the movements of the Rus- the 
sian forces and warn them of the movements of the Germans. ou! 
Russia’s recent losses and her inability to check the Germans in the naval ‘ 
operations which resulted in the Germans capturing the important Islands Al 
of Dago and Oéesel and resulted in the loss of the large Russian dread- in 
nought Slava was due more than anything else to the lack of 200 additional mil 
fighting aeroplanes with which to defeat the German Zeppelins and aero- the 
planes which directed the operations of the German forces. anc 
Had they been able to maintain their aerial supremacy, the Russians 
could have prevented the blockade of the Gulf of Riga and Moon Sound 4 
and the landing of troops on the Dago, Oesel, Runo and Moon islands, sut 
which resulted in the capture of 10,000 Russian troops and 50 cannons. in | 
It was known that the Russians had only a handful of aviators to protect sai 
the group of Baltic Islands which lies between the Gulf of Finland and the 
Gulf of Riga, off the Esthonian coast. That they fought the German aerial det 
forces was shown by the reports which stated that two German aviators cre 
were shot down. sta 
The aerial engagements between the German and Russian aerial forces S 
preceded the naval engagement. It took place on the northern coast of the ear 
Island of Dago, to which the Germans came from the open sea. Having “ 
disposed of the few Russian aviators, the German naval forces could dis: 
operate unhindered, using their Zeppelins and aeroplanes to direct their reti 
ships which located the entrance to the Moon Sound, protecting the ships 
from British and Russian submarine attacks. The blockade of the entrance 
to the Moon Sound between Dago Island and Oesel Island, which was sup- 
posed to be well fortified, seems to have taken effect without any fighting. : 
The next step of the Germans was to force the entrance to the Gulf of of 
Riga to the south of the Oesel Island. Ever since the Germans captured Re 
Libau, the important Russian naval base on the Baltic, it was obvious that sub 
their next step would be to attempt the forcing of the entrance to the Gulf Cot 
of Riga. The Russians are known to have mined the entrance to the Gulf “ 
and to have blocked it by dumping into it every available material. But hol 
the Germans seem to have succeeded in sweeping the mines and clearing sto} 
the channel. 
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There were no engagements at the entrance of the Gulf. The Russian 
fleet moved to Moon Sound, the plan being to seek protection in the Gulf 
of Finland. The German fleet checked it and during the engagement the 
Russian ship the Slava was sunk at the southern entrance of the Moon 
Sound, the German guns outranking the Russian guns and four German. 
seaplanes participating in the attack. 

The Germans seemed to feel sure that they had bottled up the Russian 
fleet and proceeded to bombard the islands and to land troops on the Oesel 
and Dago islands. On October 15 they captured Arensburg, the main city 
of Oesel Island, and isolated a Russian force in the extreme south of the 
island. The escape of the Russian fleet seems to have been made possible 
by the laxity of the German air forces at night. 

The German operations from the start were directed by Zeppelins and 
aeroplanes. It was an easy task because the area of danger from Russian 
and British submarines was small, extending only to the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland and the entrance between the Oesel Island and the main- 
land. It is evident from the fact that the Germans landed their troops on 
the Karsar Bay side and from the Gulf side of the Oesel Island that they 
expected submarine attacks. Therefore, they selected as a landing place 
for the troops the places which could best be protected from the Russian 
and English submarines. 

One hundred fast fight planes and 100 large torpedoplanes and bombing 
aeroplanes could have protected these important Russian positions better 
than their many cannons and warships. The fast fighting machines would 
have kept the sky clear of German aeroplanes and the torpedoplanes and 
the bomb dropping machines could have inflicted tremendous damage on 
the German fleet, sunk the transports and torpedo-boats and damaged even 
the largest ships. At all events, they could have prevented the carrying 
out of operations by their continuous attacks on them. 

There is little doubt that the best thing that the United States and the 
Allies can do to help Russia is to supply her with aeroplanes and aviators 
in large number, and to begin to conduct aerial operations against German 
military and naval bases from the Russian side, thereby keeping tens of 
thousands of Germans busy protecting their bases on the Russian fronts, 
and preventing the concentration of their forces elsewhere.—Aviation. 


TuirtTy-E1cHT Orricers SLAIN IN U-Boat Mutiny.—A mutiny among 
submarine crews at the German naval base of Kiel, on January 7, is reported 
in an Exchange Telegraph dispatch from Geneva. Thirty-eight officers are 
said to have been killed. 

The Geneva dispatch quotes advices received there from Basel, giving 
details concerning the mutiny. It is said to have been begun by submarine 
crews, and subsequently to have spread to portions of the crews of cruisers 
stationed at Kiel. 

Some of the men who joined in the attack on the officers took part in the 
earlier mutiny at Kiel, the dispatch reports. It adds: 

“Although the mutiny was local, it shows that German naval men are 
dissatisfied, especially in the submarine service, as the number of boats 
returning to German ports is decreasing every month.”—Evening Star, 17/1. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


SUBMARINE Is SUNK Fottow1nc Atrack.—A statement by the Ministry 
of Marine concerning the sinking of the old French cruiser Chateau 
Renault says that the warship, with several other vessels, was attacked by a 
submarine in the Ionian Sea at 7.15 o’clock on the morning of December 14. 
Continuing, the statement says: 

“The torpedo struck on the starboard side in the region of the stoke- 
hold, which it flooded, and at the same time bursting steam pipes which 
stopped the engines. 
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“ The captain at once manned the hand steering gear and steered so as to 
utilize the momentum of the ship and approach the shore, which was in 
sight. Passengers and the crew were ordered to their boat stations at the 
sound of the explosion. Torpedo-boat destroyers, which formed a part of 
the convoy, dashed in the direction from which the torpedo had come and 
volleyed shells at the spot where it was presumed the submarine had 
submerged. 

“While the boats were being lowered from the Chateau Renault, the 
enemy submarine came up on her left. The cruiser had sunk to her gun 
ports, but nevertheless the gun crews remained at their posts and opened a 
hot fire on the submarine, which promptly dived. A second torpedo was 
fired shortly after and struck the Chateau Renault on the starboard side 
forward. She sank by the head a few minutes after the captain got aboard 
a patrol boat. All passengers were saved, but 10 members of the crew are 
missing and are supposed to have been killed by the explosion. 

“The torpedo-boat destroyers, overloaded with survivors, renewed the 
attack on the submarine under water and then on the surface when she 
appeared for an instant, only to submerge again precipitately under fire of 
the guns of the destroyers. Two seaplanes then bombed her. The sub- 
marine probably had been struck by a shell so as to make it impossible for 
her to remain submerged, for she appeared once again and was immediately 
covered by a rain of shells. 

“One of her gunners was swept overboard by a shell while in the act of 
aiming his piece, and all the others jumped into the sea, while the sub- 
marine sank like a stone torn to pieces by French guns. The prisoners 
number 22, among them the captain of the submarine and two officers.” 

The French cruiser Chateau Renault was laid down in 1806. She was 
442 feet long, with a beam of 55.7 feet and displaced 7808 tons. Her com- 
plement before the war was 600 men. Besides being used as a cruiser for- 
merly, the Chateau Renault had been fitted as a mine-layer.—Washington 
Star, 23/12. 


AMERICAN SuHip “Suraca” Hirt sy Torpepvo.—The American steamship 
Suraga, a vessel of 4374 tons gross register, and owned by the New York 
and Oriental Steamship Company, was torpedoed and compelled to run 
ashore on December 27, while in Mediterranean waters, according to a 
report received in New York, January 8, in insurance circles. 

The Suraga left New York the latter part of October for an Italian port 
and it is understood that she was returning and bound for a French port 
when torpedoed. So far as can be learned all of her crew are safe.—Wash- 
ington Star, 5/1. 


JAPANESE SAvE Convoy.—Warships Drive off Hostile U-boats in the 
Mediterranean.—Enemy submarines which attempted to attack British 
transports convoyed by Japanese warships in the Mediterranean on Decem- 
ber 30 were repulsed, says an announcement from the Japanese admiralty. 

The warships were not damaged.—Washington Post, 6/1. 


British Destroyer TorPEDOED.—London, January 7.—A British torpedo- 
boat destroyer has been torpedoed and sunk in the Mediterranean Sea, 
according to an Admiralty announcement. 

All the officers of the destroyer were saved, but 10 members of the crew 
were lost.—Baltimore American, 9/1. 


ITALIAN SHIP SuNK.—Practically New Steamer Torpedoed by U-boat.— 
The big Italian steamship Milazzo, 11,477 tons gross register, was sun 
during the early part of December by a German submarine while the ship 
was in Mediterranean waters, according to word received in New York 
shipping circles January 10. It is understood no lives were lost. 
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The vessel was practically new, having been launched in 1916, and while 
originally intended for passenger as well as freight traffic, was employed 
entirely for freight. She was owned by the Navigazione Generale Italiana, 
and was last reported in American waters the latter part of September, 1916. 
At that time she arrived with a damaged propeller, which was caused, it 
was understood, by an encounter with a U-boat. On her return voyage 
with a-cargo of cotton she caught fire and had to put into Fayal. The fire 
was extinguished, and after a delay of about two weeks she proceeded on 
her voyage. The Milazzo was 492 feet long with a beam of 65 feet.—Balti- 
more American, 10/1. 


ADRIATIC 


Tue Wak IN THE ApriATIC.—By a British Naval Officer —In the Adriatic 
where, from the beginning of the war, there has been naval co-operation 
of a very marked kind, the allied fleets have been performing some fine 
work in connection with the defence of the Piave line. The British 
monitors, which had been affording the Italians valuable assistance in their 
advance towards Trieste, are now rendering help in the great struggle 
against the Austro-German invasion. General Diaz, in an order of the 
day of November 21, referred to the valuable co-operation of the National 
Navy and the British monitors in the coastal zone. In a semi-official note 
also reference was made to the work accomplished by the navies of the allied 
powers when the right wing of the Italian Army was falling back. Much 
precious war material was saved, and when the enemy torpedo-craft 
appeared on the scene they were at once driven off with loss. It was, 
indeed, suggested at one time that, hoping to take advantage of the situation, 
the Austrian fleet was putting to sea, but this was denied afterwards, and 
was, indeed, unlikely, in view of the overwhelming superiority in naval 
strength of the Allies in the Adriatic. Among the unfortunate results of the 
occurrences on land may be counted the withdrawal of the threat to Pola 
given by the advance of the Italians, and which it was anticipated and hoped 
might force the Austro-Hungarian fleet to leave port. There can, of course, 
be no question that the loss of Monfalcone and the menace to Venice has 
deprived the Italians of useful naval bases in the Upper Adriatic, and at the 
same time has encouraged the Austrian seamen to attempt enterprises which 
were previously quite beyond their power. It is some time since any 
attempt on the Italian coast railway has been undertaken, and when a 
squadron of light craft made their appearance between Porto Corsini and 
Pesaro towards the end of last month the reception they received from 
the naval armored trains on the railway forced them to retire. An excel- 
lent description of these armored trains with the Italians, with illustrations, 
was given in Chapter CLXXXIX of the “ Times History and Encyclopedia 
of the War.” They are an adjunct of the navy which appears to have 
most adequately fulfilled its purpose. The last report*concerning allied 
naval activity at the mouth of the Piave River was most encouraging. In 
an official communiqué it was stated that on the coastal area a British 
monitor obtained a direct hit on and interrupted a bridge of boats which the 
enemy had thrown across the river in the vicinity of Passarella, some 10 
miles from the sea. Almost daily, said the military critic of the Corrierc 
della Serra, the pontoon bridges which span the river in the neighborhood 
of Passarella are destroyed by the guns of the British monitors, but the 
enemy reconstructs them during the night. Mr. G. Ward Price, the cor- 
respondent of the Times, writing from Venice, mentions the monitor which 
destroyed the bridge at a range of 18,000 yards as the Picton, appropriately 
named after a British general. He says that at this range there were three 
bridges across the river 200 yards apart, and on these the monitor’s. guns 
put five direct hits out of seven shots. The first shot was on the target, and 
the pontoon bridges were each hit at either end, one of them being so 
effectively cut in two that the aeroplane observer reported that the middle 
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part of it floated away down stream. Another shell was dropped right into 
the third bridge, an old one made of stone, which the Austrians had repaired. 
This is a well-deserved tribute to the fine shooting of the bluejackets in the 
monitor, and also to the spotting of the observer in the aeroplane.—Army 
and Navy Gazette, 8/12. 


ITALIANS ENTER TRIESTE HARBOR IN DarinGc Raiww.—Two Italian torpedo- 
boats, under Lieutenant Commander Rizzo, composed the force which made 
the daring raid into the inner harbor at Trieste on Sunday night, Decem- 
ber 9, and torpedoed two Austrian battleships, one of which was seen to 
sink. Further details of the exploit were received in dispatches by the 
Italian Embassy. 

The raid was arranged when it was learned that the Austrians were pre- 
paring to send from Trieste two vessels of the Monarch type, with their 
240-millimeter guns, to bombard the Italian coastal positions. A division 
of torpedo-boats, under Captain Pignatti, was assigned to the task, and 
the captain selected Lieutenant Commander Rizzo with two boats to make 
the dash into the harbor, while the remainder of the division kept outside 
in support. 

By slow and silent movement through a heavy fog the little craft reached 
the extremity of the Muggia Pier, where the officers examined the disposi- 
tion of the numerous obstructions which barred the passage. Mine fields 
and other obstructions were located, and two hours were spent cutting eight 
large wire cables stretched across the passage. Other obstructions were 
weighted and sunk sufficiently to permit the boats to pass over them. 

During all this time Austrian outposts were very near and searchlights 
were being played on the water, but in spite of this the torpedo-boats suc- 
ceeded in entering the inner port without being sighted. 

Two Austrian battleships were discovered at anchor at the further end 
of the harbor near Point Sabba. Proceeding cautiously, the Italian vessels 
approached to ascertain whether there were any protecting nets or other 
obstructions, then took up positions for the attack. 

Finally at half-past two in the morning of December to the two torpedo- 
boats simultaneously launched four torpedoes aimed at the battleships. 
All four torpedoes exploded. Rizzo reported that the battleship Wien, 
nearest the attacking vessels, was observed to sink in five minutes, while the 
other battleship certainly was struck, though owing to the great distance it 
was impossible to discover the damage done. 

At the sound of the explosions Austrian batteries opened fire and search- 
lights swept over the waters. The lights located the attacking vessels and 
the Austrian guns were brought to bear on them and torpedoes fired, but 
the Italians escaped and returned safely to base with the supporting 
squadron.—N. Y. Herald, 18/12. 


Czecus Gave Up Warsuip.—The Slav Press Bureau makes public a dis- 
patch from Geneva which says: 

“The Pestt Hirlap of November 21 publishes a number of sensational 
revelations that were made in the Hungarian Parliament by the Magyar 
Deputy, Mr. Fenyes. Among these is an interpellation which is addressed 
to the Hungarian Cabinet in regard to the fate of the Austrain torpedo- 
boat No. 11, whose personnel consisted of Austrian officers and Czech 
marinés. Deputy Fenyes said: ‘ Before the Italian offensive the boat left 
the harbor of Cattaro in order to meet an incoming German submarine 
and convoy it through the minefields into the harbor. The torpedo-boat 
never reached its place of destination, however, and the German submarine 
waited in vain. For two weeks nothing was heard of the whereabouts of 
this torpedo-boat until the publication of a report by the Stefani Agency 
stating that it arrived safely in the Italian harbor of Brindisi. The report 
further stated that while they were on the way to meet the incoming sub- 
marine the Czech marines on board the vessel revolted, fettered their Ger- 
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man and Magyar officers, and steered the torpedo-boat into the Italian 
harbor.’ 

“This report is another evidence of the fact that the Czechoslovaks are 
determined to shake off the tryannous yoke of the House of Hapsburg, and 
that they will not, desist in their opposition until complete independence is 
secured.”—N. Y. Times, 30/12. 


BLACK SEA 


In the Black Sea our torpedo-boats Pylkyi and Bystryi, dispatched under 
the command of Captain Count Keller to destroy the Turkish steamer 
damaged by one of our submarines, discovered an enemy torpedo-boat and 
two steamers in Inda Bay. The enemy torpedo-boat was sunk and the two 
steamers were burnt—United Service Gazette. 


BritisH BATTLEPLANE’S 2000-MiLE FLIGHT TO Boms CoNSTANTINOPLE.— 
For the first time the amazing story of a British battle-aeroplane’s flight to 
Constantinople from London, and its sequel in the bombardment of the 
German headquarters and the Turkish war office there, was told yesterday 
by Mr. Handley Page, and Mr. Basil Johnson, whose firm, the Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., built the engines that flew the 2000 miles without a hitch. 

Loading up at Hendon, the machine which with spares and luggage was 
more than six tons in weight, proceeded to Paris, Lyons, and to avoid 
the Alps, continued by way of Marseilles. From Marseilles the journey was 
by way of Spezzia to Risa, Rome, Naples and Otranto, which was the last 
point over friendly country. The next, and perhaps the most difficult stage 
of the journey, was over the Albanian Alps to Saloniki, a trip of 250 miles 
across mountains varying from 8000 to 10,000 feet, with no suitable place 
for landing in case of need. 

Squadron Commander Savory, who was the chief pilot, told him, said 
Mr. Handley Page, that they could see wild Bulgarian horsemen below. 
who were running about in every direction, waiting for a chance to kill 
them if they came down. 

From Saloniki the adventurous party flew to their base, overhauled the 
machine, and prepared for a long distance bombing expedition to Constan- 
tinople, a distance of about 320 miles. 

On their attacking trip they set forth with 16 bombs, and on arriving at 
the Sea of Marmora throttled down from 2000 feet to 1600 feet, the Golden 
Horn and other points being clearly in view. 

After a short survey of the lights of Constantinople, and in order to 
make sure of their objectives, they came down to 800 feet and dropped a 
salvo of four bombs, hoping to reach the Goeben, which was anchored just 
beneath them. Unfortunately they missed the vessel, but managed to hit 
one or two submarines that were lying alongside her. 

Turning on their track they made another attempt on the Goeben, and 
this time, in spite of the attentions of a number of Turkish and German 
anti-aircraft guns, managed to plank four bombs on the battleship. 

Then they flew up to a ship called the General, which was the headquar- 
ters of the German staff, and dropped two bombs on her, to the great con- 
sternation of naval and military officers assembled in her saloons. 

One more target, too tempting to be missed, attracted the intrepid avia- 
tors, and they next made their way to that part of the town where the 
Turkish War Office was situated, and dropped two more of their bombs on 
the building. The Turkish official report on the latter incident quaintly 
minimized matters by saying “ The war office was not destroyed.” 

After half an hour’s bombing of Constantinople they turned around and 
started back to their base, Flight Commander McLellan relieving his chief 
in the steering. They had not escaped without damage, but even after one 
engine had been put out of action they were able to get away without 
serious damage from the “band accompaniment” of guns below, which 
had paid them a quite uncomfortable amount of attention. 
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On arriving back at the base no fewer than 26 bullet holes were found in 
the machine. The journey to Constantinople and back (640 miles) occu- 
pied seven hours. 

Handley Page said Engineer Lieutenant Rawlings, who was one of the 
party, reported that they had no trouble at all with the engines, although 
the water in the radiator boiled as on a very hot day. He thought the flight, 
which constituted a world record for British aeroplanes, engines and 
aviators, showed the great possibilities of aerial long distance bombing 
expeditions during the war, and also that there were great possibilities for 
mail and freight carrying in times of peace—Washington Post, 6/1. 


GERMAN ADMIRAL HEAps BLack SEA ComMMISSION.—The Russo-German 
Commission which has gone to Odessa to discuss questions concerning the 
Black Sea has arranged a meeting for consideration of conditions under 
which interned civilians may be repatriated. The commission consists of 
18 deiegates, under the presidency of a German admiral. The chief Rus- 
sian delegate is a sailor from the Black Sea fleet—N. Y. Herald, 14/1. 


BoLSHEVIKI SAILORS MASSACRE 60 OFFICERS OF BLACK SEA FLEET.—A ter- 
rible massacre of Russian naval officers of the Black Sea fleet by Bolsheviki 
sailors was reported from Sebastopol, January 14. At least 60 officers, four 
of them admirals, were said to have been slain during a two days’ orgy of 
bloodshed. 

A general was taken from the garrison and executed when he attempted 
to have loyal troops interfere. All of the officers of one ship were taken 
to Malakoff Tower and shot. The streets were littered with corpses of 
officers and men shot down in the fighting —Baltimore American, 16/1. 


TurKEY VIoLATES ARMISTICE.—Turkey has violated the armistice signed 
between the Central Powers and Russia, according to word received at 
Petrograd, January 14. The Ottoman commander, it was stated, had landed 
20,000 troops between Trebizond and Rize and a Turkish submarine was 
reported to have sunk a Russian transport.—Baltimore American, 14/1. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


BusH TERMINAL, wITH Bic Piers, TAKEN sy ARMy.—The Bush Ter- 
minal, comprising 20 city blocks, between Thirty-ninth and Fifty-first streets, 
Brooklyn, with 3100 feet of continuous water front, facing a 40-foot gov- 
ernment channel, was requisitioned by the War Department yesterday. 

The eight piers, each one-quarter of a mile in length, and the 120 ware- 
houses will be used as a base for the Quartermaster’s Department, 
United States Army. 

The order for seizure of the terminal was issued in Washington, being 
practically the first official act of Major General Goethals, the new acting 
quartermaster general. 

Word was at once telegraphed to Irving T. Bush, president, who last 
night informed a reporter for the Herald that every effort will be made by 
his working staff to assist the army in its operation of the terminal. He 
said between 2000 and 3000 employees will be affected immediately, and if 
the 20 miles of railroad and the industrial buildings are later commandeered 
a much larger force will pass under the control of the War Department. 

Mr. Bush has been chief executive officer of the War Port Board since 
that organization was formed. He has just been notified he is appointed 
to a new post, that of Director of Harbor and Terminal Facilities of the 
Embarkation Service, United States Army. He will work in conjunction 
with Brigadier General Shanks, Military Commander of the Port of 
Embarkation in Hoboken. Mr. Bush said he regrets very much to see a 
business that it took 25 years to build up pass so quickly from his hands. 
He is very glad, however, to render assistance to the United States, he 
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insisted to a Herald reporter, and therefore willingly gives up the industries 
if his properties can be of use to the government. 

At present the piers of the Bush Terminal are used by a score of steam- 
ship lines. One of these piers, with 15 acres of floor space, is used by the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet and other shipping companies of the Russian gov- 
ernment. For months it has been practically idle, although millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of supplies, ordnance and general merchandise are piled there. 
What to do with it is a problem—now to be settled by the United States 
Army. 

Other steamship lines which must vacate are the Royal Belgium Line, 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, the Austro-American Line 
(American agents have pier contracts), the Prince Line, Hansa Line, 
Norton Line, Bucknall Steamship Lines, Levant Line, American-African 
Line, Royal Dutch West India Mail, American and Australian Line and 
several others. 

According to Moody’s Manual, industrial section for 1917, the gross 
earnings of the Bush Terminal Company in 1916 were $1,955,237, and the 
operating expenses and taxes amounted to but $745,811. The real estate 
and improvements were valued December 31, 1916, at $13,437,383, and the 
total assets then amounted to $21,890,738. 

Need for the proper protection of the Bush terminals has been recognized 
for several months by the War Department. An armed guard is maintained 
and sentries challenge everp yerson who approaches unless certain instruc- 
tions are followed. From time to time the terminal has been used for 
loading of supply vessels with cargoes for the government, the Red Cross 
and Belgian relief. It is expected that ample time will be given all holding 
leases to find new docking space.—N. Y. Herald, 1/1. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY which is to be sent into battle to make the world 
safe for democracy is rapidly being formed. In the nine months since the 
United States declared that a state of war existed with Germany the army 
has risen from 212,034 officers and men to 1,539,506 officers and men. 

This statement has been made by Secretary of War Baker, who declared 
that no other army in the history of the world had ever been raised, 
equipped or trained so quickly. 

The Secretary added that a “ substantial” force of Americans already was 
in France and fit for active service, and that full equipment is on hand for 
every man who will be sent to Europe during 1918. 

On the fighting fronts the infantry is inactive, except for small raiding 
operations, but the artillery duels continue intense on various sectors.— 
Baltimore American, 10/1. 


ENneMy AIRPLANES Drop BuLLETS AND Bomss.—Enemy air raiders are 
showing an increased interest in the American aviation centers, especially 
those nearest the lines. 

During one of the most recent incursions the German airplanes descended 
within 250 feet of the ground, endeavoring to make sure that the several 
bombs which they dropped should hit their targets, which in most cases 
were buildings in which men were billeted. Luckily, the German aim, 
even at such close range, was poor, for no Americans were killed. 

Another German machine which flew over the position later dropped a 
bomb from a higher altitude at a hangar. The bomb missed its mark, but 
dug a great hole in the adjoining field. 

Spray of Bullets on Position—At a certain place nearby an enemy 
squadron descended within 300 feet of the earth and sprayed an anti-aircraft 
machine gun position with a hail of bullets, but did not hit any of the 
gunners, all of whom were French. 

The Americans at the most advanced aviation camp have found a novel 
mounting for the machine gun used for defence against enemy airplanes. 
When the guns for the newly dug pits arrived it was discovered that only 
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field carriages had been provided. These were unsuitable for aircraft s 
defence work, so swivels were constructed from old motor truck springs, 
These improvised mounts are said to be as good as any used. 4 


Worst Conditions Yet Experienced.—Icy roads turned into river beds, 
for torrential streams flowing from the melting snows on the hills, together 
with a downpour of fine rain, combined to make conditions the worst 
the American Army has experienced since crossing to France. 

Through the zone of the army is was not infrequent to find the roads at 
places lined on either side with motor trucks which had been ditched. 
Mule-driven vehicles also were mired in many cases. In one stretch of road 
a mile long there were 14 vehicles ditched at night with the soldiers working 
hard to release them. The mule-drawn transport trains, indeed, suffered 
the most from the conditions, the animals slipping on the icy road beds 
and being unable to arise after falling until branches and twigs cut from 
trees were put under their feet—Washington Evening Star, 16/1. 
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GOETHALS AS ACTING QUARTERMASTER GENERAL.—Reorganization of the 
War Department, begun with the creation last month of the War Council 
of high general officers, advanced a step further, January 7, with the appoint- 
ment by Secretary Baker of Major General George Goethals, acting 
quartermaster general, to serve also as director of War Department trans- 
portation and storage. Wide economies in the use of cars and in shipping | 
charges are expected from this centralization in one agency of functions 
heretofore exercised by five departmental bureaus independently. ) 

Behind the announcement stands the probability that army purchasing | 
also will be drawn together under a central control. Steps to this end are | 
under consideration, but legislation may be required to carry it out. The 
question of finding a man for the job, however, already has been taken up. 
Some officers think the duty should be placed under the General Staff, but 
others believe a separate office should be created, to be filled by a civilian 
of national reputation for business ability. It is practically certain, how- 
ever, that should a civilian be appointed he would be commissioned as a 
general officer, subject to all army law. 

General Goethals, as acting quartermaster general, directs the supply, 
subsistence and pay departments of the army, supplemented by the embarka- 
tion and other services already established in his office, each with a general 
officer in charge. Under to-day’s order he will, in addition, supervise trans- 
portation of all ordnance, engineer, signal corps, aviation service and coast 
artillery material, as well as quartermaster supplies and troops. 

All bureaus heretofore independent in this regard have been directed to 
co-ordinate their demands upon the railroads and upon storage facilities 
through the director of transportation. He, in turn, will deal with the 
director of the railroads, the Shipping Board, or any other centralized 
agency for transportation or storage, presenting complete schedules of 
cars and tonnage needed, and working out routing and storage so as to get 
the most efficient use of the nation’s facilities —Baltimore American, 8/1. 
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AMERICAN FLIER Downs GERMAN AERO AT Front.—The former captain 
of the Princeton football team, now serving in the flying corps, brought 
down his first German plane, January 5, says the European edition of the 
New York Herald—Washington Evening Star, 9/1. 


DIFFICULT TO TRANSFER TO UNCLE SAm’s Forces.—The Associated Press 
has received information that the American War Department has decided on 
rules governing the transfer of Americans serving with the British forces 
to the American Army, by which their present status will not be disturbed 
except in special cases, and where the transfer “is plainly in the interests 
of the United States.” 

This decision, it is said, was reached on the following grounds: 

First, that Americans who enlisted with the British forces must have been 
prompted by patriotic motives to do so and that therefore it does not 
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matter whether they remain British or are transferred to their own flag, 
since they would be fighting for the same cause. 

Second, in some cases, particularly with the Canadians, many of whom 
are Americans, transfers might seriously disorganize units. 

Americans in Canadian Forces——While no official statistics are available, 
it is fair to guess that there are at least from 25,000 to 30,000 Americans in 
the Canadian forces alone, and perhaps half as many more scattered through 
other British contingents in France, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and elsewhere. 
Hundreds of letters have been sent to the American authorities in London 
begging for transfer, but the authorities say they are unable to make con- 
oe to any special number of men without taking over the men as a 
whole. 

In many instances, it is pointed out, the desires for transfers are not 
prompted by patriotism, but because of the chance to enjoy greater benefits 
and the higher pay of the American forces. The authorities argue that if 
in the first instance the men joined the British Army “ to fight for principle,” 
the principle is not changed if they remain with the British forces. Hence 
it has been decided that an officer in the British Army, who is an American 
and desires a transfer, must apply to the embassy in London, which will be 
guided in the premises by instructions from the War Department at 
Washington. 

Hard to Obtain Transfer—The rules adopted say that “it will not be 
the general policy of the War Department to request the release of an 
American holding a commission in a foreign service.” Regarding enlisted 
men, the new rules say that release will only be considered of applicants 
who present themselves personally to the military attaché of the American 
embassy in London “with satisfactory documentary evidence of citizen- 
ship,” and that the military attaché “may then, in special cases, ask for 
release.’ The rules add: “ When so released, me nare to proceed to France 
at their own expense and report for enlistment in our service to the head- 
quarters of the American expeditionary force.” 

The rules provide that an enlisted man must also procure from the com- 
mander of his unit of the British forces a written recommendation that the 
commander regards his transfer to the American forces “in the interest 
of the United States.”—Washington Evening Star, 5/1. 


SAFEGUARD Munition Suips.—The danger of destruction in New York 
City by the explosion of a munition ship, such as occurred at Halifax, is 
being done away with by the adoption of new routes for handling such ships 
and new points for loading their barges and lighters, it was announced by 
government officials. 

The new plan was worked out by the War Board of the Port of New York 
and army engineers. The menace to South Brooklyn, now present while 
munition ships are loaded in Gravesend Bay, is to be ended by moving the 
ships to a point where, even if an explosion did occur, the destruction on 
land would be comparatively slight. The ships will hereafter be loaded at 
a point too distant to endanger any part of the city. The route of barges 
and lighters carrying munitions on the bay has been fixed so that Man- 
hattan Island and Brooklyn are said to be almost entirely free from danger,. 
while no important points on the New Jersey shore of the bay are greatly 
menaced.—N. Y. Times, 10/1. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Wuy Germany Is Losinc THE War.—Germany is the backbone of the 
Central Powers’ military organization. Shatter her, and the whole fabric 
of the enemy’s opposition falls to the ground. Because of this fact, France, 
Great Britain, and now the United States have massed their strength in 
France and Flanders. For the same reason Germany has maintained in 
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France and Flanders two-thirds of her total forces. To-day she has prac- 
tically the whole of her armies—or what is left of them—on the western 
front and in Italy. 

How may Germany be beaten? 

In the early days of the war, when her armies were at their full strength, it 
was believed that the breakdown would come within her borders. We all 
remember the familiar predictions of 1915 and 1916. She was to suffer 
financial collapse ; lacking cotton, nitre and copper, she would be unable to 
munition her vast armies; lacking food, she would starve. 

Yet, to-day, with the fourth year of the war half spent, the German people 
are not starving for food; her armies are not starving for munitions; nor 
is she bankrupt, not at least in the eyes of her own people. 

But, as year after year of the war passed by, it began to be realized that 
there was yet another menace to German success; a menace purely military 
in nature, remorseless in its approach, and absolutely fatal when it ar- 
rived—the menace of a shortage of man-power. 

To-day, among all military men and among those civilians who have 
managed to maintain a true perspective of this vast war, it is known that 
the backbone of German resistance will be broken when the wastage of 
man-power—rifle-bearing man-power—has reached the point where it is no 
longer possible to man the battle front in sufficient strength to hold back 
the enemy. 

This wastage and the ultimate arrival at the point of man-exhaustion are 
a mere question of mathematics—of addition and subtraction; the result is 
as certain as that water will not run up hill, or that the whole is greater 
than its part. 

Of the four great necessities referred to, failure of any one of which 
would bring Germany down, the first three may be likened to a constantly- 
flowing river—the last to a reservoir of definite capacity. There is a certain 
amount of uncertainty as regards the first three—but the last, unless Ger- 
— can gain an early military decision, spells her certain and hopeless 

efeat. 

You may carry the bucket to the stream as often as you like; but dip your 
bucket in the cistern too often and one day you shall find it dry. 

To no one are these facts so well known as to the German staff; and no 
part of the German propaganda has been so cleverly handled as that which 
is designed to camouflage that human cistern, the contents of which have 
been drained away so swiftly as the war has run its course. 

“Look at the map,” cries von Hollweg. 

“Look at the cistern,” we answer; and with our eyes on that annual loss 
of one and a quarter million German fighting men who will never again 
shoulder a rifle, we care very little whether the blood-letting be done a 
little to the east or a little to the west of a line traced on a map. 

As to the bankruptcy of Germany it can never happen so long as the 
Kaiser has a printing press to turn out a cataract of paper-money, and the 
German citizen is content to accept the output at its face value. 

Nor will Germany fail to supply all the munitions that her rapidly-dwin- 
dling armies can use. She can dig coal and iron ore from her mines and 
coax nitrogen from the atmosphere for guns, shells and explosives—and 
keep on doing it indefinitely. The Serbian mines and the kitchen of the 
hausfrau will give their yield of copper. The stream will flow in sufficiency 
as long as the war shall last. 

Food? There is enough arable land within the battle-lines to raise suf- 
ficient food to keep the citizen alive and provide a special ration for the 
man at the front. 

Men? Before this war, military writers, the Germans included, told us 
that the proportion of the population in any country that could be made 
into fighting men was 10 per cent. The population of Germany is 68,000,000. 
As a matter of the fact the mobilization has reached nearly 15 per cent, 
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and therefore in August, 1914, the potential fighting strength of Germany 
was about 9,500,000 men. 

This was the reservoir from which the human material would have to be 
fed to the fighting lines. The nine and one-half million fighting men could 
never be affected by the birth rate—not unless the war should run for 18 
years. The only supply available to offset the outflow was the physically 
efficient young men, some 450,000 who would reach the age of 18 each 
year. Unlike the question of paper money, or munitions or food, there is 
no process by which men can be printed in a printing press or fabricated 
in smelter, rolling mill and lathe. Nor can you dig up fighting men from 
the ground, like potatoes. 

And not even the German chemists could make a substitute for human 
flesh and blood—though they probably dreamed even of that. 

So there it stood at the beginning of the war, a cistern full to the brim 
with 9,500,000 men with a potential annual inflow of 450,000. 

Now let us see what has been the rate of loss. There are two ways in 
which we may get at the facts: first the German official statements ; second, 
the estimates made by the Allied Military Intelligence Departments (secret- 
service). And we find that these arrive at the same total loss—dead and 
hopelessly crippled—of about 5,000,000 men. 

For the first two years Germany gave out official figures—doctored of 
course. But the Allies, through their secret-service agents in Germany, 
gathered the true figures by tabulating the notices sent to the relatives of 
the dead, and recorded on the roll of honor of churches, clubs, labor 
unions, etc. This revealed that about 1,150,000 men had been killed or 
taken prisoners, and reckoning the hopelessly crippled at 1,350,000 men, 
which is about the ratio of cripples to dead as determined in this war, 
we get a loss of 2,500,000 in the first two years and a total loss of about 
5,000,000 men by August, 1918. 

General Maurice, replying recently to General Ludendorf’s statement that 
the British in making their slight gains in Flanders, this year, had lost 500,- 
000 men, stated that they had never that number engaged on the sector in 
question. He stated, further, that they had accurate knowledge that the 
German losses had been 75 per cent greater than those of the British. 

There is nothing surprising in this statement. Not only have the British 


.a great superiority in gunfire—as have the French—with superior observa- 


tion by aeroplane, but the Germans have frequently made a dozen or more 
counter attacks in close order during the furious fighting on the Somme 
and before Ypres. Their losses must necessarily be enormous. 

Now the British losses as officially reported have been running as high as 
30,000 a week. Eighty per cent of these, at least, or 24,000, must have 
occurred on the western front. During the winter months the losses have 
averaged about 10,000 per week. This gives an average for the year of 
17,000 per week on this front. 

Increasing this by 75 per cent gives a German loss on the British front 
of 29,750 per week. 

Their losses to the French at such battles as the Marne, Champagne, 
Verdun, the Chemin-des-Dames, cannot be less—they may indeed be more. 

The terrific fighting on the Russian front coupled with the Serbian, 
Roumanian and Italian drives may readily have resulted in average 
casualties of say 26,000 per week among the Germans. 

The total average casualties on all fronts then would reach 85,500 per 
week. This would mean a total of 4,446,000 casualties in one year. 

Now at the ratio of five wounded to one dead this would give a total of 
741,000 dead per year. 

The Germans have made some fantastic claims as to the number of 
wounded that are returned to full active service—claims of well over 90 
per cent. If 76 per cent are so far restored that they can carry a rifle and 
endure the frightful ordeal of trench fighting it would a notable result. 
Assuming 76 per cerit so restored, we find that of the wounded, 880,200 are 
permanently crippled and rendered unfit. 
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But there is yet another leak in this cistern of man-power, which curi- 
ously is always overlooked. We refer to the fact that soldiers die from 
sickness as well as civilians. Our census of 1910 shows that the average 
death rate between the ages of 20 and 45 is about eight per thousand. The 
damp conditions of trench life, coupled with the extraordinary mental 
strain of modern warfare, will raise the rate above that of American 
civilian life, especially as undeveloped boys of 16 years and men up to 45 
years of age are found in the German army. Assuming a rate of Io per 
thousand, the loss through sickness would reach 68,000 per year. This 
figure would probably be maintained, because though the total army has 
decreased the quality of the troops has greatly deteriorated. 

A summary of these totals for killed, permanently crippled, and dead 
through sickness, gives a yearly total of 1,698,200 men absolutely lost. To 
compensate for this Germany calls to the colors each year about 450,000 
young men; not 600,000, which is a figure they give out for public con- 
sumption. The total annual loss therefore is 1,248,200. And if this rate 
be maintained until August, 1918, the total net loss will be 4,992,800 or say 
5,000,000 men. 

This it will be noted agrees with the total loss, as determined by the 
allied secret-service from the official notifications made by the government 
to the relatives of soldiers lost at the front. 

Therefore we repeat, “ Look at the cistern, not at the map.’’—Scientific 
American, 15/12. 


Bic Krupe PLANT AT EssEN ABLAZE.—Workmen from Essen, Germany, 
say that the Krupp plant, the great German munitions establishment, has 
been ablaze for 24 hours. 

The plant at Essen, the main establishment of the Krupps, the largest 
manufacturers in Germany of arms and munitions, employed about 30,000 
men before the war. It has been expanded greatly during the war. Facts 
relating to its present size and the number of workmen are kept secret by 
the German Government. It was reported unofficially in October of last 
year that about 70,000 persons, including several thousand women, were at 
work there and that 20,000 were to be added to the force. 

Early this year there was a strike at the Krupp works, said to have been 


due to lack of food. It was reported that 40,000 workers were involved, 


and that the authorities combatted it by sending many of the men to the 
front, but little authentic information was permitted to come out of Ger- 
many. 

Essen is in Rhenish Prussia about 40 miles from the Dutch border. 
Few places in Germany are guarded more carefully. No persons unknown 
to the German authorities are permitted to go to the town. The plant has 
been raided several times by French and British airmen, notwithstanding 
its formidable anti-aircraft defences. Press dispatches last July said 100 
persons there had been killed in a raid by French airplanes and that con- 
siderable damage had been done to the works. 

Krupps Quadruple Their Navy Plant—The Krupps recently have quad- 
rupled their naval plant near Kiel, according to a dispatch from Berlin 
by way of Berne to La Suisse. This was done at the request of the Ger- 
gan Government for the purpose of making up losses in submarines, which, 
the dispatch adds, have been heavier than the German Admiralty admits.— 
N. Y. Herald, 23/12. 


Give PAROLE INSTEAD OF BecoMING PrisonERs.—Commanders of German 
submarines now usually require the captains of merchant ships to give their 
parole instead of making them prisoners as heretofore, according to the 
annual report of the London-America Trading Company, a large British 
shipping concern. When men are paroled they cannot re-enter the mer- 
chant marine during the war. The companies employing them give them 
half pay until they obtain other employment. 
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“We have several ship captains in our employ who have sunk more than 
one German submarine, and a good many of our ships have had scraps with 
the enemy the past year,” says the report. “ Some have come home with 
holes in their funnels or sides, and others have failed to return. But when 
a ship has been torpedoed and gone down, the survivors hurry back to the 
offices of the firm, make a hasty report and then ask cheerily, ‘When is the 
next ship to be ready?’ That is the spirit of the mercantile marine.”— 
Washington Star, 28/12. 


TorPepo MAKER HE Lp As Traitror.—Paul Hennig, a German-born Ameri- 
can citizen, for many years a petty officer in the Imperial German Navy, 
and who for the last five years has been foreman of the gyroscope depart- 
ment of the E. W. Bliss Torpedo Company in Brooklyn, was indicted on 
Friday as a traitor to the United States by a federal grand jury of the 
Eastern District of New York. The indictment is the first to be returned 
in New York City for treason since Congress declared war on Germany, 
and in the event of conviction the death penalty may be imposed. The 
offence charged is that Hennig tampered with the delicate gyroscope mech- 
anisms in such a way as to render the torpedoes to which they were fitted 
imperfect, if not useless, after being discharged from the torpedo tubes of 
an American destroyer or submarine. 

Hennig is about 43 years of age, and has been ‘n the United States since 
1908. Prior to coming to this country he wis, according to the federal 
authorities, for a long period on duty at the German torpedo base at Kiel. 
He is described as a man of fine education and as an expert in everything 
that pertains to gyroscopes, particularly such as are used at the present time 
to control the movement of torpedoes after they are fired and while they 
are speeding toward their mark. He is himself the inventor of a gyro- 
scopic attachment for torpedoes, which, it was said, has considerable merit. 

It was stated in the Brooklyn Federal Building that about 90 Ger- 
mans had been taken out of the Bliss Company works in the last few weeks. 
More than 80 enemy aliens who had been employed since war was declared 
in the Bliss works are now in internment camps. One of the men taken 
from the works several weeks ago was Karl Hennig, the 23-year-old son 
of the man indicted as a traitor on Friday. He was born in Germany of 
a German mother and came to this country with his father in 1908.—N. Y. 
Times, 30/12. 


BritisH Prisoners HELD by THE Enemy total 46,712, of which 2257 are 
officers and 44,455 enlisted men. These prisoners include members of the 
regular army, territorial forces, Royal Navy and navy division—N-Ac Log, 
10/1, 


GERMANY RUSHING MEN TO WESTERN Front.—The Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung states that Field Marshal von Hindenburg and General von Luden- 
dorff arrived in Berlin Saturday morning, apparently for a new Crown 
Council. An official statement adds that the Crown Prince was also in 
Berlin and was received Saturday morning by the Kaiser. 

This journey of the Crown Prince to Berlin appears sudden, as he was at 
Aix-la-Chapelle Friday night, according to a prisoner’s statement, appar- 
ently intending to await the arrival of German repatriated prisoners. 

In some quarters to-night it is suggested that the Crown Council is con- 
nected with the expected western offensive. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that German troop trains are still running westward day and night. Only 
thoroughly fit men are carried through, weaklings or men showing any sign 
of unfitness being dropped at Red Cross stations on the way.—N. 
Times, 18/1. 


GerMANs Destroy VILLAGES, MosTLy NEAR ST. QUENTIN, AS A DEFENSIVE 
LEASURE.—The Rome correspondent of the Matin says that by order of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, according to reliable information which 
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has reached him, 130 villages behind the western front, mostly in the region 
of St. Quentin, have been leveled to the ground, so as to afford better 
oportunity for defence of the German lines to the rear. 

Notwithstanding denials, the correspondent adds, only one-third of the 
300,000 Belgians deported to Germany have been permitted to return to 
their homes.—Evening Star, 9/1. 





British MERCHANT SHIPS SUNK. 


Heavy Line.—Total. 
Medium Line.—Over 1600 tons. 
Light Line-—Under 1600 tons. 


Loss oF MERCHANT ToNNAGE.—According to figures supplied by the 
Patriotic Education Society, Inc., Washington, D. C., the loss of world’s 
tonnage up to September, 1917, actually amounted to 12,000,000 tons, 
although the destruction by submarine and mine was only 8,783,080 tons. 
This is figured by estimating the unusual depreciation due to the exigencies 
of war and including the ships that are held in port, as well as the falling 
off in the world’s tonnage. If the war had not intervened, it is estimated 
that the world tonnage in 1917 would have been about 59,000,000 gross 
tons.—Marine Engineering. 


DEsTRUCTION OF BiG CHEMICAL PLANT STAGGERING MILITARY BLow TO 
KatserR—From a well-informed source the Daily Telegraph has received 
interesting particulars of the great explosion of November 22, by which the 
large chemical factory of Griesheim-Elektron, near Frankfort, was destroyed. 
No details were obtainable at that time, and no great attention was paid to 
the report in this country, no doubt from desire to avoid exaggeration of 
what might, after all, prove to have been an affair of no great importance. 
But the extreme care taken to prevent fuller accounts from getting out of 
Germany and the enforced silence of the German press on the subject, are 
the best proof of the German Government’s anxiety to conceal a serious loss. 

The first telegram to escape from Frankfort made a significant admission, 
which the subsequent silence only confirms. It announced that the excite- 
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ment in Frankfort caused by the explosion was tremendous. Information 
which has since been obtained makes it clear that there was good reason 
for excitement. 

Like Military Defeat—For it is now certain that the explosion caused the 
complete destruction of one of the greatest munitions factories in the world, 
by which Germany has suffered a disaster comparable to a serious military 
defeat in its effect on the issue of the war. 

Under these circumstances it is a matter of supreme interest to understand 
precisely to what extent German military equipment was dependent on 
the source of supply which was wiped out. 

The Griesheim factory was situated in the neighborhood of Frankfort, 
with an extensive frontage on the River Main. It consisted of an enormous 
group of buildings covering an area of more than 54 acres. Twenty-eight 
large chimneys, one of them higher than 200 feet, gave the impression more 
of an industrial town than a single factory, and numerous piers abutting 
on the river, combined with an extensive railway system, enabled the huge 
concern to distribute its product economically and quickly. Before the war 
it ranked as fourth in importance of the great German chemical works, and 
was always a flourishing company, paying a pre-war dividend of 14 per cent, 
and worth as a going concern more than 60,000,000 marks (£3,000,000). 

Great Munitions Plant—Its commanding position in the chemical world 
rested not only on its huge output but on the extensive variety of its manu- 
factures. These comprised, among other things, aniline dyes of every 
description, nitric, sulphuric and other acids, phosphorus and alkali, with 
liquid chlorine, hydrogen and oxygen, as important by-products. What it 
meant to Germany as a source of munitions of war can thus be readily 
understood. 

As one of the uncommon instances among German chemical works pos- 
sessing installations of electro-chemical production, it was of prime impor- 
tance as a source of synthetic nitrates, and its splendidly organized research 
laboratory enabled it to play a leading part in the production of poison gas 
and the other more refined forms of “ frightfulness ”” which Germany has 
introduced in the course of the war. That the Imperial Government has 
taken the fullest advantage of these facilities is shown by the rapid increase 
of the works both in extent and output since the beginning of the war, and 
by the fact that the company has recently decided to increase its share 
capital by 50 per cent, an increase in which the German Government is more 
than suspected of having a financial interest. 

Supplied Explosives Factories—With regard to the productive capacity 
of Griesheim, some authoritative facts are available which cast an interest- 
ing light on the war activities of this concern. It has been producing salt- 
petre for the manufacture of black powders at the rate of 1000 tons a day, 
and it is reputed to be the only factory turning out this article. To such an 
extent has its already impressive output of soda nitrate and concentrated 
sulphuric acid been developed, that it supplied the whole demand of five 
nitroglycerin and dynamite factories, as well as two powder works, includ- 
ing that of Rottweil, one of the most important in Germany. Another 
explosive, which it manufactured in large quantities, was tontine, through 
its facilities for making synthetic phenol and consequently picric acid, from 
which acid this explosive is derived. 

Another circumstance of special interest to us is the fact that this factory 
supplied large quantities of electrolytic hydrogen for the inflation of 
Zeppelins, and possessed by way of a reserve gasometers with a total 
capacity of more than 300,000 cubic feet. So important was it in this 
respect that a Zeppelin shed, usually containing two or three airships, was 
erected close to the works. For the balloons at the front the gas was 
supplied in steel tubes in the liquefied state. 

Made Poison Gases.——Moreover, the extensive electrolytic plant was 
further utilized to produce asphyxiating gas, and lachrymatory and poison- 
ous shells. Indeed, it was the greatest center of this manufacture in Ger- 
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many, and in 1916 the output of poison gases reached the colossal figure 
of nearly 900,000 cubic feet a day. 

The extent of the material loss which Germany has suffered by the destruc- 
tion of the Griesheim factory can thus be easily comprehended. But the 
disaster is of still wider significance. The variety of the materials formerly 
produced means, in such a closely interlocking industry as chemical manu- 
facture, that every concern in Germany is affected, both from the cutting 
off of supplies, which many of them formerly drew from Griesheim, and 
from the necessity of making the loss of those supplies good from plants 
already working to their maximum. 

The deaths of scores of trained workmen and specialists in the factory 
itself and in the dwellings within its confines will make the task of coping 
with the deficit all the more difficult. Even if the material loss can be suc- 
cessfully replaced, the problem of collecting miscellaneous quantities of 
explosives and acids from various quarters and conveying them over the 
greater distances thus made necessary is bound to complicate further the 
transport difficulty already regarded exceedingly pressing in Germany. It 
is impossible that the works can be reconstructed during the war, and sooner 
or later Germany must show on her fighting fronts the effects of this stag- 
gering blow which she has suffered within her own territory—Washington 
Post, 6/t. 


War RatIoninG IN ENGLAND.—The cablegram of January 6 from Lord 
Rhondda describing the food situation in both England and France as 

“critical and anxious,” seems to be at variance with what he said in an 
address at Silverton three days earlier: “There is nothing alarming in the 
situation. You have only to tighten your belt. The people of this country 
are undergoing nothing like the privations in Germany. There they have 
less than a pound of meat a week.” It will not do to jump to the con- 
clusion that the British Food Controller was an alarmist in the one case 
and an optimist in the other. His cablegram to Mr. Hoover reflects a 
belief that lean days are coming for the people of the British Isles; the 
speech at Silverton, if read between the lines, has very much the same 
significance ; in both, compulsory rationing is declared to be necessary. 

The policy of restricting and regulating the consumption of food will be 
entered upon with reluctance, for in Germany the authorities will seize 
upon British rationing as evidence of greater privation than the German 
people are called upon to endure, and the appeal will be made to tighten the 
belt a little more to win the war, It will be said exultantly that the British 
have been reduced to extremity by the success of the submarine campaign. 
The truth is that while foods, particularly meat, are none too plentiful in 
Great Britain and France and prices are high and advancing, want as the 
people of Germany and Austria know it does not exist. In France the cost 
of living has increased 100 per cent since the beginning of the war, and 
prices are now about double those prevailing in New York for eggs, butter, 
mutton, bacon and pork, and rice. Canned goods are scarce and higher. 
Potatoes and milk sell for about the prices asked here. In England foods 
are a little cheaper than in Paris. 

For whatever shortage exists in Great Britain the people are in part to 
blame. They have been urged again and again to economize, but the 
response has not been what the government expected. The workers have 
been earning much higher wages in munition making and other war 
industries than they received before the war; and the truth is they have 
lived high, for them. There has been more sacrifice in the middle class 
than among the artisans and unskilled laborers. Probably from every point 
of view the gentry and aristocracy have made the most sacrifices in their 
habits of life as well as in money contributions to the war. The British 
people cannot eat their cake and have it. So compulsory rationing has 
become inevitable. Lord Rhondda sees “long queues of people waiting in 
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severe weather in practically every town in England for the necessaries of 
life.” 

At the same time the ration plan is not to be comprehensive all at once, 
which means that the tight belt is for the present a figure of speech. First, 
meat will be conserved and given out in portions; then the turn of butter 
and margarine will come; and periodically, if the situation does not improve, 
other necessaries will be added to the list. As a matter of fact, compulsory 
rationing, as contrived by Lord Rhondda, is a long look ahead. The Ameri- 
can people will be shortsighted if they do not read a lesson from the regu- 
lated subsistence to which the British are now to be reduced because they 


failed to take the warnings of their Food Controller seriously.—N. Y. 
Times, 8/1. 


INDEX OF WAR VESSEL LOSSES IN THIS NUMBER 


Unitep States VESSELS FRENCH VESSEL 
F-r (submarine)............. 433 Chateaurenault (cruiser)..... 451 
NT yo cota isin solsupinivias 437 


GERMAN VESSELS 


“AUSTRIAN VESSEL U-53 (submarine) [captured] 448 


No. 11 (destroyer) [captured] 454 Submarines (several)........ 453 
Wens (battleship) ........... 454 I submarine ..............+. 433 
; SUMMING Fs HIS 435 


BritTisH VESSELS 


RM GOSOVETS)).0.icavce.s cians. 448 

Racoon (destroyer).......... 448 Abid la Set Se heed cael ete 450 
Rewa (hospital ship)........ 440 j if 
BiGeetroyers ... 2.0... .....556 440 TurkisH VESSEL 
NOE: cies cients) sizie-aiars 452 lL. torpedd-boat. (lecus.4. sak 455 
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From DECEMBER 18 TO JANUARY I8 
PREPARED BY 
ALLAN Westcott, Pu. D., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 
RUSSO-GERMAN PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 
First Meetrnc At Brest-Lirovsk.—On December 23 representatives 
of the Central Powers and the Bolshevist Government in Russia met at 


Brest-Litovsk to negotiate peace. The delegates were as follows: 


Germany: Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, Foreign Minister; Herr von 
Rosenberg, Baron Von Hock, General Hoffmann, and Major Brinckmann. 
Austria-Hungary: Count Czernin, Foreign Minister; Herr von Merey, 


Freiherr von Wisser, Count Collerda, Count Osaky, Field Marshal von: 


Chisceries, Lieutenant Polarny, and Major Von Gluise. 

Bulgaria: Minister Popoff, Former Secretary Cosseff, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Stoyanovich, Colonel Gantjiff, and Dr. Anastasoff. 

Turkey: Former Minister of Foregn Affairs Nessimy Bey, Ambassador 
Hakki, Under Foreign Secretary Hekmit Bey, and General Zekki Pasha. 

Russia: Joffe Kamineff, Bisenko Pokrosky, Karaghan Lubinski, Weltman 
Pawlowich, Admiral Altvater, General Tumorrl, Colonel Rokki, Colonel 
Zeplett, and Captain Lipsky. 

Prince Leopold of Bavaria, as Commander-in-Chief of the German 
forces in the east, welcomed the delegates and invited Hakki Pasha, as the 
senior delegate, to open the conference. Hakki Pasha, after an expression 
of a desire for a satisfactory result, declared the negotiations formally open, 
and proposed Dr. von Kuhlmann as the presiding officer. The German 
Foreign Minister was unanimously elected chairman. 

The German Foreign Minister proposed the following rules, which were 
adopted: 

“Questions of precedence will be decided according to the alphabetical 
list of the represented powers. 

“Plenary sittings will be presided over by the chief representative of 
each of the five powers in rotation. 

“The following languages may be used in the debate: German, Bul- 
garian, Russian, and Turkish. 

“Questions interesting only part of the represented powers may be dis- 
cussed separately. 

“ Official reports of the proceedings will be drafted jointly.” 

At von Kiihlmann’s suggestion the chief Russian delegate stated the 
chief principles of the Russian peace program in a long speech, which 
coincided on the whole with the well-known resolutions of the Workmen’s 
and Soldier’s Deputies. 

The delegates of the Central Powers declared their readiness to begin 
the examination of the Russian program. The result of their labors will 
be discussed at the next sitting. 


CounT CZERNIN’s TERMS FOR GENERAL Peace.—On December 25 Count 
Czernin, speaking for the Central Powers, offered a statement of terms 
involving no “ forcible annexations ” and no indemnities. Since the Central 
Powers stipulated a general acceptance of these terms on the part of 
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Russia’s allies, the Russian delegates requested a 10-day recess to consider 
the terms and present them to the Western Powers. Count Czernin’s 
statement was as follows: 


The delegations of the allied (Teutonic) powers, acting upon the clearly 
expressed will of their governments and peoples, will conclude as soon as 
possible a general peace. The delegations, in complete accord with the 
repeatedly expressed viewpoint of their governments, think that the basic 
principles of the Russian delegation can be made the basis of such a peace. 

The delegations of the Quadruple Alliance are agreed immediately to 
conclude a general peace without forcible annexations and indemnities. 
They share the view of the Russian delegation, which condemns the con- 
tinuation of the war purely for aims of conquest. 

The statesmen of the allied (Teutonic) governments in programs and 
statements have emphasized time and again that for the sake of conquest 
they will not prolong the war a single day. The governments of the allies 
unswervingly have followed this view all the time. They solemnly declare 
their resolve immediately to sign terms of peace which will stop this war on 
the above terms, equally just to all belligerents without exception. 

It is necessary, however, to indicate most clearly that the proposals of the 
Russian delegation could be realized only in case all the powers participating 
in the war obligate themselves scrupulously to adhere to the terms, in com- 
mon with all peoples. 

The powers of the Quadruple Alliance now negotiating with Russia 
cannot, of course, one-sidedly bind themselves to such terms, not having 
the guarantee that Russia’s allies will recognize and carry out these terms 
honestly without reservation with regard to the Quadruple Alliance. 
Starting upon these principles, and regarding the six clauses proposed by the 
Russian delegation as a basis of negotiations, the following must be stated: 

CiausE I. Forcible annexations of territories seized during the war does 
not enter into the intention of the allied powers. About troops now occupy- 
seized territories, it must be stipulated in the peace treaty, if there is no 
agreement before, regarding the evacuation of these places. 

CLAUSE 2. It is not the intention of the allies to deprive of political 
independence those nations which lost it during the war. , 

CLAUSE 3. The question of subjection to that or the other country of 
those nationalities who have not political independence cannot, in the 
opinion of the powers of the Quadruple Alliance, be solved internationally. 
In this case it must be solved by each government, together with its peoples, 
in a manner established by the constitution. 

CiausE 4. Likewise, in accordance with the declaration of statesmen of 
the Quadruple Alliance, the protection of the rights of minorities constitutes 
an essential component part of the constitutional rights of peoples to self- 
determination. The allied governments also grant validity to this principle 
everywhere, in so far as it is practically realizable. 

Crause 5. The allied powers have frequently emphasized the possibility 
that both sides might renounce not only indemnification for war costs, but 
also indemnification for war damages. In these circumstances every bel- 
ligerent power would have only to make indemnification for expenditures 
for its nationals who have become prisoners of war, as well as for damage 
done in its own territory by illegal acts of force committed against civilian 
nationals belonging to the enemy. The Russian Government’s proposal for 
the creation of a special fund for this purpose could be taken into con- 
sideration only if the other belligerent powers were to join in the peace 
negotiations within a suitable period. 

CLause 6. Of the four allied powers, Germany alone possesses colonies. 
On the part of the German delegation, in full accord with the Russian pro- 
posals regarding that, the following is declared: 

The return of colonial territories forcibly seized during the war consti- 
tutes an essential part of the German demands, which Germany cannot 
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renounce under any circumstances. Likewise, the Russian demand for 
immediate evacuation of territories occupied by an adversary conforms 
to German intentions. Having in view the nature of the colonial territories 
of Germany, the realization of the right of self-determination, besides the 
above outlined considerations, in the form proposed by the Russian dele- 
gation is at present practically impossible. 

The circumstance that in the German colonies the natives, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest difficulties and the improbability of victory in a struggle 
against an adversary many times stronger and who had the advantage of 
unlimited import by sea, remained in the gravest circumstances faithful 
to their German friends, may serve as proof of their attachment and their 
resolve by all means to preserve allegiance to Germany, proof which by its 
significance and weight is far superior to any expression of popular will. 

The principles of economic relations proposed by the Russian delegation 
in connection with the above six clauses are approved wholly by the delega. 
tions of the allied powers, who always have denied any economic restric- 
tions, and who see in the re-establishment of regulated economic rela- 
tions which are in accord with the interests of all people concerned, one 
of the most important conditions for bringing about friendly relations 
between the powers now engaged in war. 


GERMANY’S SpeEciFic TerMs.—On returning from Brest-Litovsk on Janu- 
ary 1 the Russian delegation presented the specific terms of the Central 
Powers as given at the conference. Russia objected to these terms chiefly 
on the ground that, according to Article I, Germany refused to evacuate 
Riga, Libau, and other parts of Russia until all elements in Russia had 
accepted the treaty; and that, as stated in Article II, Germany refused to 
move troops from Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and portions of Esthonia 
and Livonia, and considered that as these territories had already declared 
for independence, no further vote was necessary. The German terms were 
in substance as follows: 

ArTIcLe I. Russia and Germany are to declare the state of war at an 
end. Both nations are resolved to live together in the future in peace and 
friendship on condition of complete reciprocity. Germany will be ready 
as soon as peace is concluded with Russia and the demobilization of the 
Russian armies has been accomplished to evacuate her present positions in 
occupied Russian territory, in so far as no different inferences result from 
Article IT. oe 

ArticLe II. The Russian Government, having, in accordance with its 
principles, proclaimed for all peoples, without exception, living within the 
Russian Empire, the right of self-determination, including complete repa- 
ration, takes cognizance of the decisions expressing the will of people 
demanding a full state of independence and separation from the Russian 
Empire for Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and portions of Esthonia and 
Livonia. The Russian Government recognizes that in the present circum- 
stances these manifestations must be regarded as an expression of the will 
of the people, and is ready to draw conclusions therefrom. As in these dis- 
tricts to which the foregoing stipulations apply, the question of evacuation 
is not such as provided for in Article I, a special commission shall discuss 
and fix the time and other details in conformity and in accordance with the 
Russian idea of the necessary ratification by a plebiscite on broad lines and 
without any military pressure whatever of the already existing proclama- 
tion of separation. 

Articte III. Treaties and agreements in force before the war are to 
become effective if not directly in conflict with changes resulting from the 
war. Each party obligates itself, within three months after the signing 0 
the peace treaty, to inform the other which of the treaties and agreements 
will not again become effective. 
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ArticLe 1V. Each of the contracting parties will not discriminate against 
the subjects, merchant ships or goods of the other parties. 

ArticLE V. The parties agree that with the conclusion of peace economic 
war shall cease. During the time necessary for the restoration of relations 
there may be limitations upon trade, but the regulations as to imports are 
not to be of a too burdensome extent and high taxes or duties upon 
imports shall not be levied. For the interchange of goods an organization 
shall be effected by mixed commissions to be formed as soon as possible. 

ArticLe VI. Instead of the commercial treaty of navigation of 1894-1904, 
which is abrogated, a new treaty will accord new conditions. 

ArticLeE VII. The parties will grant one another during at least 20 years 
the rights of the most favored nation in questions of commerce and navi- 
gation, [This clause is apparently that carried in a German wireless mes- 
sage received in London and sent by cable on December 31.] 

ArticLe VIII. Russia agrees that the administration of the mouth of the 
Danube be intrusted to a European Danube commission, with a member- 
ship from the countries bordering upon the Danube and the Black Sea. 
Above Braila the administration is to be in the hands of the countries 
bordering the river. 

ArticLe IX. Military laws limiting the private rights of Germans in 
Russia and of Russians in Germany are abolished. 

ArTICLE X. The contracting parties are not to demand payment of war 
expenditures, nor for damages suffered during the war, this provision 
including requisitions. 

ArtTIcLE XI. Each party is to pay for damage done within its own limits 
during the war by acts against international law with regard to the sub- 
jects of other parties, in particular, their diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives, as affecting their life, health or property. The amount is to be 
fixed by mixed commissions with neutral chairmen. 

Articte XII. Prisoners of war who are invalids are to be immediately 
repatriated. The exchange of other prisoners is to be made as soon as 
possible, the times to be fixed by a German-Russian commission. 

ArticLe XIII. Civilian subjects interned or exiled are to be immediately 
released and sent home without cost to them. 

ArticLte XIV. Russian subjects of German descent, particularly German 
colonists, may within Io years emigrate to Germany, with the right to liqui- 
date or transfer their property. 

ArticLE XV. Merchantmen of any of the contracting parties which were 
in ports of any other party at the beginning of the war, and also vessels 
taken as prizes which have not yet been adjudged, are to be returned, or 
if that be impossible, to be paid for. 

ArticLE XVI. Diplomatic and consular relations are to be resumed as 
soon as possible. 


NEGOTIATIONS RENEWED.-—On January 3 Count von Hertling announced 
to the Reichstag that Dr. von Kuhlmann had been instructed to reject 
Russia’s proposal to transfer the conference to Stockholm, on the ground 
of difficulty of telegraphic communication with the capitals of the nations 
engaged and danger of interference from Russia’s allies. Concerning 
Russia’s rejection of the proposals relating to occupied territories, the 
Chancellor said: “We can cheerfully await the further course of this 
incident ; we rely on our strong position, our loyal intentions, and our just 
rights.’ The decision to reject the Stockholm proposal was approved on 
January 4 by all parties in the Reichstag Main Committee save the Radical 
Socialists. 

Sessions were renewed at Brest-Litovsk on January 8. Owing to failure 
of Russia’s allies to take favorable action Germany withdrew the terms 
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offered in Count Czernin’s statement of December 25. Dispatches of 
January 15 stated that the armistice had been extended to February 18, and 
that the peace conference had been adjourned to be continued later, 
In the session of January 11 difficulty arose over the Russian request that 
deported Poles and Lithuanians should be allowed to return, and that 
imprisoned Czechs and Bohemians in Austria should be liberated. 


GERMAN Peace Envoys Hotp Divercent Views.—Arthur Ransome, the 
Petrograd correspondent of The Daily News, sends the following under 
date of January 3: 

“From a source which has hitherto proved reliable I learn the following 
suggestive details concerning the peace negotiations. Two perfectly distinct 
tendencies were noticeable in the enemy delegation, one annexationist, 
represented by General Hoffmann, the other more moderate, represented by 
Dr. von Kihlmann and Count Czernin. There were frequent disputes 
between these two tendencies, settled in each case by an appeal to Berlin. 
Berlin, without exception, supported Czernin and Kiihlmann. Hoffmann 
takes a purely military view, and more than once complained with great 
bitterness of the Russian use of the armistice to agitate among the German 
soldiers.”-—N. Y. Times, 5/1. 


SEPARATE PEACE WITH BULGARIA.—London, January 10.—A separate peace 
agreement has been signed by Russia and Bulgaria, according to the Bund 
of Berne, a dispatch from the Swiss capital reports. A Bulgarian corre- 
spondent says Premier Radoslavoff read the following dispatch from 
Brest-Litovsk in Parliament: 

“War between Russia and Bulgaria ceases. Diplomatic and economic 
relations between Russia and Bulgaria are resumed. Russia recognizes 
Bulgaria’s right to nominate a delegate to an international Danube commis- 
se phe first peace is thus concluded, with the consent of Bulgaria’s 
allies. 

Separate peace proposals made by Turkey have been refused by the 
Bolshevist Government, according to a report in Petrograd. Turkey was 
requested to participate in the general conference between Russia and the 
Central Powers. 

A dispatch of January 5, from Petrograd, purported to give the Turkish 
peace terms as presented to Russia. Among the terms proposed by Turkey 
were free passage of the Dardanelles for Russian ships, Russian evacuation 
of Turkish territory, and demobilization of the Russian Black Sea fleet. 
Turkey was to retain her active army in consequence of continuation of war 
against the Entente. 

Bulgaria took part with Germany, Austria, and Turkey in the first 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and it has been assumed that no peace terms 
would be agreed to by the Central Powers except in concert. However, 
advices yesterday giving the names of those who took part in the first ses- 
sion of the Brest-Litovsk conferences when they were resumed this week 
made no mention of a Bulgarian representative—N. Y. Times, 11/1. 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS IN Russi1a.—In December General Kaledine was 
re-elected leader of the Don Cossacks by a vote of 562 out of a total of 638. 
Reports to Petrograd from Kostov on January 10 announced the formation 
of the Republic of the Don with General Kaledine as President and Prime 
Minister. The territory included comprised more than 63,000 square miles 
in the Don basin in southeastern Russia. The purpose of General Kaledine 
was Said to be not to fight the Bolsheviki but to end civil war. 

According to Petrograd dispatches of January 6, the Rada, the Ukrainian 
legislative body, and the Bolsheviki had agreed to a compromise, by which 
the Ukraine agreed to withdraw support from General Kaledine and 
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his Cossacks in return for the removal of Bolshevist troops from Ukraine 
territory. Later reports stated that abundant food supplies had been 
secured for Petrograd through this settlement, the Ukraine agreeing to 
supply three billion pounds of bread within 60 days on payment half in 
cash and half in merchandise. 

A Ukrainian delegate was admitted to the peace conference at Brest- 
Litovsk and submitted the following statement: 


“The Ukrainian People’s Republic brings the following to the knowledge 
of all belligerents and neutral states: The Central Rada, on November 20, 
proclaimed a People’s Republic, and by this act an international status was 
determined. Striving for the creation of a confederation of all the repub- 
lics which have arisen in the territory of the former Russian Empire, the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic, through its General Secretariat, proceeds to 
enter into the independent relations pending the formation of a federal 
government in Russia and until the relations of the Ukraine with the future 
federation are established.” 

It was later announced that Germany and the Ukrainian Government had 
negotiated peace independently from the Bolshevist delegates. 


FINLAND AND UKRAINE RECOGNIZED.—Germany announced, on January 6, 
that she recognized Finland as a republic. The Paris Matin stated on 
January 6 that France had recognized Finland as an independent state, and 
that a high commissioner had been sent to Kiev by the Allies to deal with 
the Ukraine. This action was taken “to assist each region to attain a form 
of government which in future shall assure the durable existence of the 
Russian federation.” 


CoNSTITUENT ASSEMBLY DissoL_veD.—A Reuter’s dispatch of January 20 
stated that the Bolsheviki had dissolved the Constituent Assembly, which 
held its opening session January 18. At this session the anti-Bolshevik 
element succeeded in electing their candidate for chairman by a vote of 
244 to 151. The Bolsheviki and extreme Social Revolutionists thereupon 
withdrew from the Assembly. 


PEACE TERMS OF THE ALLIES. 


PREMIER LLOYp GrEoRGE TO TRADES UNION CONFERENCE.—On January 5 
Premier Lloyd George, speaking for the government and the nation before 
the Trades Union Conference in London, stated in the plainest language 
the essential peace terms demanded by the Allies. 

Two weeks earlier, on December 20, the Premier had addressed the 
House of Commons on the same theme. In this earlier speech he made a 
favorable report on the shipping and submarine situation, stating that 
whereas available ship tonnage was “down about 20 per cent, imports had 
decreased in volume only 6 per cent.” Reviewing the military situation, he 
called attention to successes in Palestine, the aid of America, and the diffi- 
culties created by the Russo-German armistice. He forecast further levies 
on man power, to be drawn from young men hitherto held in essential 
industries. Re-stating peace terms, he declared that Russia’s interests were 
out of the hands of the Allies, and that German colonies would not be 
restored. 
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In the later speech, on January 5, following Count Czernin’s statement of 
December 25 and the concrete terms presented to Russia, the Premier 
modified somewhat the position taken in his previous utterance. He first 
announced that he had consulted national leaders and representatives of 
overseas dominions, and could claim to speak “not merely the mind of the 
government, but of the nation and of the empire as a whole.” He denied 
a war of aggression against Germany or a desire to disrupt the German 
state and declared that while a really democratic constitution in Germany 
would make it much easier to conclude peace, that, after all, was “a question 
for the German people to decide.” He declared the terms offered by Count 
Czernin vague and deceitful, a device on the part of Germany to make 
territories nominally independent but actually under the political and 
economic domination of the Central Powers. He stated the essential con- 
ditions of a permanent peace as follows: 


“The first requirement, therefore, always put forward by the British 
Government and their allies, has been the complete restoration, political, 
territorial, and economic, of independence of Belgium and such repara- 
tion as can be made for the devastation of its towns and provinces. 

“This is no demand for a war indemnity, such as that imposed on 
France by Germany in 1871. It is not an attempt to shift the cost of war- 
like operations from one belligerent to another, which may or may not be 
defensible. It is no more and no less than an insistence that before there 
can be any hope for stable peace, this great breach of the public law of 
Europe must be repudiated and so far as possible repaired. 

“ Reparation means recognition. Unless international right is recognized 
by insistence on payment for injury, done in defiance of its canons, it can 
never be a reality. 

Restoration of Alsace-Loraine—‘ Next comes the restoration of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and the occupied parts of France, Italy, and Rumania. The 
complete withdrawal of the allied (Teutonic) armies, and the reparation 
for injustice done is a fundamental condition of permanent peace. 

“We mean to stand by the French democracy to the death in the demand 
they make for a reconsideration of the great wrong of 1871, when, with- 
out any regard to the wishes of the population, two French provinces were 
torn from the side of France and incorporated in the German Empire. 

“This sore has poisoned the peace of Europe for half a century, and, 
until it is cured, healthy conditions will not have been restored. There can 
be no better illustration of the folly and wickedness of using a transient 
military success to violate national right. 

Russia and the Allies —“ TI will not attempt to deal with the question of 
the Russian territories now in German occupation. The Russian policy 
since the revolution has passed so rapidly through so many phases that it 
is difficult to speak without some suspension of judgment as to what the 
situation will be when the final terms of European peace come to be 
discussed. 

“Russia accepted war with all its horrors because, true to her tradi- 
tional guardianship of the weaker communities of her race, she stepped 
in to protect Serbia from a plot against her independence. It is. this 
honorable sacrifice which not merely brought Russia into the war, but 
France as well. 

“France, true to the conditions of her treaty with Russia, stood by her 
ally in a quarrel which was not her own. Her chivalrous respect for her 
treaty led to the wanton invasion of Belgium and the treaty obligations of 
Great Britain to that little land brought us into the war. 

“The present rulers of Russia are now engaged, without any reference 
to the countries whom Russia brought into the war, in separate negotia- 
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tions with their common enemy. I am indulging in no reproaches. I am 
merely stating the facts with a view to making it clear why Great Britain 
cannot be held accountable for decisions, taken in her absence, and con- 
cerning which she has not been consulted or her aid invoked. 

Prussian Designs upon Russia.—“ No one who knows Prussia and her 
designs upon Russia can for a moment doubt her ultimate intention. What- 
ever phrases she may use to delude Russia, she does not mean to surrender 
one of the fair provinces or cities of Russia now occupied by her forces. 
Under one name or another (and the name hardly matters) those Russian 
provinces will henceforth be in reality a part of the dominions of Prussia. 
They will be ruled by the Prussian sword in the interests of the Prussian 
autocracy, and the rest of the people of Russia will be partly enticed by 
specious phrases and partly bullied by the threat of continued war against 
an impotent army into a condition of complete economic and ultimate 
political enslavement to Germany. 

“We all deplore the prospect. The democracy of this country means to 
stand to the last by the democracies of France and Italy and all our other 
allies. We shall be proud to stand side by side by the new democracy of 
Russia. So will America and so will France and Italy. But if the present 
rulers of Russia take action, which is independent of their allies, we have 
no means of intervening to arrest the catastrophe which is assuredly befall- 
ing their country. Russia can only be saved by her own people. 

“We believe, however, that an independent Poland, comprising all those 
genuinely Polish elements who desire to form a part of it, is an urgent 
necessity for the stability of Western Europe. 

“Similarly, though we agree with President Wilson that a break-up of 
Austria-Hungary is no part of our war aims, we feel that unless genuine 
self-government on true democratic principles is granted to those Austro- 
Hungarian nationalities who have long desired it, it is impossible to hope 
for a removal of those causes of unrest in that part of Europe which have 
so long threatened the general peace. 

“On the same grounds we regard as vital the satisfaction of the legit- 
imate claims of the Italians for union with those of their own race and 
tongue. We also mean to press that justice be done to the men of Ruman- 
ian blood and speech in their legitimate aspirations. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, Austria-Hungary would become a power whose strength 
would conduce to the permanent peace and freedom of Europe instead of 
being merely ai instrument to the pernicious military autocracy of Prussia 
that uses the resources of its allies for the furtherance of its own sinister 
purposes. 

Turks to Keep Constantinople—* Outside of Europe we believe that the 
same principles should be applied. While we do not challenge the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands of the Turkish race 
with its capital at Constantinople, the passage between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea being internationalized and neutralized, Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recog- 
nition of their separate national conditions. 

“What the exact form of that recognition in each particular case should 
be need not here be discussed beyond stating that it would be impossible 
oo to their former sovereignty the territories to which I have already 
referred. 

“Much has been said about the arrangements we have entered into with 
our allies on this and on other subjects. I can only say that as the new 
circumstances, like the Russian collapse and the separate negotiations, have 
changed the conditions under which those arrangements were made, we are, 
and always have been, perfectly ready to discuss them with our allies. 

Colonies to Settle Own Future-—“ With regard to the German colonies, 
I have repeatedly declared that they are held at the disposal of a con- 
ference whose decision must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants of such colonies. None of those territories is in- 
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habited by Europeans. The governing consideration, therefore, must be 0 
that the inhabitants should be placed under the control of an administration tl 
acceptable to themselves, one of whose main purposes will be to prevent fi 
their exploitation for the benefit of European capitalists or governments. r 

“ The natives live in their various tribal organizations under chiefs and ti 
councils who are competent to consult and speak for their tribes and mem- ti 
bers and thus to represent their wishes and interests in regard to their dis- a 
posal. The general principle of national self-determination is, therefore p 


as applicable in their cases as in those of the occupied European territories, 
“The German declaration that the natives of the German colonies have 
through their military fidelity in war shown their attachment and resolve 


under all circumstances to remain with Germany is applicable, not to the . 
German colonies generally, but only to one of them; and in that case, Ger- n 
man East Africa, the German authorities secured the attachment, not of 0 
the native population as a whole, which is and remains profoundly anti- tt 
German, but only of a small warlike class, from whom their askaris, or 

soldiers, were selected. These they attached to themselves by conferring 

on them a highly privileged position, as against the bulk of the native . 


population, which enabled these askaris to assume a lordly and oppressive 
superiority over the rest of the natives. 

“By this and other means they secured the attachments of a very small vs 
and insignificant minority, whose interests were directly opposed to those 
of the rest of the population and for whom they have no right to speak. 
The German treatment of the native populations in their colonies has been 
such as amply to justify their fear of submitting the future of those col- tf 
onies to the wishes of the natives themselves. 

“Finally there must be reparation for the injuries done in violation of 
international law. The peace conference must not forget our seamen and 
the services they have rendered to and the outrages they have suffered for 
the common cause of freedom. 

Must Have Permanent Settlement.——‘‘ One omission we notice in the pro- ts 
posal of the Central Powers which seems to us especially regrettable. It : 
is desirable and essential that the settlement after this war shall be one 
which does not in itself bear the seed of future war. But that is not 
enough. However wisely and well we may make territorial and other r 
arrangements, there will still be many subjects of international controversy. 
Some, indeed, are inevitable. 

“ Economic conditions at the end of the war will be in the highest degree 


difficult owing to the diversion of human effort to warlike pursuits. There P 
must follow a world shortage of raw materials, which will increase the 

longer the war lasts, and it is inevitable that those countries which have . 
control of raw materials will desire to help themselves and their friends 2 


first. Apart from this, whatever settlement is made will be suitable only 
to the circumstances under which it is made, and as those circumstances 
change, changes in the settlement will be called for. 

“So long as the possibility of a dispute between nations continues—that b 
is to say, so long as men and women are dominated by impassioned ambi- | 
tion and war is the only means of settling a dispute—all nations must live 
under a burden, not only of having from time to time to engage in it, but 
of being compelled to prepare for its possible outbreak. 

“The crushing weight of modern armaments, the increasing evil of com- 
pulsory military service, the vast waste of wealth and effort involved in 
warlike preparation—these are blots on our civilization, of which every 
thinking individual must be ashamed. For these and other similar reasons 
we are confident that a great attempt must be made to establish, by some 
international organization, an alternative to war as a means of settling 
international disputes. 

“ After all, war is a relic of barbarism, and just as law has succeeded 
violence as a means of settling disputes between individuals, so we believe 
that it is destined ultimately to take the place of war in settlement of con- 
troversies between nations. 
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“Tf, then, we are asked what we are fighting for, we reply, as we have 
often replied, We are fighting for a just and lasting peace, and we believe 
that before permanent peace can be hoped for three conditions must be ful- 
filled: First, the sanctity of treaties must be re-established ; secondly, a ter- 
ritorial settlement must be secured, based on the right of self-determina- 
tion or the consent of the governed, and, lastly, we must seek, by the crea- 
tion of some international organization, to limit the burden of armaments 
and diminish the probability of war. On these conditions its peoples are 
prepared to make even greater sacrifices than those they have yet endured.” 


PresIpDENT WiItLson’s Peace ProcrRAM.—In a message received with 
enthusiasm by all the allied peoples and warmly approved by nations still 
neutral, President Wilson, on January 8, re-stated before Congress the aims 
of the allied nations in the war. The specific terms were summarized in 


the following 14 points: 

1. Open covenants of peace without private international understandings. 

2. Absolute freedom of the seas in peace or war, except as they may be 
closed by international action. 

3. Removal of all economic barriers and establishment of equality of 
trade conditions among nations consenting to peace and associating them- 
selves for its maintenance. 

4. Guarantees for the reduction of armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety. 

5. Impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon the principle 
that the peoples concerned have equal weight with the interest of the gov- 
ernment. 

6. Evacuation of all Russian territory and opportunity for Russia’s politi- 
cal development. 

7. Evacuation of Belgium without any attempt to limit her sovereignty. 

8. All French territory to be freed and restored, and reparation for the 
taking of Alsace-Lorraine. 

9. Readjustment of Italy’s frontiers along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 

10. Freest opportunity for autonomous development of the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary. 

11. Evacuation of Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro, with access to the 
sea for Serbia, and international guarantees of economic and political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Balkan States. 

12. Secure sovereignty for Turkey’s portion of the Ottoman Empire, but 
with other nationalities under Turkish rule assured security of life and 
opportunity for autonomous development, with the Dardanelles perma- 
nently opened to all nations. 

13. Establishment of an independent Polish state, including territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, with free access to the sea, 
and political and economic independence and territorial integrity guaranteed 
by international covenant. 

14. General association of nations under specific covenants for mutual 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to large and 
small states alike. 

The speech in full follows : 

Gentlemen of the Congress: 

Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Central Empires 
have indicated their desire to discuss the objects of the war and the pos- 
sible basis of a general peace. Parleys have been in progress at Brest- 
Litovsk between Russian representatives and representatives of the Central 
Powers, to which the attention of all the belligerents has been invited for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to extend these 
parleys into a general conference with regard to terms of peace and settle- 
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ment. The Russian representatives presented not only a perfectly defi- 
nite statement of the principles upon which they would be willing to 
conclude peace, but also an equally definite program of the concrete appli- 
cation of those principles. he representatives of the Central Powers, 
on their part, presented an outline of settlement which, if much less 
definite, seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until their specific 
program of practical terms was added. That program proposed no con- 
cessions at all, either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the preferences of 
the population with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the 
Central Empires were to keep every foot of territory their armed forces 
had occupied—every province, every city, every point of vantage—as a 
permanent addition to their territories and their power. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that the general principles of settlement which they at first sug- 
gested originated with the more liberal statesmen of Germany and Aus- 
tria, the men who have begun to feel the force of their own peoples’ 
thought and purpose, while the concrete terms of actual settlement came 
from the military leaders who have no thought but to keep what they have 
got. The negotiations have been broken off. The Russian representatives 
were sincere and in earnest. They cannot entertain such proposals of con- 
quest and domination. 

Full of Significance and Perplexity—The whole incident is full of sig- 
nificance. It is also full of perplexity. With whom are the Russian repre- 
sentatives dealing? For whom are the representatives of the Central 
Empires speaking? Are they speaking for the majorities of their respec- 
tive Parliaments or for the minority parties, that military and imperialistic 
minority which has so far dominated their whole policy and controlled the 
affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan States, which have felt obliged to 
become their associates in this war? The Russian representatives have 
insisted, very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modern democ- 
racy that the conferences they have been holding with the Teutonic and 
Turkish statesmen should be held within open, not closed, doors, and all 
the world has been audience, as was desired. To whom have we been 
listening, then? To those who speak the spirit and intention of the resolu- 
tions of the German Reichstag of the oth of July last, the spirit and inten- 
tion of the liberal leaders and parties of Germany, or to those who resist 
and defy that spirit and intention and insist upon conquest and subjugation? 
Or are we listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled and in open and hopeless 
contradiction? These are very serious and pregnant questions. Upon the 
answer to them depends the peace of the world. 

Re-Statement of Specific Aims—But whatever the results of the parleys 
at Brest-Litovsk, whatever the confusions of counsel and of purpose in the 
utterances of the spokesmen of the Central Empires, they have again 
attempted to acquaint the world with their objects in the war and have 
again challenged their adversaries to say what their objects are and what 
sort of settlement they would deem just and satisfactory. There is no 
good reason why that challenge should not be responded to, and responded 
to with the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not once, but again and 
again we have laid our whole thought and purpose before the world, not in 
general terms only, but each time with sufficient definition to make it clear 
what sort of definite terms of settlement must necessarily spring out of 
them. Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable 
candor and in admirable spirit for the people and government of Great 
Britain. There is no confusion of counsel among the adversaries of the 
Central Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of detail. The 
only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of fearless frankness, the only failure 
to make definite statement of the objects of the war, lies with Germany 
and her allies. The issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. 
No statesman who has the least conception of his responsibility ought for a 
moment to permit himself to continue this tragical and outpouring of blood 
and treasure unless he is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of 
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the vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of society and that the 
people for whom he speaks think them right and imperative as he does. 

Response to Russia.—There is, moreover, a voice calling for these defini- 
tions of principle and of purpose which is, it seems to me, more thrilling 
and more compelling than any of the many moving voices with which the 
troubled air of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. 
They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, before the grim 
power of Germany, which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. 
Their power apparently is shattered. And yet their soul is not subservient. 
They will not yield either in principle or in action. Their conception of 
what is right, of what is humane and honorable for them to accept, ‘has 
been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, 
and a universal human sympathy which must challenge the admiration of 
every friend of mankind; and they have refused to compound their ideals 
or desert others that they themselves may be safe. They call to us to say 
what it is that we desire, in what, if in anything, our purpose and our spirit 
differ from theirs; and I believe that the people of the United States would 
wish me to respond with utter simplicity and frankness. Whether their 
present leaders believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that 
some way may be opened whereby we may be privileged to assist the people 
of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace. 

No Secret Peace.—It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of 
peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open, and that they shall 
involve and permit henceforth no secret understandings of any kind. The 
day of conquest and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day of 
secret covenants entered into in the interest of particular governments and 
likely at some unlooked-for moment to upset the peace of the world. It is 
this happy fact, now clear to the view of every public man whose thoughts 
do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, which makes it possible 
for every nation whose purposes are consistent with justice and the peace 
of the world to avow now or at any other time the objects it has in yiew. 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred which 
touched us to the quick and made the life of our own people impossible 
unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all against their 
recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar 
to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and safe to live in; and par- 
ticularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, like our 
own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, be assured 
of justice and fair dealings by the other peoples of the world, as against 
force and selfish aggression. All the people of the world are in ‘effect 
partners in this interest and for our own part we see very clearly that 
unless justice be done to others it will not be done to us. 

World’s Peace Program.—The program of the world’s peace, therefore, 
is on program, and that program, the only possible program, as we see it, 
is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy shall 
proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of international 
covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will 
reduce to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

V. Free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all co- 
lonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in deter- 
mining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the population 
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concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of 
all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest co-opera- 
tion of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered 
and unembarrased opportunity for the independent determination of her 
own political development and national policy, and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing ; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she 
may need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her 
sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their good-will, 
of their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own inter- 
ests, and their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys 
in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which 
they have themselves set and determined for the government of their rela- 
tions with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure and 
validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 50 
years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more be made secure 
in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, should be evacuated; occupied 
territories restored ; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the sea; and 
the relations of the several Balkan States to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality; and international guarantees of the political and economic inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should be 
entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and the 
Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships 
and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 

Stand Together to the End.—lIn regard to these essential rectifications of 
wrong and assertions of right, we feel ourselves to be intimate partners of 
all the governments and people associated together against the imperialists. 
We cannot be separated in interest or divided in purpose. We stand to- 
gether until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight and continue 
to fight until they are achieved; but only because we wish the right to pre- 
vail and desire a just and stable peace, such as can be secured only by 
removing the chief provocations to war, which this program does remove. 
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We have no jealousy of German greatness, and there is nothing in this 
program that impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or distinction of 
learning or of pacific enterprise such as have made her record very bright 
and very enviable. We do not wish to injure her or to block in any way 
her legitimate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her either with 
arms or with hostile arrangements of trade, if she is willing to associate 
herself with us and the other peace-loving nations of the world in covenants 
of justice and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of 
equality among the peoples of the world—the new world in which we now 
live—instead of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration or modification 
of her institutions. But it is necessary, we must frankly say, and necessary 
as a preliminary to any intelligent dealings with her on our part, that we 
should know whom her spokesmen speak for when they speak to us, 
whether for the Reichstag majority or for the military party and the men 
whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to admit of any 
further doubt or question. An evident principle runs through the whole 
program I have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all people and 
nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety 
with one another, whether they be strong or weak. Unless this principle 
be made its foundation, no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The people of the United States could act upon no other prin- 
ciple, and to the vindication of this principle they are ready to devote their 
lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. The moral climax of 
this, the culminating and final war for human liberty, has come, and they 
are ready to put their own strength, their own highest purpose, their. own 
integrity and devotion to the test. 


UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS.—On December 26 President Wilson 
issued a proclamation declaring that on December 28 the government would 
take possession and assume control “of each and every system of trans- 
portation and the appurtenances thereof located wholly or in part within the 
boundaries of the continental United States, and consisting of railroads, 
and owned or controlled systems of coastwise and inland transportation, 
engaged in general transportation.” This action did not include street and 
so-called interurban lines. Control of the railroads was vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, who was appointed Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. The President stated that he would recommend to Con- 
gress a guaranteed income to the railroads based on the average of their 
net profits during the three years ending June 30, 1917. This was estimated 
to represent an average profit of 5.32 per cent. 


Coat SHORTAGE Forces NationaAL SHuT-Down.—On January 17 Fuel 
Admnistrator H. A. Garfield issued a proclamation ordering that all 
industries (with certain exceptions named by War and Navy departments), 
all professional offices (except physicians, dentists, and government 
officials), all stores and business buildings, should use no fuel, save suffi- 
cient to prevent freezing, on January 18, I9, 20, 21 and 22, and on each 
Monday following up to and including March 25. The order included all 
states east of the Mississippi and also Minnesota and Louisiana. The pur- 
pose of the order was to save fuel and at the same time lessen the burden 
of freight on the railroads. 
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GERMANY 


PrusstiAN ReEFormM Bitts.—Three reform bills have been introduced in 
the Prussian lower house. They are summarized as follows in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung: 

“ The first bill regulates the Prussian franchise as follows: Every Prus- 
sian subject who has been such for at least three years, has resided in the 
same parish at least one year, and is at least 25 years of age, will be 
entitled to vote. Each elector will have one vote and all elections will be by 
secret ballot. In cases where no candidate obtains an absolute majority, a 
second ballot will be necessary. The bill also provides for the redistribution 
of seats, giving a slight increase to the number of representatives in the 
larger towns. j : . i 

“The second bill modifies the right of the Prussian Herrenhaus as 
regards the control of finances. Whereas, heretofore, the Herrenhaus could 
adopt or reject a budget en bloc, now the bill provides that henceforth a 
budget may be discussed in detail and single clauses amended. 

“The third bill deals with the reform of the Herrenhaus and proposes 
that it shall be thus composed: Ten representatives of the princely houses, 
24 from the princes and counts, 26 from the remainder of the hereditary 
nobility, 36 burgomasters, 36 great land-owners, 36 representatives of com- 
merce and industry, 76 from local governing bodies, both municipal and 
rural, 36 from agriculture, 36 from trades, 12 from the artisan class, 16 
from the universities, and 16 ecclesiastics, while the Kaiser, as King of 
Prussia, will nominate 150 other peers, making a total of 510 representa- 
tives.” 

While apparently introducing a favorable extension of the franchise, the 
first bill has been criticized by the German Socialist press on the ground 
that it needlessly increases the age limit and restricts the labor vote by long 
residence requirements. 

The bills reconstructing the Upper House, while increasing the repre- 
sentation of the cities and the moneyed classes, leave that body safely 
under the control of the Emperor and nobility; and at the same time the 
Upper House is given a greatly increased power over financial measures. 
“In future,” according to the Westminster Gazette, “it will be able to 
reverse the decision of the Lower House upon any particular vote, while 
the government will have power to proceed with the expenditure of money, 
even if the budget is not voted.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


AppITIONAL LuxsurG DispATcHES.—On December 20, Secretary Lansing, 
acting in concert with the Argentina Foreign Office, published 38 further 
dispatches between the German chargé at Buenos Aires and the Berlin 
Foreign Office, covering the period from July 7 to September 1, 1917, and 
dealing chiefly with negotiations in the Toro case and German intrigues in 
South America. The notes indicate that Count Luxburg regarded President 
Irgoyen of Argentina as favorably disposed, and sought through him to 
maintain a favorable attitude on the part of Argentina, Chili, and Bolivia. 
The notes are similar in tone to those published on September 8 and 
October 30, and contain little additional information. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ON 
SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


“Under Fire (Le Feu), The Story of a Squad.” By Henri Barbusse. 
Translated by Fitzwater Wray. $1.50. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


There is already such a flood of personal memoirs of the great war that 
it is necessary to sort out the distinctive from the commonplace. One cannot 
read everything, even among war books. Everyone would agree, probably, 
that Empey’s “ Over the Top” stands high among the distinctive books, 
and there can be no question but that “ Under Fire” belongs with it. In 
its French version, “Under Fire” received the prize awarded by the 
Académie Goncourt for the best book published in France last year.. This 
verdict of approval by the critics has been confirmed by immediate popularity 
both in France and in America. Over 300,000 copies have been sold in 
France, and in its English version it has already run through nine editions 
since last August. 

In one sense “ Over the Top” and “ Under Fire” are alike; both describe 
the life of the private in the trenches. In both we have the dug-out, the 
advance post, the firing platform, the vermin, the mud, the charge and 
countercharge. But the two books differ in tone as the authors differ in 
personality. Empey, an adventurous young American, tells his story with a 
lively sense of humor, much as a college boy might give an account of a 
vacation in the woods, After all, it was a big adventure, with many thrills 
and not a little fun. But M. Barbusse looks on the war through the eyes 
of maturity and reflection. He is an “ intellectual,’ who stands in the bloody 
slime of the trenches with too poignant a sense of the horrors about him to 
feel any of the thrills of the younger man, or to share in his laughter. To 
the author of “ Under Fire” this war is simply the most hideous tragedy 
the world ever saw. 

The striking feature. of this book is its vivid realism. Soldiers have 
complained that the correspondents have sent home only a washed and 
dressed image of the war. There can be no such complaint here. M. Bar- 
busse takes pains to present the thing in its stark and horrible nakedness ; 
consequently it is not the book for fastidious nerves. The author tries to 
give faithfully the life of his squad exactly as it is, in trench, rest billet, or 
dressing station. It appears that under the conditions of war these men 
come to have the same point of view toward everything, no matter from 
what part of France or what rank of society they came from. They bear 
no malice toward the Boche soldier, but always speak of the Boche officer 
as a kind of vermin. As for themselves they have ceased to hope; they 
merely endure. The one overmastering hatred that they all share is 
directed toward those in high places who have brought this war to pass. 

The concluding chapter, “ The Dawn,” depicts a scene as impressive and 
as horrible as any circle of the Inferno. A group of soldiers, one of them 
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dying of his wound, lie mired in the Flanders plain, waiting for the dawn. 
As they lie there, half buried in the slime and surrounded by corpses, they 
talk on the war and its purposes; and they reach the conclusion that, after 
all, the real object of this war is to end war forever. This clearly is the 
object of the book itself. Certainly no one has ever written as terrible an 
indictment of what is called the “ glory of war.” W. O. S. 


“Radio Communication.” By John Mills, Research Department, Western 
Electric Company, Inc., Mem. Inst. Radio Eng., A. I. E. E., American 
Physical Society. 203 pages, 5 x 7%, illustrated. Price $1.75. (New York 
City: McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 


The advances in engineering are usually about a year old before they 
receive publicity in the current periodical literature. Before appearing in 
book form they may be anywhere from two to five years old. The present 
book is an exception to this statement, for in most respects it is very much 
up to date. As a consequence of this early appearance in book form, not 
all the errors have had time to be eliminated, occasional paragraphs are 
without proper headings, and the transition matter between subjects is not 
always entirely adequate. 

The book might well be called “ Notes” on Radio Communication. The 
notes on the Vacuum Tube as a Detector, the Vacuum Tube as an Oscillator, 
the Vacuum Tube as an Amplifier, the Telephone Receiver, and Circuits of 
More than One Degree of Freedom are excellent. Many of the notes are 
gems of clear explanation, with the possible exception of that on the Arc 
Generator. 

This is not an elementary book from the point of view of either mathe- 
matics or of radio. To those who have done some previous reading in 
Radio, for example as in (a) Chapters 26, 27, and 28 of Volume I of 
Bullard’s “ Naval Electricians’ Text Book,” 1915 Edition, or in (b) 
Chapters 23, 24, and 25 of Volume I of the 1917 Edition of the same book, 
or in (c) Robison’s “ Manual of Wireless Telegraphy,” or in (d) G. W. 
Pierce’s “ Principles of Wireless Telegraphy,” then this book will be a 
very valuable supplement. The mathematical training of a graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Academy or of a technical school will be sufficient preparation 
for reading this book. The novel handling of the mathematics applicable 
to radio will be found very helpful. In many cases the mathematics has 
been very cleverly simplified. The book, however, cannot be called non- 
mathematical. 

The Appendix, dealing with Transmission Over Wire Circuits, is of 
interest primarily in the transmission of speech over very long distance 
telephone lines. 

The Problems with answers and solutions at the end of the book form a 
helpful adjunct to the text. 

Summing up it may be said that although this set of notes was hurriedly 
put in print, it contains both mathematical and radio notes which should 
be of the greatest help to the student of radio engineering. The diagrams 
and problems are excellent. On the whole this is a most welcome and timely 
book. LA. 
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“Internal Combustion Engine Manual.’ By F. W. Sterling, Lieut. 
Comdr., U. S. Navy (Retired). 163 pages, 93 illustrations. Index of 


3% pages. 


The manual has been written and revised to meet the needs of the course 
in marine engineering at the U. S. Naval Academy. This is the fourth 
edition of this book, which has now been used for eight years as a text book 
at the Naval Academy. The subjects of the several chapters are: Fuels; 
Construction; Types; Cycles, etc.; Carburetion; Ignition; Cooling and 
Lubrication; Governing and Indicator Cards; Operation, Troubles, and 
Remedies; Gasofene, Kerosene, and Alcohol Engines; Aerial Motors; The 
Diesel Engine. Included in the text are descriptions of the following 
U. S. Navy types: Gasolene engine, Diesel engines, and the Standard sub- 
marine chaser engine. 

This book has been accepted by the U. S. Naval Service for the use of the 
student and the operator of the internal combustion engine, and is valuable 
in that it treats fully of the fundamentals of the subject as well as giving 
practical details of construction and directions for operation and upkeep. 


G. J. M. 


“The Journal of Submarine Commander Von Forstner,” Translated by 
Mrs. Russell Codman. $1.00 net. (Houghton, Mifflin Company.) 


It is unfortunate that no author has yet given us a personal narrative of 
the activities of any navy in this war that can compare with lan Hay’s 
“First Hundred Thousand,” or Empey’s “ Over the Top.” The censorship 
has effectually limited the output of personal narratives by naval officers 
of our allies, and the books that have come from German sources, with the 
exception of the stories of the Emden and Ayesha, have been all too evi- 
dently a part of the German propaganda and intended wholly for home 
consumption. This “ Journal of Submarine Commander Von Forstner” is 
interesting and admirably translated, but fails to tell us any more of the 
life and activities of the submarine flotilla than the reader can get from 
the quotations from German newspapers that find their way to this country. 
It is obviously intended for Teutonic readers and was published, originally, 
to justify the submarine warfare on commerce and to convince the Germai 
people that the U-boat operations would soon lead to victory. 

Von Forstner describes briefly life aboard a submarine, how it is sub- 
merged and how its operations are conducted; he tells of several cruises 
made by the boat under his command during the period before “sinking 
without warning” became the policy of his Almighty War Lord. The 
journal must have been published in Germany before unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare became effective, because there is none of the usual German 
attempt at justification of this practice. John Hays Hammond, Jr., wrote 
the introduction in which he discusses the operations of the submarines 
and the practicable methods of restricting their activities. 
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As one of the books on the war, Von Forstner’s Journal has its place in 
the library of the student of current history; after the war, when the 
censorship is lifted and the whole truth can be told, it will be interesting 


to note how little books like this one really told us of history while it was 
being ‘made. P. FP. 'B: 
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NOTICE 

The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fifth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence. 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 


Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control. To be declared 
elected, they must receive the affirmative vote of three-quarters of the 
members represented at regular or stated meetings, either in person or 
by proxy. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows : “Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control. The Board of Control will at each regular meeting ballot on the 
nominations submitted for election, and nominees receiving a majority of 
the votes of the board membership shall be considered elected to member- 
ship in the United States Naval Institute.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars and fifty cents, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the 
Unitep STATES Nava. INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, payable upon joining the 
Institute, and upon the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for 
life membership shall be forty dollars, but if any regular or associate mem- 
ber has paid his dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to 
life membership, or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the 
amount so paid shall be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the ProceEpincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 


The ProceEDINGs are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$3.00; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.50. Single copies, by purchase, 30 cents; 
issues preceding January, 1918, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1919 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-membership 
(unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is offered by 
the Naval Institute for the best essay on any subject pertaining to the 
naval profession published in the ProceEpINGs during the current year. 
The prize will be in addition to the author’s compensation paid upon publi- 
cation of the essay. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. All essays published in the Proceepincs during 1918, which are deemed 
by the Board of Control to be of sufficient merit, will be passed upon by 
the Board during the month of January, 1919, and the award for the prize 
will be made by the Board of Control, voting by ballot. 

2. No essay received after November 1 will be available for publication 
in 1918. Essays received subsequent to November 1, if accepted, will be 
published as soon as practicable thereafter. 

3. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay published 
during 1918 is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive 
“Honorable Mention,” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

4. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

5. Essays are limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the ProceepINGs of 
the Institute. 

6. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate; 
essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, however, 
receive equal consideration. 

7. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the goid medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

G. M. RAVENSCROFT, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 
SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 
COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS. 


“The Mutual Relations of Gunnery and Tactics.” 

“ The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.”’ 

“ The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o’- 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“ The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Fiotillas.” 














LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


1879 
Naval Education. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Commander A. D. Brown, 
U.S. N 


Nava Epucation. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander C. F. 
Goodrich, U. S. N. 
Nava Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A. T. 
Mahan, U.S. N. mS 
I 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Best Suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be 
Taken for Its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U.S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“ SpERO MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander F. E. Chad- 
wick, U. S. N. 

“ CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U.S. N 

1883 


How May the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers Be Extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U.S. N. 

“CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S.N. 


1884 
The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S. N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S.N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nescias.” 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

THE RESULT oF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND EFForts Finps Its EXPREs- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DRILL ON Boarp oF SUIT- 
ABLE SHiPs. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U.S.N 
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List oF PrizE Essays 491 


1887 


The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C, T. Hutchins. 


1888 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Commander W. W. Reisinger, 
U.S.N. 
1891 


The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for Our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S.N. 


1892 


Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 


The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut. Commander Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 

NavaL RerorM. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U.S. N. 


1895 


Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, U.S. N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OuTLooK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY oF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U. S.N. 


. THe BATTLE oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 


Marble, U. S. N. 


1806 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAvy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHIP. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm. F. Fullam, U.S. N. 

NavaL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S. N. 

THE CoMPosITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 


1897 
Torpedo-boat Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
U.S.N 


A PROPOSED UntIFoRM CoursE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
Honorable Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
U.S. N.I. 


TorPepors IN Exercise AND Battie. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 

















492 List oF Prize Essays 


1898 
Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1898. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S.N. 
Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1898. By Lieut. Commander 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 
TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GuN CapTaINns. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S. N. 


1900 


Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 

Tue AUTOMOBILE TorPEDO AND Its Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


IQOI 


Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S."N. 


1903 


Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S.N. 

A Nava TRAINING Poticy aNp System. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S. N. 

Our Torpepo-soat Fiotm1a. The Training Needed to Insure Its Effi- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U.S.N. 


1904 


The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U. S.N. 

A Pea For A HIGHER PHysiIcAL, MoraL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U.S.N. 


1905 


American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U.S. N. 

THe DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S.N. 


1906 


Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley O. 
Rittenhouse, U.S. N. 

Tue ELEMENTS oF Fieet Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut. Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA oF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. } 

THe PurRCHASE SYSTEM oF THE Navy. Third Henorable Mention, 1906. 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S. N. 
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1907 

Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A, Mudd, U.S.N. 

BATTLE REHEARSALS. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
ve — Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, 
U.S.N. 

Tue Nava Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 


1908 

A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S.N. 

THE Money ror THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

THe NatTIoN’s DEFENCE—THE OFFENSIVE FLEET. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U.S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U.S.N. 

Tue Navy anv Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U.S. N. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N., 

A PLEA For PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 


IQIO 


The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U.S.N. 

THE NAVAL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U.S.N. 


IQII 


Navy Yard Economy. Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conard, 
U.S.N. 

NAVAL an Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 
U.S.N 


WaNTED—First A1p. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U.S.N. 


1912 


Naval Might. Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U.S.N. 
(retired). 

Inspection Duty aT THE Navy Yarps. Honorable Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut. Commander T, D. Parker, U.S.N. 


1913 
The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut. 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U.S. N. 
Navy DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION. A Study of Principles. First Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S. N. 
TRAINED INITIATIVE AND Unity or Action. Second Honorable Mention, 
1913. By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox. U.S.N 
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1914 

The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-day. Prize Essay, 1914. By 
Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

Nava. Pouicy As It RELATES TO THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U.S. N 

Oxtp PrincIPLES AND Mopern AppLications. Honorable Mention, 1914, 
By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 

. Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. N. 


IQI5 
The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieut. 
Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. 
Aw Arr Fieet: Our Pressinc NavaL Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U.S.N. 
=—. _— Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, 
DEFENCE AGAINST SuRPRISE Torpepo Attack. Third Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U.S.N 


1916 


The Moral Factor in War. Prize Essay, 1916. By Lieutenant (J. G.) H. H. 
Frost, U. S. N 

NAvAL PERSONNEL. First Honorable Mention, 1916. By Lieut. Commander 
J..K. Taussig, U. S. N. 

EpucaTION AT THE U. S. Navat AcaApemMy. Second Honorable Mention, 
1916. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 

Some UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF Moras. Third Honorable Mention, 1916. 
By Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. N. 

LarcE vs. A GREATER NUMBER OF SMALLER BATTLESHIPS. Lippincott Prize 
Essay. By Lieut. Commander Thomas Lee Johnson, U.S.N. 


1917 
Commerce Destroying in War. Prize Essay, 1917. By Commander Lyman 
A. Cotten, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Peopre’s R6tE 1n War. First Honorable Mention, 1917. By Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy. 
Tue Nation’s Greatest NeEp. Second Honorable Mention, 1917. By 
Colonel Dion Williams, U. S. Marine Corps. 








NOTICE TO MEMBERS 





More members, both regular and associate, are much desired. Any increase in membership invariably means 
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